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Proceedings of the Affociation for promoting the Difeovery of 
‘the interior Parts of Africa, coniaining an Abftrad of Mr. 
Park’s deco of i Travels and Difcoveries, abridged 
from his own Minutes, by Bryan Edwards, E/q.; alfo geo- 
graphical Lluftrations of Mr. Park’s Fourney, and of North 
Africa at large, by Major Rennel. Printed for the Affo- 
ciation. 4t0.* 


MR. PARK’S journey to the inland parts of a continent 
which few Europeans have vifited, and his various dangers in 
a country where fanaticifm and. cruelty reign uncontrolled, 
and in which the moft malignant paflions of the heart are not 
checked either by humanity or by true religion, have ftrong! 
excited the curiofity of the public. This, we doubt not, will be 
amply gratified in his own work, which we impatiently ex- 
pect. In the prefent article we muft content ourfelves with exhi- 
biting the outline of his travels in a geographical view; and, 
as we have the affiftance of fo able a guide as major Ren- 
nel, we fhall endeavour to extend the knowledge of Africa, 
from the only part of his illuftrations which we can conve- 
niently abridge, viz. the concluding chapter. 

This vaft country, which, in the time of Rome’s fupremacy, 
was the fcene of proconfular magnificence, and might, if Car- 
thage had triumphed, have been the miftref$ of the world, 
continued to be, even in the moft enlightened periods, the fcene 
of wonders ; and quid novi fert Africa, was a queftion as com- 
mon as at prefent. The knowledge, which the generality of 
the Romans acquired of it, was confined to the maritime re- 

ions, bordering on the Mediterranean, where magnificent 
ruins (which have been defcribed by various travellers, parti- 
cularly Shaw and Bruce) ftill exift:. but it was better known 
by the philofophers and geographers, ‘The Phoenicians were 





* It does not appear that this work is on fale. 
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well‘ acquainted with the coafts on the Atlantic; but, of the 
internal parts, they knew very little. 

The whole continent is divided, apparently by nature, into 
two parts. The gulf of Guinea, called the AXthiopian fea, 
encroaches greatly to the eaft; and, on the oppofite fide, the 
coaft of Ajan trends to the fouth and to the weft. This natural 
divifion is nearly where the equinoétial line croffes Africa, 
and gives great propriety to the diftin@tion of North and 
South Africa. The former is our prefent object ; and, before 
we attend to Mr. Park, we fhall follow the difquifition of ma- 

jor Rennel. 

North Africa, he obfe orves, is diftinguifhed into three re- 
gions — the {mall fertile {pace which borders on the Mediter- 
ranean, and which, in its moft obvious features, refemblés 
Europe ; the great defert on its fouth; and, farther to the 
fouthward, the belt of mountains extending from cape Verd 
on the weft to the high lands of Abyflinia on the eaft. Dif- 
fering in fome degree from major Rennel, we fufpeét that the 
immenfe chain of mountains which pervade the continent of 
Africa, from north to fouth,— mountains fo high that no 
traveller is yet known to have paffed even from Congo to the 
oppofite coafi, — muft fall on either fide to the weft and eaft, 
in North. Africa ; for the Senegal falls weftward, and proba- 
bly alfo the Gambia, from the chain which crofles what ma 
be called the ipine of the continent ; and the Niger, of which 
we have had only an imperfect glimpfe, in the middle of its 
courfe, more probably falls to the eaft, and perhaps fwells the 
waters of the Nile. The rivers, however, which fall from this 
belt into the AZthiopic ocean, are fo numerous, that a defcent 
is fufficiently evident on that fide ; and the quantity of rain on 
the fouth may be f{uppofed much greater than on i north. 

The defert is chiefly a vaft tract of fand, extending in breadth 
near eight hundred geographical miles, and double that {pace 
in length. Like the ocean, it has its gulfs, bays, and iflands ; 
for the fertile ground breaks in on the fand in different places ; 
and {pots of the moft luxuriant vegetation, particularly on the 

eaftern fide, are fcattered in various parts, where the fand is 
more {hallow and the {prings are more fuperficial. 

The mountains, above-mentioned, contain falt and gold. 
This gold finds its way to Europe, while the inhabitants of 
Guinea annually receive from the Englifh great quantities of 
cowries, or fmall fhells from the Eaft-Indian iflands, Which 
pafs through a confiderable part of Africa as money. Tom- 
buctoo, a large city near the centre of Africa, on the banks of 
the Niger, is the mart of the gold and of the cowries.. The 
fource of the former engages Mr Rennel’s attention ; but his 


fpeculations reft on a very uncertain foundation. The gakd 
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duft is certainly brought by the rivers in their courfe, and dif- 
covered in their fands, 

North Africa is principaily inhabited by two races, — the 
Moors and the negroes. The former are mixed with the colo- 
nifts who have, Pun different regions, been induced to fettle 
in Africa, and prefs on the Moots, apparently the aborigines 
of the country. The Arabs feem, with refpect to the Moors, 
what the Goths are with regard to the Celts. The negroes 
are thus preffed on from the north, and the Niger and the Se- 
negal are now their northern boundaries. ‘They are indeed 
an agricultural race, and not fitted for the paftoral life which 
the defert requires. , With thefe the Foulahs-are ufually con- 
founded. ‘The country of the latter is infulated in a 'remarka- 
ble manner, between the mountainous border of Sierra-Leone 
on the weit, and Tombuétoo on the eaft. They have not the 
jetty complexion, the thick lips, or the crifped hair, of the negro 
race. They are Mohammedans, with a mixture of paganiim, 
but are lefs intolerant and more humane than the Moors. 
The major, endeavours to afcertain the boundaries of each 
race with fome minutenefs, from Mr. Park’s information, and 
other fources ; but, without the map, his inveftigation would 
not be intelligible. 

From yarious circumftances, the Foulahs feem to be the 
Leuczethiopes of Ptolemy and Pliny ; and they ftill, according 
to the teftimony of travellers from Sierra-Leone, retain their 
reputation for urbanity and hofpitality. The characters of 
the Moors and negroes, the Libyans and A&thiopians of anti- 
quity, are as different as their foil or their complexions. The 
former have the vices of the.Arabs without their virtues, and 
are inhofpitable, fufpicious, cruel, and revengeful. ‘The hum- 
ble and lefs enlightened negroes are, on the contrary, kind and 
humane. 

Such are the outlines of major Rennel’s obfervations. We 
fhall now turn to Mr. Park; but our account of his travels 
will be fhort, as we fhall have occafion more particularly to 
follow him in his own more copious and minute details. 

In the laft volume of our former feries (p. 105), we noticed 
the proceedings of the African affociation, of which the prefent 
work is a continuation. We there found the refult-of attempts to 
penetrate the continent of Africa from the fhores of the Medi- 
terranean and from Cairo. They were unfuccefsful ; and we, 
in fome degree, at the conclution of that article, anticipated the 
failure of any attempt from the weft ; for, though Mr. Park 
has done much, it muft be allowed that he has failed in his 
principal obje&t. We do not mean this as any refleGtion on 
him ; for he has done more than could haye been expééted 
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from the powers of one man, 2nd fuffered more than human 
nature feems capable of enduring. | 

Our traveller fet out from the banks of the Gambia, and 
proceeded to the eaftward, and a little to the northward. At 
Kemmoo, the metropolis of the kingdom of Kaarta, he found 
the people at war with thofe of Bambarra, farther to the eatft, 
through whofe territories the Niger flows ; and he was advifed, 
for greater fecurity, to en on to the northward. Jn compli- 
ance with this counfel, he advanced to Jarra, which lies north 
of the Senegal, and is confequently a frontier town of the 
Moors. In his way he baffed through Simbing, the place 
where the Jaft difpatch of major Houghton was written with 
a pencil. We need not inform our geographical readers of 
the unfortunate deftiny of that adventurous traveller. In this 
region the country is fertile and well wooded, and it rifes 
into frequent hills. In fome parts, black cattle, fheep, and 
poultry, are commonly feen. ‘The woods give protection 
to a {mall fpecies of antelope (which affords -venifon of a deli- 
cate flavour), and a fhelter alfo to the panther, the hyzna, and 
the elephant. 

The land is cultivated by flaves, and yields abundant crops 
of rice and Indian corn. The inhabitants alfo cultivate ground- 
nuts, yams, and pompions.. The firft, with wood-afhes, make 
their bap: Their cotton they manufacture into good cloth, 
which they dye of a rich blue colour. From the European 
traders they obtain fire-arms, and from the Moors falte To 
the former, in return, they furnifh flaves, ivory, gold-duft, 
and bees-wax. 

Slaves are brought from the eaftward, by itinerant mer- 
chants, called flatees, whofe native country is unknown, even 
by name, to the inhabitants of this part of Africa, The 
flatees bring with them alfo a commodity called faea toulon, 
tree butter. ‘This butter is white, firm, and of a richer flavour 
than the common kind; and it will remain good, without falt, 
for a whole year. It is procured from the nut of a iree, re- 
fembling the American oak; and the nut itfelf is, im appear 
ance, like the Spanifh olive. ‘The kernel, from which the 
butter is procured by boiling, is covered with a fweet pulp, 
under a thin green rind. If we did not know the tree from 
which the {weet acorn, for ages the food of man, was pro- 
cured, fancy might give him a delicious repaft in the fruit of 
this oak ; but he-was not fo fortunate. 

The government of thefe regions is monarchical, but the 
fovereign is controlled by an ariltocracy. ‘The common peo- 
ple are in fome degree flaves, though they derive protection 
from laws. Slaves who are purchafed, or taken in war,. are 
not within the pale of this proteétion. - 
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Thefe circumftances chiefly rélate to the country inhabited 
by negroes. When Mr. Park had paffed the Senegal, he was 
among the Moors: Jarra, in lat. 15° 5’, is one of their towns. 
With great difficulty and danger he arrived at a {mall diftance 
from the frontier town of barra, when he was feifed, 
carriéd to the Moorifh camp, and treated with great cruelty. 
Here he learned the fate of major Houghton, who was fe- 
duced into the defert, plundered, and probably murdered. On 
the 1ft of July, 1796, he had the good fortune to efcape, have 
ing recovered his horfe and fome neceflaries. From his mi+ 
feries he was relieved by the kindnefs of fome Foulah thep- 
herds, in whofe huts he found an afylum, and with whofe af- 
fiftance he proceeded, in a journey of fifteen days, to Segos 
Here he faw the objeé& of his Wvillien-+-the Niger, which ran 
through the town, and feemed as wide as the Thames at Lon- 
don. Its courfe was from weft to eaft. Sego is in lat. 14° 
10’ and 2° 26’ W. long. from Greenwich. 

The direction of the courfe of the river, which Mr. Park 
fully afcertained, fhows that it is neither the Senegal nor the 
Gambia ; and indeed the old accounts which defcribe a large 
river running eaftward called Nee/ e/ Abeed, the river of 
flaves, and Foliba, the great water, are fupported by our tra- 
veller. The former appellation is that which it received from 
the Moors: the negroes gave it the latter. As the Niger thus 
runs eaftward, the great chain of mountains, equally the fource 
of the Niger, the Senegal, and the Gambia, muft be much 
nearer to the weftern ceaft than geographers have fuppofed. 
This circumftance, however, is not fingular; for, on the con- 
tinent of Afia, the mountainous chain which pervades the pen- 
infula very neatly approaches the fea on the weit. 

Sego is built on both fides of the Niger ; and its population, 
its commerce, and its various conveniences, in the heart of 
Africa, give a great and an unexpected gratification. The 
inhabitants amount to about thirty thoufand. The houfes are 
in the Moorith ftyle; they are white-wafhed, and have flat 
roofs. The boats are long and narrow, and are formed of 
two large trees, hollowed and joined at the ends. 

Mr. Park was prevented from waiting on the fovereign of 
the country, by a meflage from him, inquiring into the mo- 
tives of his journey, and dire€ting him to a diftant village, 
The inhabitants were afraid or unwilling to receive him ; and 
he was refcued from his habitation under a tree, to which he 
had fled for fhelter' during a thunder ftorm, by the hofpitable 
kindnefs of a negro woman. She protected and fed him ; and, 
while the family toiled all night, in {pinning cotton, Mr. Park 
found himfelf ‘the fubje&t of this fimple, plaintive, ditty. 
* The wind roared, and a; rain fell: the poor white man, 
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faint and weary, came and fat under our tree.. He has no itio~ 
ther to bring him milk; no wife to grind his corn,—Chorus, 
Let us pity the white man, no mother has he, &c.’ 

This village, our adventurer foon found, was not a place of 
reft. The king would’ perhaps have countenanced -and pro- 
tected him, had bis ftory been probable : but that a man fhould 
brave fo many dangers, and travel fo far, only to fee a country 
with which he had not the flighteft conneétion, appeared very 
unlikely. He fufpected fome finifter motive ; and the flave- 
merchants were eager to keep his fufpicions alive. He made 
a prefent, however, of five thoufand kowries to Mr. Park, and 
ordered a guide to accompany him in a part of his journey, 
Our traveller was affured by this guide, that an attempt to pe. 
netrate farther along the banks of the Niger would be highly 
dangerous, and that T’ombuctoo was inhabited by Moorith 
fanatics of the moft cruel nature and habits. Not difcouraged, 
he perfevered in his attempt, and earneftly endeavoured to 
reach Tombuétoo. He arrived at a town called Kabba, fitu- 
ated in a beautiful country, highly cultivated. It was the fea- 
fon of gathering the fruit from which the tree-butter is made. 
It were to be wifhed, that this, as well as the bread-fruit tree, 
could be conveyed to our Weft-Indian iflands, that a common 
luxury might be fo eafily procured from the fruit of vegeta- 
bles. 

Mr. Park, proceeding along the Niger, found that it ex- 
panded in breadth, and was enlivened by many beautiful and 
tertile iflands ; but its banks were inhabited by Moors of the 
mofi favage race, and negroes almoft equally ignorant and fe- 
rocious. It was therefore impracticable for him to profecute 
his intended journey ; and, thus difappointed, he began his 
homeward courfe. He was then at an inconfiderable diftance 
from Jenné, which is fituated in an ifland on the river. At 
a more remote {pot, the Niger empties itfelf into a lake called 
Dibbie, or the dark lake, fo wide, that, m croffing it from 
weft to eaft, the navigators of the canoes ufually lofe fight of 
land for almoft a whole day. From this lake, the water if- 
fues in feveral fireams: two of thefe encircle a large ifland, 
called Jinbala, and unite at the port of Tombuctoo. The di- 
reGtion of thefe {treams is north-eaft and eaft ; and the di- 
ftance from Jenné to Tombuctoo requires a journey of twelve 
days. Farther eaftward, little is known of the courfe of the 
river, and nothing of its termination. Silla, the ‘mit of our 
author’s travels, is in lat. 14° 48' N. and 1° 24"°W. lon. 
Houffa is farther eaftward, to the fouth of the Niger; afd 
this a and Tombuctoo, are much more confider- 
able than Sego. Between the two former, is a pottery of im- 


portance. ‘The eartlien ware is of good confiftence, but not 
a 
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glazed. Caravans frequently arrive at Houffa and Tombuc- 
too, over the defert, from the Mediterranean, by way of Fez- 
zan; and from one of thefe Mr. Park heard of the capture of 
the Mediterranean ‘convoy, by the French, in 1795. This 
was the direction which we deemed the moft favourable for 
_ exploring the inland parts of North Africa. 

in his return, Mr. Park’s courfe was to the fouth-weft. At 
Bammakoo, the weftern-boundary of the dominions of the 
king of Bambarra, the Niger céafes to be navigable. It rifes in 
a mountainous. country, at a fmall village called Sankari. 
Thisfpot our traveller attempted to reach; but, having al- 

ready contended: with the tropical rains, in all their violence, 
he was not long able to fupport the exceflive fatigues of this 
irregular country. As he was fometimes plunged up to the 
neck.in rivers and fwamps, and. fometimes loft in woods and 
deferts, without clothing, fhelter, or food, his ftrength was ex- 
haufted. He was confined by illnefs at Wonda ; i at Kama- 
lia, he lay for more than a month, haraffed with a violent fe- 
ver: he remained there five months longer, waiting for a ca- 
ravan; for he had {ftill five hundred miles to go, before he 
could reach the neareft friendly cowntry in Gambia. B 
means of this caravan, he at laft arrived in fafety at the Bib 
of the Gambia. 

In this journey, he often experienced the hofpitable difin- 
terefted kindnefs of the Dooty, whofe office nearly anfwers to 
that of our mayors, and whofe butinefs it is to provide for the 
neceflitous ftranger. With the liberal humanity and benevo- 
lence which charaéterife a fuperior difpenfation, it is confider- 
ed as a crime “ to fuffer the king’s ftranger to depart hungry.’ 
Sometimes the Dooty would receive a few kowries; fome- 
times this officer, and others, accepted a charm ; for the negroes 
are highly fuperftitious, and think that a charm will defend 
them from dangers in flood and field, from the venomous fer~ 
pent, the furious tiger, or {till more dangerous Moor. They 
acknowledge the fuperiority of the Europeans by preferring 
their charms ; and Mr. Park, like a good Chriftian, gave them 
the beft in his power, the Lord’s prayer, written on_a thin 
board. The hofpitality of his hoft and his family, at Kamalia, 
can never be fufficiently commended, . Their affiduity, their 
attentions, and-their folicitude, were unbounded; and their 
whole, reward was to be the value of one flave. They muft 
have been agreeably furprifed to find it doubled, 

The heat, as may be fuppofed, is, in the neighbourhood of 
the defert, intenfe; but, on the fouth, it is tempered by refreth- 
ing breezes ; and, in the morning and evening, the weather is 
ferene and pleafant. During the rainy feafon, the wind blows 
from the fouth-weft, the region of the mountains, The mone 
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foon ufaally changes after the latter end of June ; and the wind 
blows from the fouth weit, until the middle or end of October. 
The commencement of this monfoon is the {pring or feed 
time, and its termination is that of harveft. 

Among the productions, we fhall only mention the lotus. 
It is a thorny fhrub, and abounded through the whole of Mr, 
Park’s journey, though it prefers a fandy foil. It bears a {mall 

ellow farinaceous berry, of the fize of an olive, which, when 
dried and pounded, is made into cakes, refembling the fweeteft 
gingerbread. ‘The negroes alfo, from fome of their corn, pre- 
pare excellent beer. — Mr. Park’s particular adventures and 
misfortunes we muft follow in his own work. 





The Hiftory of the County of Cumberland, and fome Places 
adjacent, from the earlieft Accounts to the prefent Time: 
comprehending the local Hiftory of the County ; its Antiquities, 
the Origin, Genealogy, and prefent State of the principal 
Families, with biographical Notes ; its Mines, Minerals, and 
Plants, with other Curiofities, either of Nature or of Art. 
Particular Attention #s paid to, and a juft Account given of, 
every Improvement in Agriculture, Manufadtures, &c. By 
William Hutchinfon, F. A. 8. Author of the Hiftory of Dur- 
ham, Fc. 2 Vols. 4to. 2/.\2s. Boards.. Law and Son, 


PROVINCIAL hiftories have been fo multiplied in our 
times, that we may expect, at no very diftant period, to be 
ratified with a copious hiftory of every county in the king- 
_ me Works of this kind are generally encouraged by the 
public ; and indeed, when they are well executed, they are 
highly amufing and interefting. 
he compiler of the prefent work has exerted great dili- 
gence in the profecution of his tafk ; but, though his former 
labours in the fame department may be confidered as prefump- 
tions of his being in fome mea/ure qualified for his more recent 
undertaking, his fkill and ability are lefs confpicuous than his 
induftry. 

. In the introduétion, he inveftigates the ancient hiftory of 
the Britons in general. It was not neceffary for him to dwell 
upon that fubje&t, as moft of his fubfcribers ree be fuppofed 
to have in their poffeffion, or to have read, a hiftory of Eng- 
Jand. He at length {peaks of the ancient and prefent ftate of 
Cumberland. On the latter of thefe topics, he obferves, 


© The local wealth of this county confifts principally in its 
mines, of which the chief are of coal: copper, lead, black-lead, 
and flates, are alfo won here, and Camden fays veins of. gold and 
filver were difcovered in the reign of quéen Elizabeth ; but fince 











that time they have not been fearched for. The falmon trade, 
hath, of late years, become confiderable, and. much is fent freth 
to the London market; but, little or none pickled or cured. A 
confiderable number of black cattle and fheep are bred within this 
diftriét, but not of fo large a fize as thofe in Northumberland : 
large quantities of bacon and butter have, of late years, been fent 
to the London market ; and within thefe thirty years large calico 
printfields and check manufaétories have been eftablifhed in Car- 
lifle and its vicinity ; fuch articles of trade as we have enumerated 
have arofe to a degree of fignificance within a century: in fhort, 
one may fafely date the progrefs of that flourifhing ftate in which 
this county now appears, to be of no greater antiquity than from 
the union. Population increafes rapidly, cultivation is advancing 
on every hand: and the moft flattering appearances, that this 
county will become of the greateft confequence to the ftate, and 
of import to the mercantile world, within the courfe of another 
century, may be deduced from the growing manufactories, the in- 
creafe of tillage land, the fheep-walks and wool, the improved 
breed of cattle, the advance in fhipping and number of mariners, 
and the flourifhing ftate of the mines.’ Vol.i.  P. 33. 


Entering upon the body of the work, we are prefented with 
an account of the baronial diftri@t of Gillefland. The priory 
of Lanercoft is then defcribed; and a wretched plate, repre- 
fenting that ruin, is annexed. Horfley i is too copioufly quoted 
for a defcription of the antiquities found near Burdofwald. 
In the parith of Bewcaftle is a curious monument, which 
has furnifhed grounds of difpute. It is an obelifk, with figures 
and infcriptions fuppofed to be Danith. 

At Caftle-Steads, various antiquities have been found, in 
clearing the area of the Roman ftation near that {pot. ‘They 
are, however, of little importance. 

To the account of Naworth caftle are annexed fome anec- 
dotes of lord William Howard, formerly a proprietor of it. 


‘ He was’ (fays Mr. Hutchinfon) ‘ the terror of the mofs-troop- 
ers; and though he ruled the country with fevere, or rather mi- 
litary modes, yet he wrought many happy effects in the civilization 
of a race of inhabitants, as barbarous and uncultivated as ever 
poffeffed a fettlement in this ifland. He kept here conftantly 140 
men in arms, as his guard. ‘The approach to his apartments was 
fecured by plated doors, feveral in fucceffion, faftened by immenfe 
locks and bolts of iron, defending a narrow winding ftaircafe, 
where only one perfon could pafs ata time.’ Vol.i. Pp, 136. 





¢ It is faid,’ [that] * lord William was very ftudious, and wrote. 
much: that once when he was thus employed, a fervant came to 
tell him a prifoner was juft brought in, and defired to know what 
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fhould be done with him? Lord William, vexed at being difturb- 
ed, anfwered peevifhly, hang him! When: he had finifhed ‘his 
ftudy, he called and ordered the man to be brought before him for 
examination, but found that his order had been inftantly obeyed.’ 
Vol.i. PP. 137. 


In the parifh of Aldfton are * the richeft lead mines ia the 
north of England.’ A great number of the inhabitants, 
therefore, are miners; and (fays Mr. Houfman, whofe notes 
are fubjoined throughout thefe volumes), , 


‘ By long continuance in the works, they thew a fimplicity of 
manners, rarely found among other labouring people: they are 
ftrong of limb, and when in liquor, a vice too frequent, they are 
quarrelfome, refolute, and ferocious: but when ‘from home, are 
remarkably tra¢table, and fteadfaftly attached to their countrymen 
and fellow-labourers, Mining renders the people, later in man- 
hood, unhealthy, and the ftrongeft feldom exceed 60 years of age.’ 
Vol. i. P. 215. 


Thefe mines are faid to produce 16,000 pounds per annum, 
after the payment of all expenfes. They chiefly belong to 
the hofpital of Greenwich. 

The remarkable ftdnes called * Long Meg and her Daugh- 
ters,’ have given occafion for a long article ; but the quotations 
are unneceffarily multiplied. The conclufion is, that this af- 
femblage of ftones formed a Druidical court of juftice, as well 
as a temple of worfhip. ‘The remarks which are here intro- 
duced, refpecting the ftate of civilifation in the days of the 
Druids, are abfurd. The compiler denies that thofe times 
were barbarous, and terms all perfons ‘ feryile and abjeé,’ 
who {peak of them as fuch upon the mere authority of Ro- 
man writers. None but a prejudiced antiquary would pane- 
gyrife the civilifation of the tines which ‘preceded the Roman 
invafion of this ifland. j 

The défcription of Penrith is accompanied with remarks 
on the ancient monument in the church-yard. It feems to be 
the tomb of a warrior or hero of rude times. 

Though the parith of Grayftock, or Greyftoke, contains 
a feat of the duke of Norfolk, we do not fee the neceffity of 
inferting fo long a detail refpeGting the family of the How- 
ards as Mr. Hutchinfon has given. A fketch would have 
been fufficient. 

_ The beauties of Ullefwater and the neighbouring parts of 

Cumberland are defcribed chiefly in quotations. Or the man- 

ners and cuftoms of the mbabitants of this neighbourhood, a - 
fhort account is-added, which we will quote. 


* All the people of the dale attend at a funeral, which commonly 
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produces a great deal of feafting. .At thofe times, and tLzir clip- 
pings (or fheep-fhearings) ale circulates freely, and niany an hifto- 
rical fong and tale goes round. Public worfhip is attended with 
great regularity, though even at the diftance of four or five miles; 
and the inhabitants, in general, are well acquainted with the fcrip- 
tures. 

‘ The introduction of newfpapers into thefe fequeftered vales, we 
are perfuaded, has not.tended to increafe the happinefs of the peo- 
ple ; for, in general, they are debafed by party influence, and ren- 
dered abominable by pernicious fictions, fo as to carry with them 
dangerous principles. And, much have thofe travellers to anfwer 
for, whofe cafual intercourfe with this innocent and fimple people, 
tends to corrupt them; difleminating among them ideas of extrava- 
gance and diffipation ; giving them a tafte for vifionary pleafures, 
and falfe gratifications, of which they had no ideas; infpiring them 
with difcontent at home, and tainting their rough, induftrious man- 
ners, with a love of idlenefs, and a thirft after vicious~ purfuits.’ 
Vol.i. Pp. 446. 





* The inhabitants feldom drink fpirits to excefs; they are hofpi- 
table to ftrangers, affectionate to their parents, and friendly to each 
other; not at all given to contention, except when their fheep heaf 
is broken in upon, or their flocks molefted.—-There is a cuftom ia 
the villages of Patterdale, Matterdale, and Legberthwaite, fo unlike 
thofe perpetual jarrings and contentions, which fo often dif{grace and 
deftroy the peace of villages, that we cannot forbear noting it. 
When fheep ftray, no fearch is made after any particular wanderer, 
but every perfon takes care of the fheep that he finds ftrayed. On 
St. Martin’s day, the whoie neighbourhood meets, to claim and to 
reftore all the eftrays; every perfon bringing all that ‘he. has, which 
do not belong to him. This general exchange has always been 
eafily and happily fettled, without ever having yet produced a fin- 
gle quarrel or law-fuit. No other expence is ever thought of, but 
the general one of a hearty feaft.’ Vol.i. P. 447. 


We are afterwards led into various parifhes of which the 
accounts are uninterefting ; and the compiler even conducts 
us into Lancafhire, that he may amufe us with a furvey of 
the abbey and diftri&t of Furnefs. 

From an ancient record #elative to the town of Egremont, 
the following particulars are extracted by Mr. Hutchinfon : 


‘ The people of Egremont were obliged to find armed men for 
the defence of the fortrefs, forty days at their own charge. The 
lord was entitled to forty days credit for goods, and no more; and 
his burgefles might refufe to fupply him, till the debt which 
had exceeded that date was paid. They were bound to aids for 
the redemption of the lord and his heir from captivity, for the 
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knighthood of one of the lord’s fans, and the marriage of one of his 
daughters. They were to find him twelve men for his military ar- 
rays They were to hold watch and ward. They could not éntér 
the foreft with bow and arrow. They were reftrained from cut~ 
ting off their dogs feet within the borough, as being a neceflary and 
cuftomary defence : on the borders, the dogs appointed to be kept 
for defence were called flough dogs: this reftri€tion points out, that, 
within the limits of forefts, the inhabitants keeping dogs for defence 
were to lop off one foot or more, to prevent their chacing the game ; 
which did not fpoil them for the defence of a dwelling. A fingular 
privilege appears in the cafe of a burgefs committing fornication 
with the daughter of a ruftic, one who was not a burgefs, that he 
fhould not be liable to the fine impofed in other cafes for that ofs 
fence, unlefs he had feduced by promife of marriage. The fine for 
feducing a woman belonging to the borough was 3s. to the lord. 
By the rule for infpecting the dyers, weavers, and fullers, it feems 
thofe were the only trades at that time within the borough under 
the character of craftfmen. The burgeffes who had ploughs were 
to till the lord’s demefne one day in the year, and every burgefs to 
find a reaper: their labour was from morning, ad nonam; which 
was three o’clock, as from fix to three.’ Vol, ii. P. 25. 


The hiftory and defcription of Whitehaven occupy many 
pages. In the year 1633, this place confifted only of nine 
or ten cottages. Sixty years afterwards, there were 450 fa- 
milies in it, amounting to 2272 perfons. In 1785, the num- 
ber of inhabitants exceeded 16,000. The town owes its com- 
mercial importance to the exertions of the fucceflive heads of 
the Lowther family, from fir John, who lived in the reign of 
Charles IT. to che earl of Lonfdale, now the chief proprietor 
of land in this neighbourhood. The ftate of fhip-build- 
ing at this port is noticed with fome degree of partiality. 


‘ There are fix fhip-builders yards at Whitehaven ; and it is not 
unufual to’ fee ten, or twelve, new veffels upon the ftocks. The 
reputation of the mafter-builders at this port is well known. If 
proof were wanting, one might refer to Liverpool, where fuch 
numbers of the Whitehaven-built veffels are conftantly upon 
freight, and efpecially feleéted for the tranfporting of dry cargoes. 
We have nothing to do with the comparative merits of any place, 
or any fet of artificers; but we feel much fatisfaction in paying 
a {mall tribute of refpeé& to the acknowledged merits of this ufe- 
ful, this important clafs of mechanics, profecuting their bufinefs 
at Whitehaven, with a zeal for improvement, and an induftry fel- 
dom feparated from real genius; and, we may add, with an ap- 
probation which cannot fail of promoting their intereft and chae 
racter, as the fpecimens of their art become more widely diffemix 
nated, 
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¢ It may be proper to obferve, that the firft characteriftic of the 
Whitehaven fhip-building is ftrength :—in this particular, the 
veffels are faid to excel.all others. The next is burthen, with a {mall 
draft [draught] of water ; as the port is dry at low-water. — Perhaps, 
Auly within thefe twenty years, the lefs important circumftance of 
fhape was confidered :—we prefume, that {peed is a defideratum 
in all {fpecimens of naval architecture.—The art of happily com- 
bining all thefe properties; fo as to produce a machine the moft 
ufeful in navigation, is undoubtedly the ne plus ultra of the {ci- 
ence ;—and, perhaps, the building-yards of Whitehaven (in pro- 
portion) furnifh more inftances of fuch combimation than can elfe- 
where be met with.’ Vol. ii.  p. 83. 


For the defcription of the lake and vale of Kefwick, ample 
contributions are brought from various works. — Little judg- 
ment, however, is evinced in the difpofition of thefe borraw- 
ed ftores. 

In the account of the parifh of Kirk-Andrew, due praife 
is beftowed on the late Dr. Robert Graham of Netherby, 
whofe condnét as a landlord did honour to his chara¢ter. 
The confequences of his zealous endeavours are thus men- 
tioned : 


‘ Inftead of an half cultivated wafte, he lived to fee his pro- 
perty affume the appearance of a rich and fertile domain, provided 
with roads and adorned with plantations, 

‘ Inftead of the miferable hovels and poor village that once dif- 
figured his profpeé&t, he faw comfortable dwelling- howfes, and a 
neat market-town. The rent-roll of the eftate was “more than 
quadrupled, and yet the wealth of the tenants was increafed in a 
{till higher proportion, 

‘ The number of inhabitants was augmented by above a third, 
but their value as citizens was augmented in a ratio which is incal- 
culable; they were changed from being idle to be induftrious; 
from wretched cottagers, grovelling in dirt and poverty, into con- 
tented hufbandmen and opulent farmers :—4ftill more, they were 
changed from loofe and ignorant barbarians, ever quarrelfome and 
diforderly, into a peafantry, peaceable and regular; a peafantry, 
perhaps, more intelligent and better educated than moft others in 
the ifland. ) 

‘ Such have been the effects of doftor Graham’s exertions, 
If an enlightened hiftorian thought it a fubject of which the great- 
eft of the Roman emperors might juftly boaft, that he “ found his 
capital built of brick, and left it conftruéted of marble,’ what 
praife is due to an individual, ina private ftation, who has been 
able to meliorate the appearance of a country, and to improve the 
morals of its inhabitants?’ Vol. ii. Pp. 556. 
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The capital of the county is juftly the obje& of particular 
attention. Like a zealous antiquary, Mr. Hutchinfon fays,— 


* It is reafonable to apprehend, that in fo fine a fituation, on 
the confluence of three rivers, and the grand eftuarie of the Frith, 
this place was of fome ftrength and diftinétion before the coming 
of the Romans.’ Vol. ii. rp. 587. 


There might have been a town upon this fpot before the . 
Roman invation ; but it is more probable that it was a mere 
colleGtion of huts than that it was a place of any ftrength or 
importance. Of its ftate during the fway of the rete we 
have no certain account. , It was, however, a place of fome 
confequence in the reign of Egfrid the Northumbrian ; and, 
when the town had been deftroyed by the Danes, it was re- 
built by William Rufus, whofe fucceflor made it an epifcopal 
fee. 

Of the ftate of Carlifle, about the beginning of the prefent 
century, the reader may judge from the following particulars. . 
At that time, the city 


¢ Exhibited no marks of modern convenience and elegance. 
The buildings, moftly of wood, clay, and laths, befpoke the po- 
verty and bad tafte of the inhabitants. The gabels fronted the 
ftreets, the doors were generally in the centre, and many of the 
houfes had porches which projeéted two or three yards into the 
ftreet, doubtlefs for warmnefs. The front door was arched, or 
Gothic, formed to correfpond with the gabel ; and the diminutive 
windows, which gave light to the inner apartments, were very im- 
properly placed, but of the fame order. The doors were of oak, 
very ftrong and clumfy, put together with large wood pins, apart 
of which projected an inch or two from the door. Thefe pins 
were many in number, and fometimes placed in figures romanticly 
irregular. Houfes were not then painted either within or with- 
out; this being only a modern improvement. The ftreets, though 
{pacious, were paved with large ftones, and the centre part or 
caufeway, rofe to a confiderable height. The fronts from the 
houfes were paved in the fame manner, the confequence of which 
was, that the kennels or gutters were deep trenches, and ftone 
bridges were placed in many different parts, for the convenience 
of pafling from one fide of the ftreet to the other. Thefe gutters 
were the refervoirs of all kinds of filth, which when a fudden. 
heavy rain happened, by ftopping the conduit of the bridges, inun- 
dated the ftreets fo, as to render them impaffable on fobt.’ Vol. ii. 


P. 659. 
The town remained in this ftate till the middle of the. cen- 
tury. A woollen manufactory was then eftablifhed on a 


large feale ; and, though it failed, the fuccefs of other branch- 
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es of manufacture made full compenfation. Various im- 
provements now began to take place. A more elegant ftyle 
of building was adopted ; and many inconveniences and nui- 
fances difappeared from the city. At the fame time, the fru- 
gal manners of the inhabitants gave way to the encroach- 
nents of luxury. 

The population of Carlifle, in 1763, amounted to 4158 
perfons, the occupants of the fuburbs being included, Ina 
1780, 6299 were enumérated; and, in 1787, 1000 more 
were reckoned. 

Accounts are given of the perfons who have occupied this 
fee, to the number of fifty-three. Archdeacon Paley furnifhed 
the {ketch of bifhop Law, of whom he thus {peaks : 


¢ The life of Dr. Law was a life of inceffant reading and 
thought, almoft entirely direéted to metaphyfical and religious in- 
quiries ; but the tenet by which his name and writings are princi- 
pally diftinguifhed, is “ that Jefus Chrift, at his fecond coming, 
will, by an act of his power, reftore to life and confcioufnefs the 
dead of the human fpecies, who, by their own nature, and without 
this interpofition, would remain in the ftate of infenfibility, to 
which the death brought upon mankind by the fin of Adam had 
reduced them.” He interpreted literally that faying of St. Paul, 
1 Cor. xv.21. As by man came death, by man came alfo the 
refurreétion of the dead.”? This opinion had no other effeé& u 
his own mind than to increafe his reverence for Chriftianity, and 
for its divine founder. He retained it, as he did his other {pecula- 
tive opinions, without laying, as many are wont to do, an extrava- 
gant ftrefs upon their importance, and without pretending to more 
certainty than the fubjeét allowed of. No man formed his own 
conclufions with more freedom, or treated thofe of others with 
greater candour and equity. He never quarrelled with any perfon 
for differing from him, or confideréd that difference as a fufficient 
reafon for queftioning any man’s fincerity, or judging meanly of 
his underitanding. He was zealoufly attached to religious liberty, 
becaitle he thought that it leads to truth; yet from his heart- he 
loved peace. But he did not perceive any repugnancy in thefe 
two things. There was nothing in his elevation to his bifhoprick 
which he fpoke of with more pleafure, than its being a proof that 
decent freedom of inquiry was not difcouraged. 

¢ He was a man of great foftnefs of manners, and of the mildeft 
and moft tranquil difpofition, _His voice was never raifed above 
its ordinary pitch. His countenance feemed never to have been 
ruffled ; it preferved the fame kind and compofed afpeét, truly in- 
dicating the calmnefs and benignity of his temper. He had an ut- 
ter diflike of large and mixed companies. Next to his books his 
chief fatisfaétion was in the ferious converfation of a literary coms 
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panion, or in the company of a few friends, In this fort of fociety 
he would open his mind with great unrefervednefs, and with a pe- 
culiar turn and {prightlinefs of expreffion. His perfon was low, but 
well formed ; his complexion fair and delicate. Except occafional 
interruptions by the gout, he- had for the greateft part of his life en. 
joyed. good health ; and when not confined by that diftemper, was 
full of motion and aétivity. About nine years before his death, he 
was greatly enfeebled by a fevere attack of the gout in his ftomach; 
and a fhort time after that, loft the ufe of one of his legs. Not- 
withftanding his fondnefs for exercife, he refigned himfelf to this 
change, not only without complaint, but without any fenfible di- 
minution of his chearfulnefs and good humour. His fault (for we 
are not writing a panegyric) was the general fault of retired and 
ftudious charaéters, too great a degree of inaction and facility in his 
public ftation. The modefty, or rather bafhfulnefs of his nature, 
together with an extreme unwillingnefs to give pain, rendered ‘him 
fometimes lefs firm and efficient in the adminiftration of authority 
than was requifite. But it is the condition of human mortality. 
There is an oppofition between fome virtues which feldom permits 
them to fubfift together in perfection.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 637. 


Lifts of the animals, plants, and minerals of Cumberland, 
{cientifically arranged, are added to the work ; and biographi- 
cal memoranda are inferted in various parts of it. Some ac- 
count of a remarkable native of the county we will tranfcribe 
from one of thefe fketches. 


* At Little Broughton, in 1714, was born Abraham Fletcher; a 
man of fome celebrity, though but a tobacco-pipe-maker, and the 
fon of a perfon of the fame occupation. The father had a fmall 
paternal eftate; on which, with his trade, he was barely enabled to 
live, and bring up his family, without their becoming burthenfome 
to their parifh. It is not certain, that his fon Abraham ever went 
to any {chool. We mention it on the authority only of a common 
report, that, very early in life, before he was able to do any work, 
his parents once {pared him for three weeks, to attend a fchool in 
the village, where youth were taught at the rate ofa fhilling for the 
quarter. If this report be well-founded, all the education he ever 
had that was paid for, coft three-pence. By fome means or other 
however he learned to read: and, before he had arrived at man- 
hood, he had alfo learned to write. With thefe humble attain- 
ments to fet out with, it does him infinite honour, that, at length by 
dint of induftry alone, Abraham Fletcher became a man of {cience, 
znd a man of learning. He was of a thinking, inquifitive mind ; 


and, having taught himfelf arithmetic, in preference to any other 
fcience, only becaufe he met with a book of arithmetic and no 
other, for the fame reafon he applied himfelf to mathematical in- 


veftigations. 


Whatever he attempted, he attempted with all his 
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might; and purfued with unwearied diligence. In the day-time, 
he was employed in hufbandry, or in making pipes: and, at night, 
eagerly betook himfelf to work the theorems (which ward hé long 
ufed to pronounce thedrems) on which, during the day, he had 
been intenfely ruminating. Often has he fate up all night, deli 
neating diagrams ; to the ferious grief of his parents, who confider~ 
ed only the apparent unprofitablenefs of fuch purfuits, and the cer-. 
tain lofs of the lump or two of cannel-coal, incurred by his lucu- 
brations. Hardly ever, even in the fubfequent more profperous 
periods of -his life, did he afpire to any thing beyond a rufb-light. 
The parents, contented in their ignorance, felt no ambition to have 
their fon pafs through life otherwife than they had done, in ‘the 
midit of hard work, and hard fare. And, as his midnight ftudies, 
and abftractednefs of mind, feemed not to them likely to qualify 
him either to work more, or to eat lefs, they thought it their duty, 
and for his intereft, to difcountenance and difcourage his paffion 
for theorems : his beoks and his flate were hid ; and he was dou- 
ble-tafked with labour. It was this poor man’s fate. to begin and 
continue through life his purfuit after knowledge, under almoft 
every poflible difadvantage: yet difficulties and difcouragements 
feemed but to increafe his ardour. 'We remember his ‘relating, 
many years ago, with vaft felf-complacence and fatisfaction, a de- 
vice he had formed; by which he flattered himfelf he fhould be 
permitted to ftick to his ftudies without interruption, at his few in- 
tervals of leifure. He married early ; and his wife, adopting the 
opinions and maxims of his parents, was no friend to ftudies, which 
appeared to her little likely to lead to any thing that might help to 
feed and clothe themfelves, or their children. ~Over his houfe of 
one room, there was a kind of loft, or boarded flcor, (in Cumber- 
land called a dauks) which, however, had neither door, window, 
nor ftairs. Hither, by means of.a fingle rope, which he always 
drew up after him, he mounted with his book and his flate; 
and here he went through Euclid. Weare confcious our anecdote 
is but fimple ; yet it is not infignificant. 

‘ At about the age of thirty, even his wife began to be perfuudled, 
that learning, according to the old faw, may fometimes be a fubfti- 
tute for houfe and land, and confented to his relinquifhing his ma- 
nual labours, and fetting up as a fchoolmaftr. For feverai years, he 
. was a teacher of mathematics of confiderable reputation ; and ma~ 
ny refpectable young men were his pupil’. 

* Still purfuing knowledge wherever knowledge was to be found, 
Abraham (now Mr.) Fletcher, became a botanift, as well as a ma- 
thematician: but he ftudied the-properties, rather than the claffifi- 
cation of plants; and made many experiments to afcertain their 
medical virtues. Few men, it is believed, have lately made a greater 
proficiency than he did, inthis (now perhaps too much neglected) 
department of fciente: and he was foon qualified to commence 
doctor, as wellas {choolmafter. Ir is true, indeéd, he praétifed chiefs’ 
Cait. Rev. Vou. XXIV. Dec. 3798. © Dd 
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dy, if. not folely, with decoétions or diet-drinks: yet, with thefe, be 


either did perform, or got the reputation of performing, many ea- 
fraordinary cures; and had no {mall practice.’ Vol. ii. r. 324, 





§ Like Dryden, like the late Mr. Henderfon, of Pembroke-col- 
dege, Oxford, and like many other men of unqueftionably great 
abilities and learning, Fletcher put great confidence in the prognof- 
ticatiorts of judicial aftrology. And what is more extraordinary, 
amany ¢ his prediGions were wonderfully fulfilled.’ Vol. ii. rp. 325. 





* Te was much to Mr. Fletcher’s credit, that with all his attention 
40 mére intelle¢tual attainments, he never was inattentive to thofe 
duties which prudence had annexed to his ftation in life. He was 
mot only a pattern of induftry but a pattern of economy ; two vir- 
tues, which have been well called the handmaids of fortune. - And 
hence he was enabled to leave to his large family not lefs than 
4000l.,; 30001. of which were of his own earning.’ Vol.ii. p. 326. 


.. He died at an advanced age in the year 1793. He publithed 
the Univerfal Meafurer, a work of merit, | 

' ‘This publication, with reference to the greater part of it, 
may be termed rudis indigeftaque moles. It confifts of a great 
variety of materials, from which a valuable hiftory of the 
county might be compofed: but, im its prefent f{tate, it wants 
the reforming hand of an able writer. 





) ~~ 


F . Lucretii Cari de Rerum Natura Libros fex longe emenda- 
™ dares reddidit G. /Vakefield; Sc. (¢ Concluded from p. 
262.) 


* "THE third volume of this work commences with a poem 
addreffed to Lucretius by the learned editor. It is, in various 
parts, elegant and fpirited, The writer takes leave of the poet 
whom he has.illuftrated, and expreffes his hope that his own 
name may defcend to pofterity with that of the philgfophical 
bard. It will be a fufficient reward to him, he fays, Whis lit- 
tle bark fhould fail as an attendant. upon the great veflel, and 
if.pofterity fhould be inclined to confider his work as worthy 
of patronage mofe extenfive and fplendid than that which it 
has saeaived If he had followed the profefhon of arms rather 
than that of literature, or had promoted the prevailing rage 
for «war, ‘a sace devoted to Bellona and the Furies’ would 
have deemed him, he thinks, more prudently attentive to his 
intereft than he has proved himfelf to be. He does not, how- 
every.repent of his general attachment to the Mufes, or think 
the partigular time mif-{pent which he has employed in the 
fiudy< Of Lucretius. By his philological purfuits he was 
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amufed and interefted, while the demons of war were raging 
ground. efit . .oiF 

To the confideration of the notes upon the fifth book we 
now proceed. The fecond verfe of the book is allowed by 
Mr. Wakefield to be in a corrupt ftate ; but he is unwilling to 
tamper with it, and has therefore given it according to the beft 
editions— 


——— pro rerum majeftate, hiisque repertis. bt | 
116, 117, Terras, et folem, et celum, mare, fidera, lunam, 
Corpore divino, debere zeterna manere. 


For the laft word, meare is fubftituted in the prefent edition; 
in compliance with the authority of the. oldeft manufcripts ; 
but the defence of the word, as preferable to manere, is not fa~ 
tisfactory ; nor is the fuppofed illuftration from Ovid ftriétly 
appofite; for micet well refers to corona, whereas meare will 
not fuit all the fubftances or bodies mentioned in the 116th 
line. We fubjoin the note in queftion, that the claffical reader 
may judge for himfelf. 


‘ Pro didtione meare vulgus editorum pofuit, audaciffime et in- 
{citiflime, manere : veriti {cilicet, ne verbum meare unicuique no- 
mini praecedentium minus accurate conveniret. Quam indotte! 
Nos elegantiam fuam Lucretio religiofiffime effe redonandam pror- 
fus exiftimavimus, pro inerti correétorum interpolatione, qua fri- 
gore ferit locum. Ita folent poéte vividiorem et ornatiorem dicendi 
modum fequi, et picturatas voces otiofis anteferre. Non-alienus elt 
Ovidius, trift, v. 3. 41. 


Sic micet wternum, vicinaque fidera vincat, 
Conjugis in ceelo Creffa corona tuz. 


Duret, maneat, vel fimile quippiam, pedeftrem fermonem refipu- 
iffet.’ 


134. 
Mr. Waketield has introduced /oxgius from manufcripts, not 
without, the ufual animadverfions upon his editorial prede- 
ceffors&® f 
248. Illpd.in hiis rebus we me arripuiffe rearis. 
We are pleafed to find ne conripuiffe in lieu of the words 
which we have marked. 
297. ——r— pingues multd caligize, tede. 
Fuligine, by a plaufible conjecture, is thought more worthy 
of a place than. the ca/igine of the ordinary editions. 


312—314. Denique, non monimenta virtim dilabfa videmus? 
Quezrere, proporro, fibi quomque fenefcere credas. 
Non ruere avolfos filices a montibus altis--. 


Of the.fecond of thefe lines, there are various readings ; and 
Dd2 ) % 


Neque a nervis et fanguine longiter effe. 
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both that and the third are condemned by Lambinus and Bentley 
as the produce of an interpolating critic. ‘The note upon this 
paflage is worthy of tranfCription. 


‘ Argutulus eft poéta {cilicet, dum inanes faftus et frivolam mor- 
talium fragilium arrogantiam irridet, caftigatque. Quafi dixerat: 
“ Nonne paffim videmus, dum viam facimus, tumulos defunétoram 
dilapfos, corruentes, ac ruinofos? Credas propemodum eos dato 
quafi ftudio ad femeftutem properanter contendere, quocunque tan- 
dem modo; ut eandem mortalitatem homunculis, quos contegunt, 
ocyflime confequantur.” In his autem nihil equidem difcernere 
valeo, ad quod editor prudens debeat offendere, aut cujus lepidus 
{criptor poenitere.. Jam veroi{cripfi verfum, prout invenitur in ve- 
tuftifimis incorruptiflimisque exemplaribus, adeo ut de fenfu, fi 
minus probus fit et commendabilis, neceflum eft ipfe poéta videat. 
‘Tales libros confentientes temere proculcare non eft meum. Bent- 
leius, poft Lambinum, hunc et fequentem verfum pro adulterinis et 
audacter intrufis habuit: quos demiror. Sed cuilibet promptum 
eft ita nodum Gordianum diffecare. Obftupefcimus Preigero, ho- 
mini annumerando lautioribus, aurum in Voffianis fordibus inve- 
nienti; vix dignis, quibus charte noftre inquinentur : 

Que ruere proporro isi, conque fenefcere credas. 
Nimirum, aliquoties cogimur, de tentaminibus excellentium viro~ 
rum, fed artis divinze veneres non medullitus fentientium, loqui du- 
rius et acerbius, quam vellemus. Nec tedium non eft devoran- 
dum nobis, exhibendi coram leétoribus verficulum indigniffime ac- 
ceptum, qualem ex officina fua diffictum editores boni protulerunt : 


Cedere proporro, /ubitogue fenefcere ca/u.’ 





345- terrat Coclique —. 
Mr. Wakefield has reftored terrarum ; but he has expreffed 


himfelf with greater acrimony of, cenfure, and alfo with greater 
felf-complacency, than the occafion required. : 





421. Ordine fe /uo queque 


Tn“one manufcript, he has thus found a difputed paffage. 
Suo muft therefore here be read as one fyllable ; ony if this be 
the true reading, the difcovery of which he boatts, with regard 
to a line*in the feventh eclogue of Virgil, is well fupported, as 
the latter poet is a very frequent imitator of Lucretius. 


‘ Euge! euge! sipyxauev’ nobismetipfis gratulamur. Ad amuf- 
fim prieceptoris magni magnus difcipulus indubitanter eft quadran- 
dus; et multorum criticorum tumultus jam fedabuntur in eternum,; 
temeritas etiam .nonnullorum, membranas conculcantium, repri- 
metur, veriflima conftitutione Maroniani verfis, de codicum telti- 
monio, ad ecl, vil. 54. 


: Suata jacent paflim /vd guaque {ub arbore poma.: 
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Vides /ud fexti caftis validiffimo Cari robore fuffultum, et fe contra 
cavillatores univerfos jure optimo tueri quire.’ 


go9. Unum labundi confervans ufque tenorem. 
The eafy flow and extraordinary fmoothnefs, as well as fo# 
ber dignity of this line, are noticed by. the editor in high terms 
of praife. Gray, who was a man of extenfive reading, feems 
to have had this verfe in his recollection when he wrote —» 
‘ They kept the noifelefs tenor of ‘their way.’ 
678. Con/equa natura ef jam rerum ex ordine certo. 


For this reading we have con/equie quodque eff in the work 
before us; and it appears to be genuine. 


736.— Veneris prenuncius 
Bentley having here recommended veris, and Mr.. Wake- 


field having formed a fimilar conjecture, that word is inferted 
in the text for Veneris; and the improvement is obvious. 


752. — quur luna queat terram fecludere /olis —, 
Mr. Wakefield: prefers po/cis ; and, though he admits that 
the paffage is difficult, he is confident of the propriety of his 
explanation, which we fhall ftate in his own words, without 
counteracting it by any objections. ! 











‘ Senflis.... loci, fubtiliore dicendi genere involutus, fic fe 
habet :- ** Pofcis autem, cur luna terram queat obumbrare? Tum 
aliud corpus putetur non poffe idem facere."” Nempe, qui dubitat 
de priore re, eidem liceat de pofteriore quoque dubitare : quum ve- 
ro priori affenferint plerique, nihil cauffz eft, quare et pofterior? re- 
cufent affentire.—Nobismetipfis certiffima videtur hac enarrande 
ftructure ratio; et dicendi formulas haud diffimiles lector reperiat 
apud Virgilium, ecl, iii. go. geo. ii. 105, 106.’ 








8go. rapidis canibus fubcinétas — . 

He has ventured to alter the firft word to rabidis, and has 
fupported the emendation (for we confider it as fuch) by a mul- 
tiplicity of quotations. , 

1441. Tam mare velivolis florebat propter odores. 

All the critics who have' endeavoured to improve this verfe, 
are feverely cenfured for their folly and audacity ; but, as given 
by the bebe editor, it does not feem pure or genuine. 

Lib. VI. v. 15. Atque animi ingratis vitam vexare querelis, 

This line is followed, in the old copies, by Caujfam, que in- 
Seftis cogit feevire querelis ; a verfe which is excluded by feve- 
ral of the editors, who have thus, without authority, given the 
former line : | 

Atque animum infeftis cogi fervire querelis, 
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49. Ventorum excierat pacator—. | 


We ftrongly doubt whether this is the true reading ; and, 
as the paflage is fo corrupt, it is perhaps imaprattionbiec to Tes 
fiore it. 

69, 70. - numina fanéta 
Seepe oberunt 


The fubftitution of odcrunt for oderunt and aderunt, is fo 
well juftified, that we will quate the remarks upon this point. 


© Obcrunt: i. e. “ 0b os tibi erunt; et, quafi minitantia, vultus 
fievos a coeli regionibus oftendent.” Elegantiffime. , .. . Leétor 
lepidus nafutusque fingulare diétionis odefe exemplum in primaria 
ejus fignificatione, haud alibi temere vifendum, fedulo obfervet ve- 
lim: quum vero hxc oppofitio, et fui in oculos alienos ingerendi 
importunitas, plerumque fit hoftiliter animati, et injariam meditantis ; 
hi proclivi eft intelligere, quam leniter hoc verbum ad fenfum xo- 
cendi delabatur. Interea, nihil liquidius, quam nos finceriffimam 
{cripturam eruiffe ; quum exquifitius vocabulum librariis et edito+ 
ribiss pariter impofuerit in hoc loco: pam membrane et editi ve- 
teres ad unum habent oderunt, preter P.*. qui aderunt ; unde hodi- 
erni editores exceperint: fed extemplo jures hoc effe recentis core 
rectoris facinus. Qui capiant aliter Virgilianam phrafin, ad geo. i, 
o74- nec {cjenter politiffimum artificem deguftant, et egregie fal- 
untur ; 








Numquam inprudentibus imber 





Obfuit s— 
i, e. “ Imber nunguam illis obverfatus eff, vel fe coram dedit, qui 
hon poterant, ope ceeleftium fignorum, fatis providere ante, ac pra- 
cavere.”’ Nihil planius; ut mireris merito doétorum inficetias, 
fubtilia daw Svaaww prorfus intempeftive prodigentium,’ 


183. — oculorum ad limina noftra. 


This reading properly fuperfedes that which appears in fome 
editions—ocules ad fumina noftros. 
280, 281. Inde, ubi percaluit gravius ventofis, et ignis 
Inpetus inceflit. | 
- Bentley would here read venti vis vel gravis semis ; but.our 
gommentator rcjects this mode of adjufting the text, though he 
does not decifively maintaia the propriety of the other reading, 
2g§-. Incidit in validam maturo a culmine nubem, 
The purity. of this paffage feems to have been reftored by 
the editor, who thus explains the import of it: 
>, 4. Vuk nimirum poéta, ventum ita incidere -vertici, vel {periori 
parti, nubis, jam maturos ignes geftantis, ut eam permeet, atque al- 
teram, five inferiorem, partem. ejus, unde fulmen evolet, perrum- 
pat. Hinc omnia fiunt clara, et expedita.’ . 


C—— —= 
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* This abbreviation refers to the edition of Pius, 
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.. 60% —— - zterng mandata Saluti. 


With reafon has Mr. Wakefield praifed the elegance and: 
dignity of thefe expreffions. | 


* Nofter, optimus omnium ferme poéta, an nmgis magnifice fo-- 
cutus fit hag oceafione, piane duybites, an eleganter., Quafi {cilicet 
univerfus mundus quedam'wapaxarabyxy fotet, quam Salus ipfa in 
zternum confervaret, dente Temporis indelibatam, nullisque inju- 
riis obnoxiam.’ . : 


716. Anni tempore eo, gui Etefiz effe feruntur. 


He has exhibited this verfe in a purer ftate than that in_ 
which we had before feen it. ‘The fame remark may be ap- 
plied to the 722d line, — 

Inter nigra viriim percogte fecla colore. 
747. ‘6 locus eft Cumas apud; acri fulfure montes—. 

Few verfes in-the whole poein have given more exercife to 
the critics, than this line. After a ftatement of the varieties of 
reading, Mr.. Wakefield obferves of the verfe — ‘ 


‘ Vulgo nimirum, fine.omni probabilitatis {pecie, sic edi folet ¢ . 
Qualis apud Cumas locus eft, montemgue Ve/evum : 
confufis omnibus, et more prorfus temerario, nulla codicum ratione 
habita, conftitutis, Jam vero dies me deficeret, nec vires et charte 
fufficerent, fi pergerem morofam enumerationem facere divinatio- , 
num omnium fingillatim, quas fecunda doctorum fagacitas in hunc 
verficulum copiofifime profudit. Agicrapas xeivos cigv’ funt enim 
ferme commentitie# prorius, futilesque. Bentleius id, quod nos ex, , 
hibuimus, probabat ; nifi quod fic initium verfus reicribendum di- , 

ceret, “* Ut /acus eft Cumas :” qu parum videntur neceflaria.’ 


956, 957- Et sempcfatem, terra coeloque .cocrtam, 
In ceelum ‘terramque remote jure facetfunt.. 


In fome of the manufcripts,; tempeffates, coortam, and remo- 
t@, appear ; but thefe expreffions do not feem to be genuine. 


1177. ———— muflabat tacito Medicina timore. 


This: pro/opopesa is certainly beautiful ;, and it therefore re- 
ceives yery high praife from one who is a warm admirer of 
claffical beauty. eae 

1262, 1263. Multa, fiti proftrata, viam per, proque voluta, 
Corpora, filanos ad aquarum /ru@a, Jacebant, 

The word fruéi¢ is introduced, conjeQurally, for rata - 
but this freedom is perhaps objectionable, as it.may be alleged, 
that the bodies lay near the fountains as they fell, and were not 
heaped or piled up by the furvivors. The note upon the word 
in queftion follows : 

‘ Strufa: fic aufus equidem,fum repenere, conjectura nixus, 
pro librorum omniuny diétione /irefe ; ut ab Lucretio amolirer re- 
petitionem, qu turpiflimam fermonis paupertatem, et defeétum 
ingenii, proloquitur. Ubinam vero illi mortuorum aceryi erant 
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accumulandi, nifi ad canales ac fcaturigines aquarum, quo eadem 
fitis ardentifima morbofos omnes compellebat? Videamus etiam 
interea, an non Virgiliani verfus, in geo. iii. 556, noftre diyinationi 
non patrocinentur: 


Jamque catervatim dat ftragem, atque adgerat ipfis 

In ftabulis turpi dilabfa cadavera tabo. 
Quem locus Thucydidis paralleius comitetur: —a@rAra xas vencos 
ex’ GAAYAOIS amodvyrnovrEs ExeIvTO, KAI Ev Tals S015 extruvdavro, | 
Hab Meo Tas xpyvas amacas, Ypilyyres, Ty Te vdATOS ersGupLta.— 
Denique, confufio vocabulorum fructus et frratus ufitatis librario- 
yum aberrationibus annumeranda eft.’ 


1278. — totus repedabat — 


_Trepidabat is, with reafon, banithed from this verfe: and Mr. 
Wakefield has, ina note, ably and fatisfa@orily defended a hap- 
py emendation in his edition of Horace, (Od. i. 37. 24.) 

Clafle cité repedavit oras, 





for reparavit. — 

The laft line of the poem begins, in one copy, with rorantes: 
and deferrentur appears in another: but the verfe, more pro- 
perly conftituted, is — 

Rixantes potius quam corpora defercrentur. 

An index highly ufeful to thofe who with to refer to the 
notes for the purpofes of philological criticifm, and another 
which contains all the words in the poem, conclude the work. 

That this publication exhibits, in a ftrong point of view, the 
erudition and talents of the editor, no perfon, we think, will be 
difpofed to deny. The fagacity and judgement of the critic, 
and the learning and diligence of the fcholar, appear in thefe 
volumes to great advantage. Many difficult paffages in the 
Lucretian poem are happily explained ; and the courfe of the 
argument is, in general, traced with fkill. But we cannot re- 
frain from obferving, that a want of mederation is manifefted 
in the ftritures on the emendatory and conjectural labors of 
former editors, who are frequently cenfured in the moft grofs 
and contumelious terms. Many readers, however, may con- 
fider thefe animadvetfions as the effufions of vivacity and fpi-’ 
rit, by which an occafional poiguancy is imparted to the’ 
notes. 

In addition to the remarks and criticifms which .more im- 
mediately relate to the poem on the univerfe, Mr. Wakefield 
has propofed a great number of alterations for the improve- 
_ment of the works of the generality of the Greek and Roman 
writers. Though fome of thefe may ‘not’be deemed real emen- 
dations, many are worthy of being confidered in that light. 

: Upon the whole, we may, without hazard of consihdidlido, 
pronounce this edition of Lucretius the beft that has appeared, 
and can recommend the notes as a valuable fund of claffical 


criticifm, 
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Medical Fa&s and Obfervations.. Vols. V.VI.VII. (Con- 
tinued from Vol. XI. New Arr. p. 155.) 


IN entering upon the fifth volume of this ufeful work, we, 
meet with 

I; « An Account of two Cafes of Popliteal Aneurifm, By 
Mr. Thompfon Forfter, Surgeon on the Staff of the Army, 
and Surgeon to Guy’s Hofpital.’ 

Here are two inftances of the fuccefsful treatment of po- 
pliteal aneurifm in Mr. Hunter’s mode. | 

lJ. « An Account of the good Effects of Opium in the Cafe 
of a Perfon poifoned by Dizitalis. By Thomas Beddoes, M. D.’ 

The effects of digitalis, in this cafe, were counterbalanced 
by opium, by ipecacuanha, and extract. cicute : poifon was. 
expelled by poifon. We have feen many inftances in which 
a little wine was equally and more quickly beneficial. 

III. * Some Obfervations on the Difeafes that occurred on 
board the Ship Europa, in the Service of the hon, Eaft India 
Company, during a Voyage from England to and from Ma-. 
drafs and Bengal. By-Mr. John Watfon, late Surgeon of 
the faid Ship, and now Surgeon at Wellingborough, in North- 
amptonthire.’ . 

This is a plain and judicious defcription, The ordinary 
fever of tropical climates was increafed and a little altered, by 
a convalefcent from a fhip fever, received on board in the be- 

inning of the voyage. The ufual remittent of hot and marihy 
See with dyfentery, fupervened. The practice was, 
however, fuccefsful. 

IV. * Cafe of-a compound Diflocation of the Tibia and 
Fibula, accompanied with a Fraéture and Lofs of a cunfider- 
able Portion ot the Aftragalus, and likewile with a Fracture 
of the Thigh Bone; with Remarks. By Mr. James Rumfey, 
Surgeon at Amertham [ 4gmondefham] in Buckinghambhire.’ 

he fracture of the thigh prevented the intended amputa- 
tion; and the cure was at lafit completed. Some ufeful ob- 
fervations, refpecting the events of fimilar difafters in the 
country, oppofed to the events when the patients are ina 
crowded city, are added. 

V. * A Cafe of violent Diftortion of the Foot, occafioned 
by a Rotation.of the Aftragalus, in confequence of a Fall, 
and accompanied with a Laceration of the Integuments at the 
quter Ancle, and Expofure of a Portion of the Fibula. By 
Mr. William Guy, Surgeon at Chichefter.’ 

This cafe fucceeded completely, without amputation. 

VI. * Cafes of the Urticaria or Nettle Rath, with Obferv- 
ations ; by T. M, Winterbottom, M. D. Phyfician to the 
Settlement at Sierra Leone.’ 

The urticaria of nofologifts is reprefented as an eruptive 
difeafe from a given {pecific infection, following a fever, It 
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mbhy,; however, be doubted whether fuch a difeafe exifts, though - 
we think we have feen inftanees of it. 

VIE. *¢ An Account of the Effects of Vitriolic Ether ima 
Cafe of fpafmodic Affeétion of the Stomach; and’ in‘two 
Cafes of Intermittent Fever. By Mr. Willfam Davidfon, Apo-' 
thecary in London.’ oR 

‘That a netvous affection of the ftomach, or the paroxyfm 
of an intermittent, fhould be {topped by a powerful antifpaf- 
modic, is not very furprifing. 

VIL. * An Account of the poifonous Effects of the Seeds of 
the Datura Stranionium Linn. By Mr. James Johnfon, Suy- 
geon at Lancafter.” : 

The effeéts of thefe feeds are now well known: though 
pernicious, ‘they are feldom fatal. Some cafes, recorded by 
Dr. Ruth and other refpe€table praitioners, are fubjoined. 

YX. « A Cafe of Hydrophobia. By Mr. Richard Simmons, 
. Surgeon to the Britith Lying-in Hofpital.’ , 
‘ Nothing 1s added to the hiftory of the'difeafe from this cafe, 
which terminated fatally. 

X. “An Account of a Child born‘without Organs of Gene- 
ration. By Mr. Edward Ford, F. A. S. Surgeon to the Weft- 
minfter General Difpenfary.’ . 

The ‘child, though apparently‘a female, was born without 
utertis, ovaria, or vagina. The rectum ended in an anterior 

cavity, near the orifice of the meatus urinarius. | 

XL ‘ Cafe of Apoplexy in a pregnant Woman ; with Ob- 
fervations. By Mr. Philip Williarhs, Surgeon at Rugby in 
Warwickhhire.’ P 

When the uterus was beginning to dilate, in the laft month, 
of pregnancy, an effufion of blood took place in the brain; 
and the woman inftantly died. The circumftance of a deter- 
tnination to the head, in the laft months, is not very uncom. 

mon. We have feen it produce reftleffnefs, delirium, and 
even fomnolency, the caufe of which is uncertain. We have 
fometimes fufpected, that it arofe from an obftruCtion of ‘the 
circulation through the cord, as we have obferved it when the 
rope has been twifted rotind the child’s neck, or where the 
child has fuddenly died. In this inftance, there were two 
children, each prefenting itfelf przternaturally ; one with 
the breech foremoft, the other with one foot. Thefe prefent- 
ations muft have impeded the circulation in the cord; and the 
children were feémingly dead before the accident. But what 
effe&t either might have Had, further obfervation muft ‘deter- 
mine. We truft, that our hint will not be wholly loft. 

_ Some extracts from the Tranfaftions of the Royal So- 
cieties of London and Edinburgh, and from the Memoirs of 
the Royal Irith Academy, with the ufual catalogue of books, 
een the fifth volume, | ; i 
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The firft article of the fixth volume is by Mr. Winterbot- 
tom, on the ufe oftarfenic in the intermittents of :tropical cli- 
mates. He finds it fucceed equally well in thefe, as in the 
more temperate .regions, except thatthe ftrength is not fo 
foon recovered. From a fhort account of the weather, pre- 
ceding the appearance of thefe difeafes; we find them follow- 
ing the rainy feafon, beginning as remittents, and rerntinating 
about November-and December in intermittents. ‘The arfenic 
does not fucceed in the night fevers from irritability, which 
are fo regular as often to miflead the pra&itioner.—He adds 
an interefting hiftory of the ufe of arfenic asa remedy y but, 
in encouraging larger dofes, and a more general ufe of this 
drug, he is lefe judicious than he is in other parts of the effay: 

lf. * An Account of the good Effects of a Solution of Sal 
Ammoniac, in Vinegar, employed, as a topical Application; 
in Cafes of lacerated Wounds. By Mr. Henry Yates Carter, 
Surgeon at Kettley, near Wellington, in Shrophhire.’ 

The application, now recommended, was hinted at in the 
fecond volume of the ‘ Medical Faéts.’ It is at prefent en- 
forced from having been found ufeful in very violent lacerated 
wounds, compound fra@tures, &c. 

Iii. «Cafe of a difeafed Kidney. By the fame.’ 

This is a cafe of nephritis, terminating in fuppuration, in 
confequence of external bruifes ; but the kidney had certainly 
before been difeafed from gravel. The caufe is fingular, and 
the hiftory deferves to be recorded. The vio/ent pain, it may 
be remarked, occurred only after the fuppuration. ) 

IV. « Cafe of a Gun-Shot Wound of the Head. By the fame.’ 

A Heffian grenadier received a ball on the external canthus 
of the eye: it paffed through the head, and came out a little 
below, and behind, the oppofite car. It evidently miffed the 
optic nerve and the frontal finus; and, as there was the advan- 
tage of a depending drain, the man recovered completely. 

v. ‘An Account of fome extraordinary Symptoms which 
were apparently connected with certain morbid. Alterations 
about the Veins and Nerves. By Mr. John Pearfon, Surgeon 
of the Lock Hofpital, and of the Public Difpenfary.’ 

This is a curious paper. Many initances are recorded, ia 
which fmall indurated tumours haye been attended with much 
pain and general nervous complaints. It feems, from the cafe 
before us, and from fome others, that they proceed,from a por- 
tion of vein and nerve, included in the indurated tumour, 
which prevents.any expanfion at leaft of the former, and irti- 
tates the latter. ‘The {ubftance of our author’s explanation 


gnay be found in the following extract — 
¢ As the preceding hiftory contains fome curious and rather un- 
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common circumftances, I beg leave to offer a few obfervations 
upon fome of them. .The indurated part having been deftroyed 
by a cauftic, it was not in my power to examine its internal ftruc- 
ture, fo as to difcover the true nature of the morbid alteration, 
I afcertained, however, that a portion of the vena faphena major, 
and that branch of the crural nerve which accompanies it in its 
courfe down the infide of the lec, were completely included within 
this tumour. This fact was clearly demonftrated after the exfolia- 
tion of the efthar; for I then faw a portion of the vein hanging 
down at the fuperior part of the fore, and the naked nerve in Con- 
tact with it; and on touching. the nerve with my probe, Mrs. P. 
inftantly complained of an acutely painful fenfation, fimilar to that 
which fhe had been accuftomed to feel before the tumour was re- 
moved. I then deftroyed that part of the nerve which was expofed 
with lunar cauttic, and my patient fuffered no more uneafinefs. 
After thus proving that a vein, and a confiderable ramification of 
a nerve, were contained within the difeafed part, I proceed to ob- 
ferve, that the paroxyfms of pain were excited by every thing that 
accelerated or otherwifé. difturbed the circulation of the blood; 
whether applied to the induration, or affecting the general fyftem ; 
as all {trong exertions of the mufcles, external impulfe, or mental 
commotion." The afcent of the blood, in the veins of the lower 
extremities, is neceflarily impeded in the ftate of pregnancy ; and 
during this period, the fits of pain were always fharper, and were 
alfo of longer duration ; and at the time of parturition, when the 
action of the heart and blood-veffels is confiderably increafed, Mrs. 
P. fuffered exceedingly; for, to ufe her own expreflion, the “ had 
all her labour pains in her leg,” 

* It is alfo highly probable that the portion of vein which pafi- — 
ed through the tumour was unufually diftended with blood at the 
time of the. paroxyfm ; for upon thefe occafions, the morbid fur- 
face became redder than common ; and the tumour was fenfibly 
elevated. We may therefore, perhaps, venture to conclude, that 
the vein and the nerve being confined within a fubftance that could 
not be eafily diftended, whenever the vein became preternaturally 
turgid, the nerve was compreffed between its parietes and the inter- 
nal furface of the induration ; and that confequently the fymptoms 
were conneéted with this ftateof the part.’ Vol. vi. P. 99. 


VI. ‘An Account of the ExtraGtion of an extraneous Sub- 
ftance from the Rectum. By Mr. William Blair, Surgeon of 
the Lock Hofpital, and of the General Difpenfary in New- 
man Street, St. Mary-la-bonne.’ 

Ne ees Here’le, magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit.: 

VII. « A Cafe of Aneurifm of the Crural Artery. By Mr, 
Thompfon Forfter, Surgeon on the Staff of the Army, - 
Surgeon to Guy’ s Hofpiial.’ 
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The aneurifm was feated in the upper part of the thigh, 
almoft as high up as where the profunda /paffes off. The 
event was fortunate. 

VIII. * An Account of a Key Inftrument of a new Con- 
ftruction; with Obfervations on the Principles on which it 
aéts, in the Extraction of Teeth, and on the Mode of applying 
it. By Mr. Robert Clarke, Surgeon ‘at Sunderland, in the 
County of Durham.’ 

This article is incapable of abridgment, and unintelligible 
without the plate, which however is not a very /friking illuf- 
tration of the improvement. 

IX. ‘An Account of a new Species of Swietenia (Mahoga- 
ny), and of Experiments and Obfervations on its Bark, made 
with a View to-afcertain its Powers, and to compare them 
with thofe of Peruvian Bark, for which.it is propofed as a 
Subftitute: being an Abitract of a Paper on this Subjeé, ad- 
dreffed to the Flonourkble Court of Directors of the United 
Eaft-India Company. By William Roxburgh, M. D.’ 

‘The account of the fpecies of cincona (which, though con- 
cife, is correct), wé fhould here notice, if we had not a more 
full defeription before us in another publication, which we 
fhall foon examine. 

X. * An Account of the Effects of Mahogany Wood in 
Cafes. of Diarrhcea. ‘By Mr. Francis Hughes, Surgeon of the 
General Infirmary at Stafford.’ | 

All the fpecies of Swietenia are aftringent, as well as all the 
genera of its natural order. 

The remainder of the volume confifts of extraés from phi- 
lofophical colle&tions, 

The feventh is more bulky than any of the former volumes ; 
and the extracts from the tranfaétions of different focieties are 
mingled with the original communications, inftead of follow- 
ing them. 

I. * Praétical Obfervations on the Treatment of acute Dif- 
eafes; particularly thofe of the Weft Indies. By William 
Wright, M. D. Fellow of the Royal College of Phyficians 
of Edinburgh, and of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh ; and Phyfician to the Forces in the Welt Indies.’ 

Thefe obfervations begin with fome account of the fuccefs 
of cold wafhing in nervous fever; a Perfian practice, which 
Chardin defcribes in {peaking of the fever at Gomron, and 
of which De Hahn gave a favourable report when it was 
applied to the malignant remittent of Breflaw. It is faid to 
be very ufeful in typhus, except where there are infarctions 
ot the vifcera, or inflammations of any internal organ.— 
The practice in the yellow fever of hot climates .is next de- 
tailed, without any confiderable variation from the accounts of 
the beft writers. This fever, our author contends, is nota 
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remittent, becaufe remittents are not infeious: but, if-ourres 
collection does not fail us, many inftances of infectious re- 
mittents have occurred. — Some remarks on the pleurify, pes 
ripneumony, hepatitis, and dyfentery, follow. : 

IL. « Facts relative to the Origin of intermittent Feyers. By 
Thomas Beddoes, M. D,’ 

Dr. Cullen has obferved that intermittents arife from tlie ef- 
fluvia of marthes ; but three cafes occurred to Dr. Beddoes, in 
winter, where this caufe was ‘not to be difcovered: Ergo, &c. 
Nothing can be more trifling than this reafoning. When in- 
termitténts were referred to thefe miafmata, it was never main- 
tained that this was the only caufe, or that it was always to 
be traced. 7 

Ill. * Obfervations on the Nature of Corns, and the Means 
of removing them. By Mr. Anthony Carlifle, Surgeon to the 
Weftminfter Hofpital.’ 

The nature Hs the cuticle is well explained in this article ; 
but we do not think that the caufes of corns ar¢ ftated with 
equal correcinefs. 

The modes of cure, recommended for corns, are thefe. 
They may be diffolved by cauftic alkali, deftroyed by a blifter, 
or cured in the following manner. By cutting a hole ina piece 
of adhefive plafter, large enough for the corn to pafs through, 
and placing others over it, till they rife above the apex of the 
corn, the preffure of the foot is brought to reft on the bafe ; and 
thus the {welled inflamed part is prefled out. 

IV. « Some Obfervatiohs relative to the Anguftura Bark. 
By Thomas Mafterman Winterbottom, M. D. Phyfician to 
the Settlement at Sierra Leone.’ 

Our;author’s abitract of his experience with the Anguftura 
bark, in tevers, we {hall tranfcribe. 


‘ In feveral comparative trials made with the Anguftura and 
common Peruvian barks, in regard to their febrifuge and tonic 
powers, I have always: found the former to be equally efficacious 
with the latter, and that frequently in fmaller dofes. In thofe cafes; 
however, where. it is neceflary to give this medicine in fubftahce, 
and in large dofes, as in the remittent fever, with a view toput a 
ftop fo the return of the paroxyfim, the Anguftura bark could not 
always be given fora fufficient time, without exciting naufea; but 
where this effet was not produced, I have trufted the courfe of a 
femittent fever tothe Anguftura with the fame confidence as to the 
Peruvian bark, which laft is ufually confidered as a’ fpecific for 
that difeafe.. It muft, however, be obferved, that in the cafes. of 
fever where the Anguftura bark was employed, the dofes were per- 
haps larger than might be abfolutely neceflary ; but the fever of 
this country. is ufually fo rapid in its progrefs, that if the parox- 
yims be not foon put a flop to, the remifions become obfcure, of 
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fearcely perceptible, and the patient.is fuddenly carried off. Idid 
not venture, therefore, to ufe it in {maller dofes than what I had 
from experience found neceffary to be given of the Peruvian bark; 
nor did: I confider my patient as fecure unlefs he had taken, dur- 
img the time of a remiffion,;as much of it as his ftomach would 
bear. 

‘ Towards the decline. of a fever, when debility.is the chief 
fymptom, I prefer the ufe of the Anguftura bark, in infufion, te 
a farther continuance of the Peruvian-bark ; this change is gene- 
rally very agreeable to the patient ; the infufion fits eafy on the flo- 
mach, and is attended with the moft beneficial effecis in reftoring 
the ftrength and appetite.. I have,alfo found Auguftura bark very 
effectual in the cure of intermittents: but as thefe moft commonly 
occur among the feamen and Nova-Scotian fettlers, who are not 
eafily induced to take a difagreeable medicine for any length of 
time, I jhave been almoft always obliged to fubftitute the arfenical 
folution in place of the bark.’ Vol, vii. P. 42. 


In dyfentery, diarrhoea, hemicrania, and fever from irri- 
tability, it appeared very ufeful. We have alfo found it, we 
think, a valuable tonic ‘in the laft ftages of phthifis pulmo- 
nalis. | 7 
V. * An Account of a remarkable Affection of the Teftes. 
By Mr. Widdows Golding, Surgeon at Wallingford,’ in 
Berkthire, and Member of the Corporation of Surgeons in 
London.’ | 

The affeGtion (a fwelling) of the teftis occurred in an epi- 
demic fever, at Wallingford. In fome of the cafes, there 
was no reafonable’fufpicion of fyphilis. No catarrh pre- 
ceded; and no delirium attended or followed, though this 
fymptom is confidered by Dr. Darwin as almoitt effential. - 

; VI. * Cafe of a Man who caftrated himfelf. By the 
ame.’ ; : 

The man, after his rath a&tion, managed the wound him, 
felf. It may be fuppofed that he was not very.dexterous ; and 
to remedy his aukwardnefs was the chief .bufinefs of the 
furgeon. | : 

VI. * Cafes and Remarks on the external Application of 
Charcoal ; by Mr. William Simmons, Member of the Cor- 
poration of Surgeons in Londen, and Surgeon to the Man- 
chefter Infirmary.’ : 

Charcoal is now, we believe, nee ufed in foul and 
carious ulcers; andut is employed with advantage. 

VIII. « Cafe of Pins extracted from the Breaft of a Wo- 
man, after. remaining.there fixty. Years. By Mr. Henry 
Fryer, Surgeon at Stamford, in Lincolnfhire. Communi- 
cated in.a Letter to Dy., Simmons, by John Clarke, Mae dd, 
Phyfician in London.’ 
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This is a fingular cafe : the pins were forced into the breaft, 
in a fit of mental derangement, and were only found incon- 
venient, when a blow had added to their irritation. 

YX. ‘ Defcription of a new Key Inftrument for the Ex- 
traction of Teeth. By Mr. J. Savigny, Surgical-Inftrument 
Maker in London.’ 

The improvement defcribed in-the prefent article feems to 
be a valuable one. , 

X. * Some Account of the Effects of the Vapour of Vi- 
triolic Aéther in Cafes of Phthifis Pulmonalis. By Richard 
Pearfon, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phyficians, 
London, and Phyfician to the general Hofpital near- Bir- 


mingham.’ 

: This pratitioner has found the vapour of zther, breathed 
through a common funnel, very ufeful in hectic cafes. Half 
a drachm of the dried or powdered leaves of cicuta, macerat- 
ed in about an ounce of the zther, for a few days preceding 
its ufe, will render its vapour more effectual. | 
KE—XVIUL Extra&s from the Philofophical Tranfac- 

tions, the Edinburgh Tranfactions, and the Memoirs of the 
Trith Academy, . 

_ MIX. * An Eftimate of the Excefs of the Heat and Cold-of 
the American Atmofphere beyond the European, in the fame 
Parallel .of Latitude: to which are added, fome Thoughts on 
the Caufes of this Excefs. By Edward Auguftus Holyoke, 
M. D. F: A. A. - From the Memoirs of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences.’ 

This arucle is valuable as a colle&tion of meteorological 
facts, though deficient in reafoning. The writer fays, 


‘ I have from this colle&tion (Ephemerides Meteorologica Pa- 
lating), formed a table of ‘the greateft heat and greateft cold, 
and of the mean of the greateft heat and cold, for a courfe of 
years, of twenty different cities in Europe; the fouthernmoft of 
which is Rome,? in lat. 41° 53’, a few minutes fouthward of 
Bofton ; and the-northernmoft, Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, 
in lat. 54° 20’, comprehending an extent of upwards of 17° of la- 
titude; and from Rochelle, on the weftern coaft. of France, to 
Buda, the capital of Hungary, comprelrending 20° of longitude ; 
which takes in all the middle region of Europe. To which are 
added, my, own obfervations of the greateft heat and cold, &c. 
made at Salem, in Maffachufetts. 

‘ By this table, it appears, that of the twenty European cities 
mentioned in it, the thermometer was higheft at Wartzburgh, in 
the circle of Franconia, viz. 102° 4’, which falls fhort of our 
greateft heat above 3 degrees, The greateft degree of cold hap- 
pened at. Sagan, a city in the weftern borders of Silefia. ‘Fhere 
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the mercury in the thermometer funk to—21° 32’, which ex- 
éeeds our greateit.cold at Salem by 10° 3’; bur is juft as low, as 
we were informed by the public prints at the time, though I know 
not upon what authority, that the thermometer fell at Hartford, irt 
Conneéticut, and at New York, in the month of January, 1786. 
But. what is moft to our purpofe, the mean of the greateft heat-in 
all thofe places, taken collectively, for the period noted in the third 
column of the table, amounted to no more than + 86° 41, Which 
is more than 10° fhort of our greateft heat at Salem; and the medn 
of the preateft cold in thefe twenty cities, arhounted to 3° 31’, 
which is fhort of the mean of our greateft cold upwards of ‘5 de+ 
grees. : 
¢ But in order to determine the difference between out, heat.and 
cold, and the European, in the fame latitude, we muft compare 
with thofe cities, which ate fituated in. latitudes neareft our own, 
viz. ‘Padua, Marfeilles, and Rome. We find by the table, that 
the mean of their greateft heat falls fhort of ours 5° 62’, 7° 42’ 
and 11° 59’, refpectively. .We alfo-find the.mean of the greateft 
told of thefe three cities is lefs than ours by 19° 41/, 29°92’, and 
35° 88’, refpectively. Further, the mean of the. greateft heat. of 
thefé three cities, taken collectively, which is 88% 1’, deduéted 
from the mean of our greateft heat, which is 97° 02’, leaves a difs 
ference of 8° g2’ hotter, And, the meati of the greateft cold of 
thefe cities, being 25° 96’, taken from the meah of our greateft 
cold,—2° 42’, gives a difference of 28° 38” colder. 

¢ The air of America then, in our latitude, is hotter in fummet 
(when hotteft) by 10 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, and 
colder in winter (when coldeft) by 5 degrees, than the whole mid- 
dle region of Europe taken collectively, whofe mean latitude is 
about 49° or §0°, that is, about 7 or 8 degrees more northerly 
than Bofton. : : 

* Again, the air in America is hotter in fumimer, by upwards 
of 8 degrees, and colder in winter, by 28 degrees, than thofe parts 
of Europe, which lie nearly in the fame latitude.’ Vol, vil. Pp. 426. 


The explanation is in fome meafure difficult. The ufual rea- 
fon drawn from the numerous lakes, is fhown not to be well- 
founded ; and Dr. Holyoke thinks that the excefs of heat and 
cold may arife from the greater drynefs of the air. . The-air 
of America is certainly more dry than that of Europe; -but 
that it is more dephlogifticated, as our author endeavours to 
prove, is very doubtful; and even if this point were, ad 
mitted, it would add little to his argument. His reafoning on 
the fubje&t is very delufive. The evaporation is certainly 
greater than in pate the quantity of rain greater, In 
America, there are more clear fair days ; fewer cloudy, fog- 
gy, and rainy ones. Thefe facts, however, add as little te 
Cit. Rev. Vor. XXIV. Dee. 1798. Ee 
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the éxplandtion. The reafon feems to be, that, while fi 
Anieri¢a, as well as in Europe, wefterly winds chiefly pres 
vail, in the latter thefe blow over a vaft ocean, and, in the for- 
mef, over an exfenfive continent. The weftern coaft of Ame- - 
fica, ott this accourit, is warniet than the eaftern coaft of 
Afia, in nearly the fame. latitudes ; and Stockholm than To- 
bolfki, which differs little in latitude from it. A temarkablé 
affertion, which, if well-founded, might lead to fome cu- 
rious, {peculations, is that, in the neighbourhood of woods of 
piye and other evergreens, frofts appear earlier, and continue 
onger, than in the neighbourhood of tréés whofe leaves are 
deciduous. 

XX. « An Account of an uncommon Cafe of Emphy- 
fema; and of an external Abfcefs, the Contents of which 
were difcharged by coughing.’ | 
 In.this café, one of the yeficles in the lungs feemingly burft 
in coughing. — 

xxi. * Account of a Locked Jaw. By Aaron Dexter, 
M.D. F. A. A.’ 

_ This cafe ended fatally, after 'the trial of almoft every re- 
medy uafvally agtnmneaded im fimilar complaints. 

XXII. *« An Account of the Effeéts of Negative Electri- 
city, in Cafes of Burns. By Mr. John Vinall.’ 

' Here, perhaps, the fancy predominated in exaggerating the 
violence of the burns, and reprefenting the chef as more 
fudden and complete than it really was, 
~ XXII. « Defcription of a Cafe of Hydrocephalus. By 
M. Tenghil, Profeffor of Surgery at Quiers.’ 
_ This cafe is very uncommon, <A tumour depended from 
behind the occiput, where an 6pening of the bone and a fun- 
‘ous excrefcence were obferved. Its nature, therefore, was 
the fame with that of the fpina bifida : its fitudtion different. 
We do not récolle& to have ever met with the like imftance, 
though we have feen one where we fufpe& 4 fimilar morbid 
ehange had taken place at the bottom of the facrum. 

XXIV. ¢ Account of a Cafe in which a Stone, formed in 
one of the Kidneys, was extraéted through an Abfcefs in 
the Back. By Herman Schiitzercrants, M. D? 

: This is not afingular cafe. 

XXV. * An Account of the poifonous Quality of thé 
vice of the Root of Jatropha Manihot, or bitter Caffada ; 
and of the Ufe of Cayenne Pepper in counteracting : the 
Effects of this and fome other poifonous Subftances ; with 
Remarks* on the Efficacy of the Spigelia Anthelmia in 
Worm Cafes. By James Clark, M. D. Phyfician in Do- 
minica.’ 


Boiling the caffada diminifhed its deleterious effets, with- 
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out deftroying them. Cayenne pepper is a very powerful an- 
tidote to all narcotic poifons. 7 

XXVI. ‘ At Account of fome Experiments made with a 
View to afcertain the comparative Quantities of amylaceous 
Matter, yrelded by the different Vegetables moft commonly 
in Ufe if the Weft India Iflands. By the fame.’ 

Though there are many nutritious vegetables in the Weft- 
Indian iflands, they do not all produce ftarch. Thofe which 
our author tried, we fhall mention in the order in which 
they wéte fouhd moft productive of this fecula; 1. Jatropha 
janipha, fweet caffada; 2. Aram efculentum, eddocs; 3. 
ge or manihot, bitter caffada, from whofe ftarch tapioca 
s prepared; 4. Mufa paradifiaca, plantanes, not ripe; §. 
Diofcorea bulbifera, Guinea yam; 6, Convolvulus batatas, 
Weft-Indian potatoe; 7. Solanum tuberofum, Irifh potatoe, 
ufed as a ftandard ; 8, Diofcorea triphylla, couch-couch ot 
yampee ; 9, Maranta arundinacea, arrow-root. 

XXVIi. « A fatal Inftance of the poifonous Effects of 
thé CEnanthe Crocata Linn. or Hemlock Dropwort. By 
Robert Graves, M. D. Phyfician at Dorchefter.’ 

This fatal accident arofe from fwallowing the juice of 
cenanthe crocata, inftead of the water parf{nip. 





SeleStions from the moft celebrated Foreign Literary Journals 
and other Periodical Publications. 2 Vols. . 8va.- 183s. 


Boards, Webrett. 1798. 


THESE volumes, we underftand from the advertifement, 
were publifhed in confequence of the favourable reception 
given to the Varieties of Literature *.. The papets which 
they contain relate to various fubjects, and are confequently 
of various importance. In a work of this nature, methodi- 
cal arrangement cannot be expected ; but the, various efiays of 
M. Meiner, upon the fuperftitions and cuftoms. of favages, 
ought, we think, to have been given in continued order, jar 
flead of being carelefsly (cattered through .the two volumes. 
The favourite opinion of this writer is, that there exifts.an 
original difference in the races of mankind. The peuple.of 
Celtic origin are the maft.elevated ; and with thefe he clafles 
the northern tribes of Gothic defcent: Thefe nations alone, 
he fays, have invented and perfected arts, aud iciences, and, 
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when they were funk, revived them, The: Sclavonian na- 
tions are the next in rank ; the orientals are third in this feale 
of mental excellence ; and the laft and moft degraded are the 
nations and tribes of Mongolian pedigree. Proportioned to 
their mental inferiority. is their phyfical infenfibility. 

Such is the theory of M. Meiner ; and, like moft theorifts, 
he has_ wrefted fads to fuit his hypothetis. The fortitude 
with which the favage endures the moft acute yet tedious tor- 
ments, is attributed to his coarfe organifation: the women 
are faid to bring forth as eafily as the females of tigers and 
lions ; and the more they are capable of fuftaining fatigue, 
hunger, pain, and other phyfical inconveniences, the more 
they refemble beafts. In thefe reprefentations there may be 
fome truth, but there is afluredly much of the fpirit of a 
framer of fyftems. Habits of favage life will produce this 
patience : the fpeculator may find it among his favoured Goths 
and Celts; and the death-fong of an American: favage might 
have reminded him of Regner Lothbrog. The following ana- 
tomical remarks, however, if indeed they are founded upon 
experiments fufhciently numerous, are of fome importance to 
the author’s fyftem. 


¢ The heads of real negroes differ from the heads of the naturally 
formed Europeans as much in their fize as in their fhape. The 
former are confiderably larger, as gall the parts which are deftined 
to animal functions, the cheek-bones, the jaws, the mufcles for 
biting and the teeth, are incomparably ftronger in negroes than in 
Europeans. Whereas the fkull, and particularly the occiput, the 
finciput, the brain-pan, and the brain are in negroes many degrees 
lefs, as the paflage from the back ef the head to the neck is much 
flatter than in men of our quarter of the globe. ‘The heads of the 
negroes are on an average longer and more pointed, and the brain 
more crummy and firm: which properties have been frequently 
obferved in filly and frantic people in Europe. Ears, lips, tongue 
and chops, with the apertures of the eye-holes, the nofe-holes and 
the auditory paffage, are larger in negroes than in Europeans; the 
flat nofe, on the contrary, and the apertures of the deep-funk eyes 
or eyelids are in the fame proportion lefs. In confequence of the 
peculiarities of the negro form, juft mentioned, the high cheek- 
bones, the prominent chin, and the long face, hollowed out as it 
‘were, the negroes, according to the remark of all voyagers, have* 
an ape-like appearance. ‘The fkin of the negro is not only blacker, 
but is’ confiderably thicker than with other men ; and no lefs cha- 
raGteriftic than the gloffy and thick fkin, are the fine, dry, and 
black woolly hair and the difgufting effluvia of the negroes, which 
is preferved in their defcendants of clearer colour, as long, and 
often longer than the fhades of the negroeshue. Attentive anato~ 
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mifts likewife take notice; on the diffeétion of frefh negroe-carca- 
fes, of a peculiar ill-favour, which feems to partake of the canine 
fmell. The fhoulders, and efpecially the hips, and their diameter, 
are fmaller, and the hands and feet flatter than in Europeans. In-— 
deed among the negroes are particularly large, almoft gigantic per- 

fons; but upon the whole they are fmaller and more compreffed 
of ftature than the Europeans. Even the antients obferved in the 
negroes the out-bent knee, and the protuberant fhin-bone as pecu- 
liar to them. The calves of the legs are much fmaller and higher, 
than in well-fet Europeans; but in general the negroes are rounder, 
plumper, and more fpungy than the Europeans: by which plump— 
and fpungy body they are eafily diftinguifhable from the neigh- 

bouring Moors. To pafs over the other characteriftics remarked 
by M. Sommering of the negro-form, there is however one that 
ought not to be omitted, that the fkull of the negro is much thicker 
or ftronger, and the nerves departing the brain much coarfer, than 
in Europeans.’ Vol. i. p. 280. | 


We obferve that M. Meiner has not noticed the opinion of 
Volney, that the firft learned nation was a community of 
blacks. 

There is an interefting paper upon the Efthonians in the firft 
volume: but, in this, we were furprifed to find the melody of 
Englith poetry eftimated by the ¢ little airs in the Lady’s Ma- 
gazine, which treat moftly of love and the pafloral life, and 
therefore are of the tender fpecies.’ 

The account of the earthquake in Calabria, in 1783, con- 
tains curious particulars of that calamitous event. We ex- 
tra€t from it the paffage refpe€ting the fore-knowledge of im- 
pending danger among animals. 


‘ Much more remarkable undoubtedly were the prefentiments 
which were feen in living creatures. Man alone remained free 
from thefe forefeelings ; neither on his body nor on the chearful- 
nefs of his mind had it the f{malleft influence; his nervous fyftem 
was not agitated by what excited the moft.tormenting difquietude 
in the other animals ;—a proof how much more acute the percep- 
tive faculty through the outward fenfes is in the brutes than in 
mankind. But even among the brutes a vait difference was here 
perceived, With fome it difplayed itfelf fooner, quicker and with 
greater vehemence; with others, later, more flowly and in a gen- 
tler degree. Thefe occurrences are too extraordinary to admit of 
neglecting to communicate to you what I know for certain of them. 
The fith in the fea appeared fhortly before, as well as during the 
whole of this calamitous period, to be in one continued panic ; 
they darted about in the water, and rufhed in greater quantities 
than at other times into the nets of the fithermen, and paid for 
their foreboding by. a — death. The birds flew backwards 
‘ e 3 
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"and forwards, fcreaming, in the air, .as if purfued by fome enemy; 
and even feemed lefs fubtle in avoiding the {nares of mankind : 
the fame perturbation was alfo obferved in geefe, pigeons, and the 
other domeftic fowls. Among the quadrupeds, the dog ang the 
afs appeared to be the moft and the earlieft affected by this pre- 
fentiment : they ran about affrighted, with wildly ftaring eyes, and 
filled the air with dreadful cries and yells. Horfes, oxen, mules, 
and other aningals of the larger kinds, were feized with a univerfal 
tremor, fpurned the earth, neighing and bellowing, erected their 
ears, and rolled around their ftaring and fufpicious eyes. When 
the dreadful moment actually came on, they placed their legs wide 
afunder on the ground, to fecure themfelves from falling ; and yet 
were generally throwndown. Some {trove fhortly before to efcape 
by flight, but were overtaken by the toffings of the earth, and ftopt 
fhort confounded and immovable. The fwine feemed_to exhibit 
the leaft of this forefeeling; but the cats, though later than the 
affes and dogs, yet very forcibly ; they fet up their backs and made 
a doleful cry; their hair briftled up, and their eyes were red and 
watry.? Vol. ip. 116, | 


In the removal of the ruins after this earthquake, the dead 
men ‘were found in the attitudé of refiftance, the women in 
that of defpair, except thofe who were with their children at 
the moment of the ihock; and in them the feelings of mater- 
nal love were ftronger than terror. In fimilar calamities this 
has ufually been remarked, The narrative fometimes exceeds 
probability, The earth is faid to have opened and caught one 
man by the foot, and prefently a fecond opening releafed him ; 
another is thrown into a chafin by one fhock, and caft up 
again by a fecond. ‘Thefe appear to be the idle tales of the 
populace. | | | 
+ One of the moft remarkable articles in the fele€tion is the 
dogtrine of John Peter Craft—* That a man can do whatever 
he will, is fomething more than a mere matter of {peculation.’ 
‘This is inferted on account of its fimilarity to fome curious 
pofitions of one of our modern’ philofopbers. The editor 
thould have given us the date of this piece, and informed us 
whether it was written to burlefque thofe pofitions. From the 
f :bfequent paffage our readers will probably imagine this to be 
the cafe. jase Aitpe 


- ¢ Even death muft recoil, if thou wilt. Yea though he fat upon 
thy lips; and thou fay thatshe fhall and muft yield ; then be mus 
jet thee alone, till thou baft given ear to rational arguinenta, and 
accommodated thyfelf to the order of nature by mzking room for 
thy fucceffrs. For nature is not a mother that -kills her child, 
To ufe a fimilitndes hife isdike a table at which mankind are en- 
tertained by nature. When thou halt enjoyed thy. fhare, and 
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other. guefts come with empty ftomachs ; it is but reafonable thog 
fhouldft give place; and yet-it would be very indecent to fhew 
thee the door. But, when, in all due thankfulnefs, thou haft 
drank up the laft drop, wipeft thy mouth, and fayeft, I have 
enough ; then death, who ftands behind thee, draws the chair 
away. 

, "But, fhould there be a felfifa churl, who would not die at all, 
there is nothing to be done with fuch an one ; but he muft ‘be let 
alone, till he thall feel at latt, that, after Jong runnigg about, fleep 
does him good; and he fhall fall afleep of himfelf,’ Val i. 
Pp. 206, 


The four differtations on the Ruffian annals, by Schlotzer, 
are not upon a fubject fufficiently interefting to the Engliih 
reader, to deferve fo large a portion of one of thefe volumes ; 
and the Effay on Superftition, with iis reafoning upon fouls, 
can only, we think, have been tranflated for its rey 

One of the moft curious papers is an account of the Deifts 
in Bohemia. Two and fifty families, upon the publication af 
letters-patent by the emperor Jofeph for a general toleration, 
prefented themfelves befyre the chief magiftrate of their di- 
itri€t, and delivered to him their confeffion of faith, exprefiive 
of their belief in a God, and in a future ftate, in which the 
good will be rewarded, and the finner, according to the de- 
gree of his fins, either chaftened or deftroyed. They rejeéted 

hriftianity, but believed that God wrote the ten command- 
ments with his finger on the tables of ftone, and at the fame 
time on the hearts of all mankind. They were in general re- 
markable for their quiet behaviour and good morals ; but 
fome of their opinions refpeting property and goverament 
accorded as little as their religion with the eftablithed denti- 
ments. Bifhop Hay, of Konigfgratz, examined them; and 
his report concerning them fhows him to have poffeffed that 
charity which Chriftianity commands--fo frequently m vain. 
They were banithed into Tranfylvania, becavfe their princi- 
ples were thoyght dangerous; and nothing more has been 
heard of them. 

Some of the pieces contained in thefe volumes might have 
been omitted as trifling; but the work, upon the whole, is 
calculated for entertainment ; and it is not deftitute of hints 
which may inftruct. : 





— —_ a 


Lranfaétions of the American Philofophical Society, held at 
Philadelphia, for promoting ufeful’ Knowledge. Vol. I¥L. 
4to. Dilly. | 


THESE. volumes improve in their:progrefs; and, if; pa- 
‘slotic zeal, eager friendthip, or a venial. enthufiafm, haye inr 
Ee4 
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duced fome authors to gratify the curiofity of the public by an 
earlier publication of a few of the papers, we can readily 
forgive the anticipation, in confideration of the motive, and 
allow that the generality of thefe articles, though before 
publifhed, ought to be collected in an eftablifhed national pro- 
duction. i 

The introduction confifts of an ‘ Effay on thofe Inquiries 
in Natural Philofophy, which at prefent are moft beneficial 
to the United States of North-America. By Dr. Nicholas 
Collin, Rector of the Swedifh Churches in Pennfylvania. 

In this effay, we find many obfervations and fats which are 
of importance, and with which, in Europe, we are little ac- 
quainted. Various remarks in natural hiftory and medicine 
are of this kind. 

Art. I. ¢ Conjeétures concerning the Formation of the 
he 4 &c.in a Letter from Dr. B. Franklin to the Abbé Sou- 

avie.’ 

If. « A new and curious Theory of Light and Heat; ina 
Letter from Dr. B. Franklin to David Rittenhoufe, Efq.’ 

III. ¢ Defcription of the Procefs to be obferved in making 
large Sheets of Paper in the Chinefe Manner, with one 
fmooth Surface.’ . 

IV. ¢ Queries and Conjectures relative to Magnetifm, and 
the Theory of the Earth, in a Letter from Dr. B. Franklin 
to Mr, Bodoin.’ 

V. * Explanation of a fingular Phenomenon, firft obferved 
by Dr. Franklin, and not hitherto fatisfa€torily accounted for. 
In a Letter from Mr. R. Patterfon to Dr, B. Ruth.’ 

VI. * An Account of an Earthy Subftance found near the 
Falls of Niagara, and vulgarly called the Spray of the Falls: 
together with fome Racuitke on the Falls. By Robert M‘Cauf- 
lin, M.D,’ 

Thefe articles have appeared in former publications. 

VII. « Obfervations on the Probabilities of the Duration of 
Human Life, and the Progrefs of Population, in the United 
States of America; in a Letter from William Barton, Efq. 
to David Rittenhoufe, LL.D. Prefident A. P. S.’ 

This article contains various facts, collected from the beft 
authors, refpeéting the probabilities of life in different coun- 
tries. It is, on the whole, highly interefting, though the ob- 
fervations muft be admitted with fome referve, as their evident 
tendency is to exalt the falubrity of the American climate. 
After this precaution, we fhall fele&t the mott ftriking 
facts. 


_¢ The births (eftimated from the chriftenings) in Philadelphia. 
in the year 1788, were 1583; and the burials, exclufive of ne- 


gro¢s, amounted to 872, The number of negro births for this city, 
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as appears by the bills for the years 1789 and 1790, average 144 
per annum. Suppofing one-third of this number to be included 
in the chriftenings, forty-eight muft be deducted from the lift of 
births. This will give 1536 births, to 872 deaths, for the year 
1788 ;—and, taking the average proportion of. births to deaths, for 
four years, it gives to 100 births, 564 deaths. The average number 
of deaths, among: all the white inhabitants of this city, for the 
three laft years, is g24 per annum. The proportion of births to 
deaths, in the German Lutheran congregation of this city, which 
comprehends about one-fifth of all the white inhabitants, is, on an 
average of fixteen years, as one hundred births to forty-five deaths: 
and therefore, taking the medium of this proportion and that above 
ftated, it gives to 100 births, 503 deaths. The bills, for the 
white inhabitants in this city, for 1789 and 1790, give the pro- 
portion as only 100 births to 49 ,%4, deaths ; and, as thefe bills are 
the moft full and fatisfaétory of any I have yet feen, for Philadel- . 
phia, I think the births may be fairly ftated as being double to the 
number of deaths.—At Salem in Maflachufetts, on a medium of 
the years 1782 and 1783, the births were to the deaths, as 100 
births to 49 deaths, including the ftill-born in the number of 
deaths.—Dr. Holyoke fays (in the memoirs of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, Bofton), that both 1782 and 1783 
were fickly at Salem ; — particularly the latter year, in which, dur- 
ing the months of May and June, the meafles were epidemic. 
The births and deaths at Hingham, in the fame ftate, during 54 
years, gives to 100 births 494 deaths, Hence it may be infer- 
red, that, fo far as deduétions from thefe documents may be relied 
ou, there.are two births to one death, in this country.’ P.37- — 


The deaths, at Philadelphia, are about one in forty-five ; 
and, in Salem, one in forty-feven. The proportion, we 
think, is more in favour of human life, in many towns and 
villages of England. The population of America has been 
doubled in about twenty years. Numerous inftances of lon- 
gevity are noticed; and various meteorological obfervations of 
the heats and colds of that continent, .as well as the rapid al- 
ternations from hot to cold weather, are given from the beft 
authority. 

VIII. « Extra& of a Letter from Andrew Ellicot, to Da- 
vid Rittenhoufe, Efq. dated at Pittfburg, November 5th, 1787, 
containing Obfervations made at Lake-Erie,’ 

This phenomenon is, by the feamen, called looming ; that 
is, a delufive appearance of land, when perfons are really at 
a diftance from it, It is not, perhaps, with ftrict accuracy 
fo called; for it was only an enlargement, and confequently an 
apparent approximation, of real land, by being feen through a 
mift, or an atmofphere peculiarly circumftanced. _ It was pre- 
ceded, in the evening, by @ fine aurora borealis, At one pe 
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riod the refletion was double; and the fame appearance of 
land was feen oyer the firft object, with feeming water be- 
tween the two images. 

IX. * An Account of the Sugar Maple-T ree of the United 
States, and of the Methods of obtaining Sugar from it, toge- 
ther with Obfervations upon the Advantages both public and 
private of this Sugar. Ina Letter to Thomas Jefferfon, Efg, 
Secretary of State to the United States, and one of the Vice 
_ Prefidents of the American Philofophical Society; by Benja-. 
min Rufh, M.D. Profeffor of the Inftitutes and of Clinical 
Medicine in the Univerfity of Peonfylvania.’ 

X. *‘ Memoir of Jonathan Williams, on the Ufe of the 
Thermometer in difcovering Banks, Soundings, &c.’ 

Thefe articles have before occurred. 

XI. * An Account of the moft effe&tual Means of prevent- 
jing the deleterious Confequences of the Bite of the Crotalus 
ordi or Rattle-Snake. By Benjamin Smith Barton, 
M. D.’ 

This eflay is too prolix, and adds little to what was. for- 
merly known. ‘The poifon of the rattle-fnake feems to be 
foon exhaufted by repeated bites, and:not quickly replenithed 
from fecretion. When the wound is made in the larger 
blood-veffels, fo that the poifon mixes with the blood, it is 
very foon fatal. When it is made in the cellular fubftance 
only, its deleterious effects are prevented by a tight ligature 
‘above the part, by cauterifing the wound, and applying fome 
acrid vegetable which will produce a ferous difcharge from it : 
an internal warm fudorific is afterwards given, All the hoaft- 
ed Indian remedies for the bite feem to meet in thefe points. 

XII. * Magnetic Obfervations, made at the Univerfity of 
Cambridge (Maffachuletts), in the year 1785. By Dr. 5. 
Williams,’ 

MUI. « Accurate Determination of the right Afcenfion and 
Declination of 8. Bootes, and the Pole Star: ina Leiter from 
Mr. Andrew Ellicott to Mr. R. Patterfon.’ 

Thefe articles cannot conveniently be abridged. 

XFV. § Account of feveral Houfes in Philadelphia, firuck 
wih Lightning, on June 7th, 1789. By Mr. David Ritten- 
houfe, and Dr. John Jones.’ | 

_ XV. “An Account of the Effects of a Stroke of Lightning 
on a Houfe furnithed with two Conduétors, — in a Letter 
from Meffrs. David Rittenhoufe, and Francis Hopkinfon, to 
Mr. R. Patterfon.’ : 

In the firft inflance, the lightning ftruck only thofe chim- 
neys which had fire in them, attracted probably by the con- 
trary electricity of the fmoke ; in the fecond, the condudors, 
perhaps, were not deep enough. | , 


! 
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XVI. ‘ Experiments and Obfervations on Evaporation in 
cold Air, by C. Wiftar, M. D,’ 

We can perceive nothing in this diffufe inquiry but varied 
forms of the well-known fact, that the vapour of any fluid, 
rifing in a colder medium, becomes vifible {moke. : 

XVI. ‘New Notation of Mufic, in a Letter to Francis 
Hopkinfon, Efg. by M. R. Patterfon.’ 

As the fufible metal types, for printing mufic, are not com- 
mon in the United States, and engraving is dear, Mr. Patter- 
fon propofes a new notation of mufic by letters and arbitrary 
marks. A fpecimen is added, but it feems inapplicable to the 
more complex fyftems of the German or Italian mufic. 

XVII. * Obfervations on the Theory of Water-Mills, &c. 
by W. Waring.’ 

Theory and practice have been greatly “at variance in 
wheel-work. In Mr. Waring’s opinion the error feems to 
have lain in fuppofing the momentum of the water in the du- 
plicate ratio oF its relative velocity, while he endeavours. to 
thaw, that it is in the fimple diredt proportion of the relative 
velocity ; the latter is the difference of the abfolute velocities 
of the watcr and wheel, or that with which the former over- 
takes the latter. This corre&ion, he thinks, wili bring the 
theory and the experiments to coincide. A continuation of 
this effay occurs in the XX XIVth article. 

XIX, *Aftronomical Obfervations. Communicated. by 
David Rittenhoufe.’ 

XX. ‘A Letter from Dr.-Rittenhoufe to Mr. Patterfon, re- 
Jative to a Method of finding the Sum of the feveral Powers of 
the Sines, &c.’ 

X XI. ‘ Index Florez Lancaftrienfis, AuCtore Heririco Muh- 
lenberg, D. D.’ 

“XXII. ‘Inveftigation of the Power of Dr. Barker’s Mill, as 
improved by James Rumfey, with a Defcription. of the Mill, 
by W. Waring.” 

‘For thefe articles we refer our readeis to the work, as they 
are incapable of abridgment. 

XXII. * A Thermometrical Journal of the Temperature of 
the Atmofphere and Sea, on a Voyage to and from ‘Oporto, 
with explanatory Obfervations thereon.’ 

I: feems, from this journal, to be clearly fhown, that. the 
teniperature decreafes quickly and fenfibly on approaching 
land ; fo that the thermometer muft become an ufefyl inflru- 
ment at fea, preparatory to the ufe of the lead. In approach- 
ing fmall iflands, the change of temperature is more inconfi- 
Gerable, but fufficiently featible. . 

‘XXIV. « Firft Memoir of Obfervations on the Plants deno- 
minated Cryptogamick. By M. de Beauvois.’ 

This is the firft of a feries of interefting effays, by M. de 
Beauvois. He endeavours to eftablifh the pofition of Harvey, 
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emne ex ovo, which every day’s experience contributes to con- 
firm; and he finds reafon to diftruft, on the fubje& of moffes, 
the obfervations of all his predeceflors, particularly Hedwig. 

XXV. ‘A Letter from Major Jonathan Heart, to Benjamin 
Smith Barton, M. D. Containing Obfervations on the ancient 
Works of Art, the Native Inhabitants, &c. of the Weftern 
Country.’ 

The works, in the weftern part of America, fuppofed to 
be the remains of fortifications, have engaged much of the 
attention of philofophers. That they are fortifications, muft 
be confidered as gratis didium: few have feen them ; and 
thefe may have written not what obfervation, but what fan- 
cy, diétated. ‘That they are the defenfive works of a civilifed 
race, is very doubtful. A fanciful author has caught the hint, 
and rt: it to favour his fyftem of the Welfh Indians, the 
defcendants of the followers of prince Madoc. But we ma 
obferve, that, if the Welfh Indians multiplied fo far, with fo 
many of the refources of civilifed life, as to have erected the 
fortreffes of which thefe are the remains, no [Indian nation 
could have conquered. them ; and they would by this time 
have overfpread the weftern part of the continent. We can- 
not therefore avoid the fufpicion already hinted, that fancy 
has mifled the obfervers, and given them a delufive view of regu- 
lar fortreffes in the irregular {inking and retraction of foft earth. 

XXVI. * An Account of fome of the principal Dies em- 
ployed by the North American Indians. Extracted from a 
Paper, communicated by the late Mr. Hugh Martin.’ 

This is an important paper. 

XXVII. * An Account of the beneficial Effects of the 
Caffia Chamecrifta in recruiting worn-out Lands, and in en- 
riching fuch as are naturally poor: together with a botani- 
cal Defcription of the Plant. By Dr. James Greenway, of 
Dinwiddie-County, in Virginia.’ 

The caffia chamacrifta is a bean, whofe numerous feeds 
and luxuriant herbage meliorate the ground. If corn and 
oats are alternately fown in the fame ground, its period of 
growth prevents it from fuffering by the fickle or fcythe. It 
propagates fpontaneoufly, and more than compenfates the 
exhaufting power of the crops. | 

XXVIII. * An Account of a Hill,on the Borders of N. 
Carolina, fuppofed to have been a Volcano. In a Letter 
from a Continental Officer, refiding in that Neighbourhood, 
to Dr. J. Greenway, near Peterfburg, in Virginia.’ 

This is certainly a remain of one of the few volcanos 
found within the territories of the United States. 

XXIX. * An Account of a podonous Plant, growing 
f{pontaneoufly in the fouthern Part of Virginia. Extracted 
from a Paper, communicated by Dr. James Greenway, of 


Dinwiddie-County, in Virginia.’ 
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‘The plant is the cicuta venenofa, apparently a violent nar- 
cotic, and alone capable of what the antients endeavoured to 
effect by a compound; for the hemlock which they ufed 
was fuppofed to be the cicuta, united with anodynes ; a com- 

ofition which would deftroy a perfon without exciting in- 
Hasaamhion or convulfions. — 

XXX. * Defcription of a Machine for meafuring a Ship’s 
Way: in a Letter from Francis Hopkinfon, Efq. to Mr. 
John Vaughan.’ 

This isa more fimple mean of obtaining the fame informa- 
tion that may be derived from the more complex method, re- 
commended in the fecond volume of this work. : 

XXXI. ‘ An Inquiry into the Queftion, whether the Apis 
Mellifica, or true Hones Bec: is a Native of America. By 
Benjamin Smith Barton, M. D.’ 

The arguments in, this effay, to prove that the honey-bee 
is not a native of America, are {trong and cogent. ‘The In- 
dian name, viz. the white man’s fly, is a ftriking argument, 

XXXII. * An Account of a Comet, in a Leiter to Mr. R. 
Patterfon, by David Rittenhoufe,' Efg.’ 

This is a comet of little importance. ° | 

XXXII. * Cadmus, or a Treatife on the Elements of 
written Language, illuftrating, by a Philofophical Divifion 
of Speech, the Ries of each Charither, thereby mutually 
fixing the Orthography and Orthoepy. With an Effay on 
the mode of teaching the Surd, or Deaf, and confequently 
Dumb, to fpeak. By Wm. Thornton, M. D. onored 
with the Magellanic Gold Medal, by the Philofophical Socie- 
ty, in December, 1792.’ 

We cannot fpeak very favourably of the propofal con- 
tained in the prefent otha » or concur with the author in 
thinking it expedient. ‘The founds of our letters are un- 
doubtedly too numerous ‘and irregular; but the rafhnefs of 
innovation, which would, to remedy the inconvenience that 
few feel, overturn the whole fyftem of ortho raphy, we can- 
not approve. The fuppofed advantages of the plan, how- 
ever, we will communicate to our readers, that they may 
judge of its importance. 4 


‘ ft. Travellers and voyagers would be enabled to give fuch 
perfect vocabularies of the languages they hear, that they would 
greatly facilitate all future intercourfe. 2dly. Foreigners would, 
with the affiftance of books alone, be able to learn the language in 
their clofets, when they could not have the benefit of mafters ; 
and woyld be able to converfe through the medium of books, 
which at prefent are of no fervice whatever, in learning to {peak a 
language: and if this were to be adopted by the Americans, and 
not by the Englifh, the beft Englith authors would be reprinted in 
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America, and every ftranger to thé langitagé even in Eutopé, who 
thinks it of moré Confequericé to {peak the Englith corréétly, than 
to Write it with the prefent érrors, Would puirchafe Atheriéan edi- 
tiotis, and would be afhaméd to fpeéll incorreély, when he could 
acquire thé mode of fpelling well; for he Would not be partial td 
dificulty, and would examine the old and new modes with moré 
philofophy, than our blind prejudice will allow us to make the teft 
of reafon. 

¢ 3d. Dialeé&ts would be utterly deftroyed, both among foreign 
ers and peafants. | 

¢ 4th. Evéry one would write with a pérfectly corré& ortho- 
graphy. sora 

© gth. Children, a& well as all the poorer claffés of people, would 
leafn to read in fo fhort a time, and with fo little trouble, having: 
only to acquire the thirty letters, that this alone ought to filencé 
all the objections that can be brought, and, particularly with the 
forégoing réafons, muft bé deenied more than “ equivalent to the 
confufion and perplexity of fuch an alteration.” But, indepen- 
dént of what is faid above, I admit neither confufion nor per- 
plexity to be the confequenceés of fuch a clange ; thofe who weré 
never before taught to rédd, could have no idea of any other me- 
thod, and thofe who now read wWoiild find no mofe difficalty in the 
two modes, than is found in. reading by ariy fécret character. 
Even fhort-hand writers, if in practice, find no difficulty in read- 
ing words which do not contain a finglé common vowel: fimple 
marks are ufed, and théy attend not to the préfent abfurd ortho- 
graphy of any word: licw much more eafy then to read words which 
contain the fymbols of évery found, and efpecially when moft of 
the common charatters are ufed! befides, thofé whofe thirft after 
Kriowledgé is quenched, may hereafter amufe themfélvés with the 
Books now publifed.’ pr. 272. 

Some judicious obfervations, on the means of teaching the 
deaf and the dumb to fpeak, follow. 

MXXIV. * Obfervations on the Theory of Water-Mills, 
by W. Waring.’ 

This article has been already noticed. 

XXXV.<* An Improvement on Metallic Conductors or 
Lightning-rods ; in a Letter to Dr. David Rittenhoufe, Pre- 
fidént of the Society, from Robert Patterfon of Philadelphia. 
Honored with the Magellanic Premium, by an Award of the 
Society in December 1792.’ 

The propofal is to make the point of the conduétor of 
black lead (to prevent its rufting or fufing), and its extremi- 
ty of tin or copper. At leaft, if the ufual metal is continued, 

é part buried in the earth fhould be covered with a pafte of 
Poe black lead, arid be imbedded in a mafs of char- 
Coa ‘ ‘ te . 
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XXXVI. < An eafy and expeditious Method of diflipating 


the noxious Vapour. commonly found in Wells and other 
fubterraneous Places ; by Ebenezer Robinfon, of Philadet- 
phia,’ wey | : 
This method is certainly very eafy. ; for it confifts only in 
conveying ait to the lower part,ofa.well by means of a pair 


is 


of hellows, and a long cube reaching to the bottom. 

XXXVII. «A Method of draining, Ponds in level Grounds, 
by Jefie Higgins, of Delaware.’ 

‘This 1s nearly -what Dre~ Amnderforr ftyles tepprng the 
ground, vim. forming a communication between the water 
ail the Rtatum Of fand which wufually lies under clay. e 
water then drains off, and finks through the fand. | 

XXXVIIT. * Obfervations on the Severity of the Winter, 
1479, 1780; by the Rev. Matthew. Wilfon of Lewis, dated 
22d June, 1780.’ 

The moles, . bees,:. frogs, - thell-fith, bugs; smufquitos, 
grafshoppers, and a great propotsion of the fnakes, died. The 
hih were found déad or dying on the water with the air- 
bladders greatly diflended. In the vegetable kingdom, the 
cold was her deftructive. 

XXXIX. ‘A Defcription of a new Standard for Wengnts 
and Meafufes; in a Letter from Mr. John Cooke, of Tip- 
perary in Ireland, to. Thomas Jefferfon, Efg.’ 

Our author thinks that the pendulum, as a ftandard of 
meafure, is uncertain and mcorrect ; and he therefore pros 
pofes the following plan. 


‘ THeorem.sIf there be a cubic veffel with an aperture in 
the bottom, which aperture is in a given ratio to the bafeoof the 
veffel; and if the ratio between the weight of the water which this 
veffel contains when full, and the weight of the water difcharged 
from it, through this aperture, in a given time be given, the cube 
itfelf is given.’ P. 330. } 

The difadvantages of the pendulam arte well knowf and 
guarded againft or corte€ted: thofé of the prefent plan miuft 
be immediately obvious. 

KE: 4 Deletion of a Spring-block, defigned to affitt 
a Veflel in failing. By Francis Fopkinfon, Efg. of Phila- 
delphia. Hottored with the Magellanic Gold Medal, by an 
Award of the Society im December 1790.’ 

This paper we need not abridge. 

XLT. * A Botanical Defcription of the Podophyllum Di- 
phyllunr of Linnzus, in a Letrer to Charles Peter Thunberg, 
M. D. Knight of the Order of Wafa, Profeffor of Medicitie 
and Botany in the Univerfity of Upfal, &c. &e.’ 

There were fome doubts whether the fecond fpecies of po- 


dophyltlum was not a fpecies of fariguitaria, That doubt is 
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‘now removed ; the fuppofed P. diphyllum is found to be a 


new genus. It occurs on the weft of the Alleganey moun- 
tains, and belongs to the odtandria monogynia of Linnaus, 
The root is purgative, and occafionally emetic. Perhaps, as 
our author fuggefts, it may at laft be fund .a hybrid, a mix- 
ture of the fanguinaria and podophyllum. 

~ Some fhort extracts from ‘the obfervations of M. le Roy, 
on the conftruction of hofpitals, and the ufual lift of pre- 
fents, conclude the volume. 





- Obfervations on the Weftern Parts of England, relative chiefly 


to Pidture/que Beauty. To which are added, a few Re- 
marks on the Piéture/que Beauties of the Ifle of Wight. 
By William Gilpin, M. A. &c. 8v0. 31. §s- Boards. 
Cadell and Davies. 1708. | 


MR. Gilpin feems declining in the wef, with the mild 
radiance of a fetting fun, which, though pleafing, leads us to 
regret his meridian beauty. Without a metaphor, thefe < ob- 
fervations’ are greatly inferior to the other works of our au- 
thor. The he ‘ser? Bo fcenery is loft in a crowd of hetero 
en remarks ; and the technical terms, fo long hackneyed 

y their application to every inconfiderable view, fatigue and 
difguft the reader. In our traveller’s fteps we have often 
trodden ; and we recollect many beautiful fcenes which he 
has not defcribed: He proceeds from Epfom to Winchefter 
and Salifbury. Wilton, Fenthill, Stourhead, Maiden-Brad- 
ley, and Longleat, fhare his. attention in the way to Wells. 
Thence his route extends to Glaftonbury Abbey, the Quantoc 
Hills, and along the northern coafts of Somerfet and Devon. 
After a furvey of Torrington, Oakhampton, Taviftock, 
Launcefton, and Bodmin, Plymouth and its neighbourhood 
occupy a great fhare of his attention. From. Exeter he 
paffes through Honiton, Axminfter, Bridport, Dorchefter, 
Blandford, and Lymington, to the [fle of Wight. Southamp- 
ton and Bagthot clofe his tour. 

_Thefe various places, he has examined with very unequal 
attention. Norbury-houfe, its beautiful fituation, and its fin- 
gular drawing-room, attract his particular notice, and re- 
ceive, what is not very ufual, his:warm commendation. Of 


the drawing-room, the four fides reprefent as many {cenes of 


nature’s choiceft reprefentations. Thofe at the two ends 
reach from the cieling to the bafe: that, on one of the fides, 
is natural—the view from the windows. Many remarks on 
the ftatues, &c. are fubjoined ; but thefe are too trite to add*to 
the value of the work. 

The rafts of timbes, floating down the Wey, lead to a de- 
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{cription of thofe of Adernach, and the fragile floats of jars 
down the Nile... Farnham caftle, and the cathedrals of Win- 
chefler and Salifbury, are defcribed at fome length ; and we 
meet with a few judicious and appropriate obfervations on 
Gothic ornaments. In the furvey of Stone-henge, all the idle 
tales about the Druids and their worfhip are repeated. ‘That 
Stone-henge was not the work of the Druids, feems to be 
clear from one circumftance, that thofe priefts confined them- 
felves to the fhades of forefts, and particularly the groves of 
oak ; but this tree either never grew in that plain, ory from 
the fhallownefs of the foil, on a chalky ftratum, it never could 
have grown there to any confiderable fize. Barrows un-' 
doubtedly abound there ; but thefe appear to be of a later 
date than the exiftence of Druidifm ; fer they are unfuitable’ 
appendages to a Druidical temple. 

The writer treats copioufly of Wilton, and enlarges on what 
it might have afforded, as well as what it offers. He alfo ex- 
amines the fources of the numerous ftatues from Greece and 
Italy, and defcribes the various pictures with critical minute- 
nefs. 

He gives what hiftory and legends have preferved refpe€ting 
the abbey of Glaftonbury ; fumming up with propriety the 
advantages and difadvantages of {imilar inftitutions. The plain 
was probably, in former times, under the water either of the 
fea or of a lake ; but we fufpect that it was only occafionally 
inundated, A fubterraneous paflage is faid to exift from the 
abbey to the Tor. ‘The revenues of this inftitution were very 
great ; and its charities and hofpitality kept pace with them. 

Inftead of a defcription of Bridgewater, we find only an 
account of admiral Biake, who was born there; and, at En- 
more caftle, we are told how ancient caftles were built. 
The defcription of the view from the Quantoc-hills will fur- 
nith a fpecimen of the manner in which Mr. Gilpin efcapes 
from the country to his common-place book. 


¢ From Enmore-caftle we afcended Quantoc-hills. Our views 
from the heights of Pontic were chiefly inland; but from the 
high grounds here, as we now approached the fea, we were enter- 
tained with beautiful coaft-views, which make a very agreeable 
{pecies of landfcape. 

‘ The firft foene of this kind was compofed of Bridgewater- 
bay, and the land around it. We faw indeed the two iffands of 
Flat-holms and Steep-holins, and the Welth coaft beyond them ; 
but they were wrapped in the ambiguity of a hazy atmofphere, 
which was of no advantage to the view. Hazinefs has often a 
good effect in a pidturefque fcene. The variety of objects, 
fhapes, and hues which compofe an extenfive landigape, though 
inharmonious in themfelves, may be harmonigufly united by one 
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general tinge fpread over them, But here the land bore fo {mallt, 
a_ proportion to.the water, that as we could not have a picture, and 
expected only amufement, we wifhed for more diftinétnefs. We 
had it foon ; for before we left our ftation, a light breeze arifing 
from the weft {wept away the vapours: the diftant coaft became 
diftinét, and many a little white fail appeared in different parts of 
the channel, which had- been loft before in ob{eurity. 

‘ The going off of mifts and fogs is among the moft beautiful 
circumftances belonging to them. While the ob{curity is only 
partially clearing away, it often occafions a pleafing contraft be- 
tween the formed and unformed parts of a landfcape; and like 
cleaning a dirty picture, . pleafes the eye with feeing one part after 
another emerge into brightnefs, It has its effeét alfo, when it goes 
off more fuddenly.’ P, 161, 


Another tnftance follows : 


‘ As we approached Barnftaple, the view from fome of the high 
grounds is very grand, compofed on one fide of Barnftaple- -bay, 
and on the other of an extenfive vale ; the vale of Taunton carry- 
ing the eye far and wide into its rich and ample bofom. [ft is one 
of. thofe- views which is too: great a fubje&t for painting. Art, 
confined by the rules of piéturefque compofition, muft keep 
within the compafs of inch, foot, and yard. But fuch flender con- 
fines cannot roufe the imagination like thefe extenfive fcenes of 
nature. ‘The painter, jealous: of his art, will fometimes deny this. 
If the picture, he tells us, be well painted, the fize is nothing. 
His canvas (however diminutive) has the effect of nature, and de- 
ceives the eye. You are affeéted, fays he, by a landfcape feen 
through the pane of a window. Why may you not be equally 
affected by a landfcape well painted within the fame dimen- 
fions ? 

© Tt is true, the eye is frequently impofed upon. It is often 
purpofely mifled by tricks of deception. But it is not under the 
idéa of deception, that the real artift paints. He does not mean 
to impofe upon us, by making us believe that a picture of a foot 
long is an extended landicape. All he wifhes is, to give fuch 
characteriftic touches to his piéture, as may be avle to roufe the 
imagination of the beholder. ‘The piéture is not fo much the ulti- 
mate end, as it isthe medium, through which the ravifhipg fcenes 
of nature are excited_in the imagination.—We do indeed examine 
a picture likewife by the rules of pi€turefque compofition: but 
this mode of examination we are not now confidering. The rules 
of compofition ferve only to make the picture anfwer more ef- 
feétually its ultimate end. We are now confidering only the effect 
which the picture produces on the mind of the fpeétator, by car- 
rying him forcibly, and yet willingly, with his eyes open, inte thofe 
feenes which it defcribes.’ Pp. 175. 
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Ifthe :defcription of the natutal bridge in.the back fettles, 
ments of Virginia had .a connection ‘with, our author’s fub-. 
jet, we fhould have fele&ted it. The whole is an animated, 
picturefque defcription, which, however,. fuffers from being 
phyfically erroneous. , We fhall copy humbler features, ang 
introduce the defcription of the falls of the Lid. 


‘In our way,’ we were to pafs a bridge, which, we were ifi#’ 
formed, was throwh over the rocky fides of two frightful: preci- 
pices of the Lid, each eighty feet high. ~The idea was tetrifie’s’ 
and we expeéted a very erand fcene. But we were difappointed, 
from the omiffion of a fingle circumftance in the intelligence, 
which was, that the feparation between thefe two tremendous hice 
pices is littlemore than the crevice of-a ‘rock ; and, in faét, we 
had paffed it before we knew we had’-been upon it) It’ is only? 
feen by looking over the battlements of the bridge. If the day be 
clear, you juft difcover the river foaming among rocks ‘many fa- 
thoms below. If not, you muft be content with liflening-to its 
roar. ‘The mufic, however, is grand; for if the river be full, the 
notes fwell nobly from the bottom, varied, as they are, by afeend 
ing fo narrow and broken a funnel.’ — Pp. 179. 


‘ The channel of the Lid, though contracted’ at the bridge, -foon. 
widens, both below it and above; and would afford many beautiful 
fcenes to thofe whohad leifure to explore them. © This'river+rifes’ 
about three or font miles above Lidford, on the edge of DaPttitore; 
and flowing througlt,a; barren plain, finds a {mall rocky. barrier, 
through which it. hasy in a courfe of ages, worna whimfical, pals, 
fage. As it ifflues from the check it meets .withy here, it file 
about thirty feet into.a fmall.dell, which was, not reprefented torus 
as a {cene of much beauty,, But a little farther the banks rife qu 
each fide ; vegetation, riots, the ftream defcends,by. a winding,and 
rapid courfe ; and the fkreens, ‘though fmall, are-often beautifully, 
adorned: with wood and rock., By, this time the.river approaches 
the bridge, where it is loft in.the narrownefs of :the channel,. and, 
as I have juft obferved, becomes almoft. fubterranean. 4 ie 

‘ From the bridge we proceeded direétly to what are emphati- 
cally called the falls of .Lidford,’ which are about three: miles” pe- 
low. We alighted at a,farm-houfe, and were conducted on foot 
to. the brow of a fteép woody hill, from which. we “had a grand 
view of Lidford-caftle, which” appeared now, “at‘a diftance, Taore 
proudly feated than it feemed ro be when we tote aft ir. Of'the 
river we faw nothing, but could eafily make‘ out is channel,“ wii- 
der the abutments of grand’ Promontories, which ‘marked its 
courfe. 

' ¢ Having viewed this noble landicape, we defcehded the Hill by 
a difficult winding path, and at the*bottom ‘feutid'the Lid.’ "he 
appearance whieh the river and:its appendages made ‘here ‘front tiie 
F f2 
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lower grounds were equally pleafing, though rot fo grand as from 
the higher. Indeed mo part of this magnificent fcenery would be a 
difgrace to the wildeft and moft piétarefque country. 

* The fall of the river, which brought us hither, and which is 
the leaft confiderable part of the feenery (for we had htard no- 
thing of thefe noble views), is 4 mere garden-fcene. ‘The fteep 
woody.hill,..whofe fhagzy fides we had defcendeéd, forms at the 
bottom, in one of its envelopes, a fort of little woody theatre ;_ra- 
ther indeed too lofty when compared with its breadth, if nature 
had been as exact as art would have been, in obferving proportion. 
Down. the central part of it, which is lined with fmooth rock, the 
river falls. ‘This rocky cheek is narrow at the top, but it widens 
as it defeends, taking probably the form of the ftream, when it is 
full. At the time we faw it, it was rather a {pout than a cafcade ; - 
for though it flides down a bundred and eighty feet, it does not 
meet one obftruction in its whole courfe, except a little check in 
the middle. When the fprings are low, and the water has not 
quantity enough to pufh itfelf forward in one current, I have 
been told, it fometimes falls in various little ftreams againft the ir- 
regularities of the rock, and is dafhed into a kind of vapoury rain, 
which has a good effedt. 

‘ This cafcade, it feems, is not formed by the waters of: the 
Lid,..as we ad fuppofed from its name; but by alittle ftream, 
which runs into that river, rifing in the higher grounds, at the 
diftance of about two miles from the cafcade,’ Pp. 184. 


Though much is faid of Plymouth and the dock-yards, the 
accounts are not always precife or ftriétly applicable. ‘The 
operation of careening leads to a difquifition on the grand 
picturefque effects of flame in a conflagration ; and we rife, 
in the climax, till we arrive at Gibraltar, and become, as it 
were, {pectators of the tremendous event of burning the bat- 
tering-fhips of Spain. Captain Drinkwater and fir William 
Hamilton are great auxiliaries on this occafion, and bring a 
contribution of fe feveral pages. Mr: Smeaton’s work, on the 
conftruction of light- shoalts, has been ftill more unreafonably 
taxed. 

The following remarks, on the fcenery of the Tamer, are 
joft ; and we fhall add our author’s glance at the Miffiffippi. 


‘ The fcenery itfelf, on the banks of the Tamer, is certainly 
good ; but had it even been better, the form of the river could 
not have fhewn it to much picturefque advantage. The reaches 
are commonly too long, and admit little winding. We rarely 
trace the courfe of the river by the perfpective of one fkreen be- 
hind another ; which in river views is often a, beautiful circum- 
ftance: and yet, if one of the banks be lofty, broken into large 
parts, and falling away in. good perfpective, the length of the reach 
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may poffibly be an advantage.: In fore parts of the Tamer we 
had this grand lengthened view ; buf in other parts we w rifhed to 
have had its continued reaches more contraéted. 

¢ Thefe remarks, however, it mutt. be obferved, affect a river 
only in navigating it. When we are thus on ‘a level with its 
furface, we have rarely more than a fore-ground ; at moft we have 
only a firft diftance. . But when we take a higher ftand, and view 
a remote river, lofty banks become then an incumbrance; and in- 
ftead of difcovering, they hide its ‘winding courfe. When the 
diftance becémes {till more remote, the valley through which the 
river winds fhould be open, and the country flat, to produce the 
moft pleafing effect. 

¢ In the immenfe rivers that traverfe continents, thefe ideas are 
all loft. As you fail up fuch a vaft furface of water, as the 
Mifiiffippi, for inftance, the firft ftriking obfervation is, that per- 
fpective views are entirely out of the queftion. If you with tw 
examine either of its fhores, you muft defert the main chasinel; 
and, knowing that you are in a river, make to one fide or the 
other. 

‘ As you approach within half a league of one of the fides, you will 
perhaps fee ftretches of fand-banks, or iflands covered with wood, 
extending along the fhore, beyond the reach of the eye, which 
have been formed by depredations made on the coaft by the river ; 
for when the winds rage, this vaft furface of water is agitated like 
a fea; and has the fame power over its fhores. As the trees of 
thefe regions are in as grand a ftyle as the rivers themfelves, you 
fometimes fee vaft excavations, where the water has undermined 
the banks, in which immenfe roots are laid bare, and, being wath- 
ed clean from the foil, appear twifted into various formas, like the 
gates of a cathedral, 

‘ Though the banks of the Miffiffippi, we are told, are gene- 
rally flat, you frequently fee beautiful fcenery upon them. Among 
the vaft woods which adorn them, are many groves of cypreffes ; 
to which a creeping plant, called the liane, is often attached, 
What kind of flower it bears, I bave not heard; but if it be not 
too profufe, it muft be very ornamental: hanging from tree to 
tree, and connecting a ‘whole ‘cyprefs-grove together with rich 


feftoons, 

‘ Thefe woods are interfperfed alfo with lawns, where you fee 
the wild deer of the country feeding in herds. As they efpy the 
vetlel gliding paft, they all raife their heads at once, and ftanding a 
moment, with pricked ears, in amazement, they turn fuddenly 
round, and darting acrofs the plain, hide themfelves in the woods. 

‘ From fcenes of this kind, as you coaft the river, you come 
perhaps to low marfhy grounds ; where fwamps, overgrown with 
reeds and nifhes, but of enormous growth, extend through endlefs 
— which a day’s failing cannot leave behind, in thefe marthes 
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the alligator is often feen bafking near the edge of the river, int® 
which be inflantly plunges on the leaft alarm; or perhaps you 
defcry his hideous form creeping along the fedges, fometimes hid, 
and fometimes difcovered, as he moves through a clofer, or more 
Open path.’ » p. 237. 


Little of importance occurs in the defcription of Cornwall, 
or in the account of the route purfued by our author in 
his return through Exeter and Honiton, and of that which 
he fays he ought to have taken — viz. by the fea-coaft, 
which he defcribes on the authority of another perfon. The 
obfervations on fheep, as picturefque objects, and on the 
downs of Dortetihire, though pleafing, are-not new or cu- 
rious ; and the defcription of the country between Dor- 
chefter and Lymington difplays no marks of refined tafte. 

The Ifle of Wight is examined on the large fcale from 
the commanding heights; but Mr. Gilpin finds little in it 
to commend. he hufbandman has furrowed the fields in 
ftraight lines, and divided them by inclofures. The rocky 
f{cenes near the fea are grand from their altitude, feldom pic- 
turefgue: their extent renders them magnificent, but their 
form and their colour prevent them from being beautiful. 
This remark is too faitidious. It is not the, charaéter of 
rocks to be pi€turefque. The outlines are either mafly, when 
uninjured, or are.too much broken into cavities by waves. 
If they ever affume-a beautiful form, they lofe their character 
as rocks, and fall into the fcale of undulating hills. The 
hue_is unpleafing ; for, except in Alum-bay, they are uni- 
formly white. 

The plates are of the kind firft introduced to the public in 
Mr. Gilpin’s. works, conveying the efeé? of. the feene. in 
modeft, and fometimes : appropriate, colouring. 'Thofe, how- 
ever, which decorate the prefent volume, are very unequal to 
fome others, and, in thofe places. which we well know, give 
a very imperfect, and fometimes fallacious, idea of the pro- 
{pect, A bold headland, a calm fea, maffy hills, and ruins, 
are almoit the only o bjects which they feem capable of re- 
prefenting. 

_-On the whole,..we.have been Jittle entertained or interefted 
by this work. ,.Ihe defcriptions are cold, concife, and often 
inappropriate. Recollection-indeed fades at a diftant period ; 
and ideas, lofing that painted difc1imination which a recent exa- 
.Mipation gives, became general and indifting. It was after 
a long ingerval,. that Mr, Gilpin, as appears from: incidental 
circumftances, engaged i in his prefent tafl. This affords ray, 
ther an excufe fot: ,the ii than. a, aGEONT apolog y 
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Confiderations on the Doftrines of a Future State, and the Re- 
furreétion, as revealed, or /uppofed to be fo, in the Scriptures : 
on the In/piration and Authority of Scripture itfelf: on [ome 
Peculiarities in St. Paul’s Epifiles: on the Prophecies of 
Daniel and St. Fohn, Sc. to which are added, fome Stric- 
cures on the Prophecies of Ifaiah. By Richard Amner. 8vo, 
55. Boards, Pobain: 1797. 


SOME of the moft difficult and interefting parts of 
f{cripture are here difcuffed in a manner which Boies equal 
credit to the writer’s candour and judgment. His views 
are directed folely by the love of truth; and, if we can- 
not at all times receive his interpretations, we find many ufe- 
ful hints tending to’ illuftrate the fubject of confideration. 
With regard to the refurrection, after an exaniination of the 
chief points which have ufually been fuppofed to prove the 
familiarity of the ancients with this topic, he takes the ne- 
gatrve, and fupports his opinion with {trong arguments and 
juft {criptural comparifons. On the infpiration of feripture, 
he takes what fome will call very low ground. In many 
cafes, he does not attribute infpiration either to the matter or 
the manner of the apoftolical writers ; but, after feveral free 
remarks, he concludes, 3 


* that the. books now making up the volume, or canon, as it is 
fometimes called, of the Old.and New Teftament, and which is cons 
fefledly the beft and moft curious fingle book in the world, are not 
however all of them, nor any one of them perhaps, in all its parts, 
of the fame equal and unvaried excellence, and of the fame uniform 
and high authority, however this notion of them may) im general 
have prevailed ; but may be reafonably read with fomething more 
of difcrimination ‘and tafte, than the teachers and paftors of moft 
churches have in geueral allowed; and would perhaps be more 
profitably read, and with greater cordiality and acceptance, if read 
under the iffuence of a lefs fuperftitious f{pirit, and with more ate 
tention paid to what we feel them to be in the reading, than to any 
fuch external chara&ters'and denominations of them,.as may indeed 
‘filence, but do not always fatisfy the reader. 

‘ And to this notion I acknowledge myfelf to be the more in- 
clined, by the confideration of the manner in which the holy boak, 
ufually called the Canon, is fuppofed by divines to have been firft 
put or brought together. Which was not, it {eems, all at once, 
nor under the fanction or feal of any perfon or perfons profefling 
to have authority from above for this purpofe ; but only gradually, 
as it fhould feem, and occafionally, and by the force very much of 
each part ; (throagh intrinfic worth and excellence of character, in 
conneétion with fome other and more adventitious:circumftances 3) 
making its way ; — until at oat the whole, as we now haye it, 
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was in-general received, though not in every place at the fame time, 
nor with the fame high deference paid to every part equally: which 
is fuch an account of the matter, conformable, I think, to the re- 
prefentations more ufually made upon the fubjedt, as feems to me 
to be very favourable to fuch a difcurfive, free, and unfuperftitious 
ufe of it, as is above pleaded for, and yet, I truft, not impious: 
leaving abundant room to the Chriftian preacher and philofopher 
to make the utmoft poffible ufe of what he fees-and feels to be-ex- 
-cellent, with liberty of lefs attending to what he cannot fee and feel 
to be fo; and fuppofing both of the Jewifh and Chriftian revela- 
tions fomething to have been true and fupernatural in the firft'in- 
ftance, however fomething more infirm, and merely human, may 
have fince intermingled.’ p. 166, 


The Calviniftical interpreters of St. Paul’s epiftles will do 
well to confider with attention the few obfervations on the 
manner and doétrine of this apoftle. The author’s opinion 
of juftification is f{ummed up in the following words. 


‘ That in the ideas of St, Paul, faith, meaning faith in Chrift, or 
in God, who raifed him from the dead, which is here fuppofed to 
be the fame thing, as it alfo is in divers other places, ‘is f{uppofed to 
be under the gofpel the only juftifying righteoufnefs : 

‘ That it is therefore, fecondly, fpoken of as an imputed righ- 
teoufnefs, or a righteoufnefs fo taken, or fet down to our account, 
and reckoned to us in the room and ftead of a literal and {trict 
righteoufnefs, with the utmoft propriety ; in order to denote this 
conftructive nature of it, and to diftinguifh it from that which is fo 
literally, and in the primary fenfe. 

‘ From whence it feems to follow, thirdly, that they do greatly 
err upon this fubjeét, and from the precifion. and exaétnefs of St, 
Paul’s ideas tefpecting it, who fpeak of the imputed righteoufnefs 
of Chrift, and who affert, that it is his righteoufnefs that is imputed 
to us for juftification ; whereas, according to St. Paul, it is not that, 
but our faith in him, which is fo reckoned or imputed. Neither 
again does it feem very proper to fay, that in this matter of juftifi- 
cation the finner’s faith has the righteoufnefs of Chrift for its more 
immediate objeét ; fome of the paflages quoted above, though not 
excluding this, as Rom. iii..25. yet fpeaking with full as much 
emphafis and propriety of fome other objects. of it, as Rom. x. 9. 
. Pet. i. 21, &c. 

‘ From thefe fame premifes it may be clearly feen, fourthly, 
why this imputed or conftructive righteoufnefs only, is fo often 
called by St. Raul,:as it is in chap. x. 3. and in chap. iii. 21, &c» 
God’s righteonfnefs, and the righteoufnefs of God; viz. becaufe of 
his merciful providing and gracious acceptance of it in this view ; ° 
this very faith itfelf,.as well as the falvation promifed to it, being 
no provifion or dictate of mere nature, or of Jaw, but a divine 
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vouehfafement or gift only, as-St. Paul alfo teaches, in Rom. iii. 2g. 
Eph. ii. 8, &c. Add alfo, Aéts xi. 18. | 

‘ And fromthe whole, who difcerns not, in the lait place, how 
fuch a faith in Chrift on the finner’s part, and fuch gracious ac- 
ceptance and imputation of it on the part of God, does finally and 
fubftantially refolve itfelf into the fame with that repentance and 
remiffion of fins which was to be preached in all nations in the 
name of Jefus; and thus reconcile together not only Jefus and Sta 
Paul, but St. Paul and St. James alfo; if we will only underftand 
by thofe works which St. Paul fo exprefsly excludes, works of law, 
as we certainly ought ; and by thofe which St. James requires and 
{peaks fo highly of, works of faith, that is, done in it, and proceed- 
ing from it; to which it is certain that St. Paul neither had, nor 
could have, any objection, To fome it has feemed probable that 
the righteoufuefs of God by faith, in Phil. iii. 9. is to be underftood 
of works of this nature.’ p. 176. 


The remaining part of the work relates to the prophecies of 
Daniel and Lfaiah, and the Revelations. The downfall of the 
pope, and the decay of his church, having occurred in our days 
in fo different a manner from that which was prediéted by the 
generality of commentators on fcripture, many perfons may 
be induced to receive without difapprobation the fentiments of 
our writer. He cannot fee the pope in Daniel: Antiochus 
Epiphanes is the principal character in the drama; and the 
Scene of ation is chiefly confined to Judza and Babylon. On 
the Revelations we cannot agree farther with Mr. Amner, 
than in his wifh for a regular icheme or plan of well-founded 
interpretation. We were more pleafed with his critique on 
_the prophecies of Maiah, whofe work he divides into two 
parts, “Fhe former part, ending with the thirty-ninth chapter, 
may, he thinks, not improperly be entitled Hezekiah, or Ifaiah’s 
Hezekiah, as we fay Virgil’s A{ncis ; and to the fecond, 
containing the reft of the book, may be given the appel- 
lation of the Return; 7. ¢. the return of the Jews from the 
Rabylonian captivity. Agreeably to this notion, the phrafes 
‘applied to our faviour are attributed to Hezekiah; and 
the fuppofed evangelical views of the prophet are confined to 
rapturous exclamations on the’ return of his countrymen, and 
the happinefs which they for fo long a time enjoyed in confe- 
quence of their obedience to the true God, 

To examine all the opinions of Mr. Amner would take up 
more time than we can fpare: but we can affure thofe indivi- 
duals to whom fuch a tafk more immediately belongs, that, 
however they may differ from the writer in various points, they 
will be wheel sath his fpirit of refearch, with his‘candour in 
argumentation, and with the proofs which he has given of a 
mind devoted to the caufe of {criptural truth. | 
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The Purfuits of Literature. A Satirical Poem in four Dia= 
 Jogues. With Notes. The Eighth Edition revifed. 8vo. 
8s. 64. Boards. Becket, 1798. 


IN the opinion of the author of this work, the fullnefs of 
the fatirical glory never fhone dut on six PoETS; the three 
Roman fatiriits, Boileau, Dryden, and Pope. * Asa difciple 
of thefe great matters, and full of that {pirit which an un- 
broken and an honourable intimacy with their works has in- 
fpired, I now prefent myfelf’ (he fays) ‘a votary at their tem- 
ple ; and m fome meafure clothed in the robes of their here- 
ditary priefthood, I would alfo enter and offer my oblation at 
the high altar of my country.’ This writer 1s willing to con- 
fider himfelf as the feventh great fatirift ; he would perfuade 
the. world that the fullnefs of the fatirical glory, like the divine 
light which defcended ‘from Mhmael to Mohammed, has fet- 
fled upon him in the confummation of fplendour. But will 
pofterity receive the fame of this anonymous fatirift upon his 
own teltimony ? His own opinions, indeed, are frequently and 
decifively expreffed ; he is the cenfor of literature, the defender 
of the faith and conflitution of his country. A very Quixote in 
literature, he has attacked windmills and fheep, and congra- 
tulated himfelf upon the overthrow of giants and of armies. 
His own teftimony, however, will not avail him at the tribunal 
of difpaffionate judges ; nor can the merit of the work be in- 
ferred from its rapid and extenfive fale: the author himfelf 
will not confider, as. the criterion of merit, a circumflance 
which would be. equally in faveur of the Monk and of 
the writings of Thomas Paine, Scandal and calumny will 
always be greedily received ; the Jockey Club was generally 
read becauie it was perfonal and abufive; and the anonymous 
fatirift nay congratulate himfelf upon a fimilar notoriety. 

It may be obferved, to the difgrace of the prefent fatirift, 
that he has always exaggerated the faults or merits which he 
has cenfured or commended, and. has contemplated every 
thing through the falfe medium of prejudice or friendfhip. 
We tranferibe what he has faid of the romance of the Monk. 


¢ There is one publication of the time too peculiar, and too 
important to be pafled over in aigeneral reprehenfion. There is 
nothing with which it may be compared. A legiflator in our own 
parliament, a member of the houfe of commons of Great Britain, 
an eleéted guardian and defender of the laws, the religion, and the 
good manners of the country, has neither fcrupled nor blufhed to 
depict, and to publith to the world, the arts of lewd and fyftematick 
feduction, and to thruft upon the nation the moft open and unqua- 
lified blafphemy againft the very code and volume of our religion. 
And all this, with his name, ftyle, and title, prefixed to the novel 





* Foran account of the firft edition, fee our XVIllth Vol. New Arr. p. 473 
and Vol. XXL. p. 15. 
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or romance called “* The Monk,” And one of our publick thea- 
tres has allured the publick attention ftill more to this novel, by a 
fcenick reprefentation of ‘an epifode in it. “ O proceres, cenfore 
opus eft, an harufpice, nobis?” I confider this as a new {pecies 
of legiflative or ftate-parricidé.’ Pp. 239. 





¢ We can feel that it is an objéé&t of moral and of national res 
prehenfion, when a fenator openly and daringly violates his firft duty 
to his country. There are wounds, and obftruétions, and difeafes 
in the political, as well as in the natural, body, for which the res 
moval of the part affe&ted is alone efficacious. At an hobtr like this, 
dre we to ftand in confultation on the remedy, when not only ‘the 
difeafe is afcertained, but the very ftage of the difeafe, and its fpe- 
cifick fymptoms ? Are we to {pare the fharpeft inftruments-of au- 
thority and of cenfure, when public eftablifiments are gangrened in 
the life-organs ? 

‘ I fear, if our legiflators are wholly regardlefs of fuch writings, 
and of fuch principles, among their own members, it may be faid 
to them, as the Roman {fatirift faid to the patricians of the empire, 
for offences flight indeed, when compared to thefe: _ 

“ At vos, Trojugenz, vobis ignofcitis, et quae 

Turpia cerdoni, Volefos Brutosque decebunt. 
There is furely fomething peculiar in thefe days; fomething wholly 
unknown to our anceftors, But men, however dignified in their 
political ftation, or gifted with genius, and fortune, and accomplifh- 
ments, may at leaft be made afhamed, or alarmed, or convicted be- 
fore the tribunal of publick opinion. Before that tribunal, and to 
the law of reputation, and every binding and powerful fanétion 
by which that law is enforced, is Mr. Lewis this day called to 
anfwer.’ P. 242. . ; 


It certainly is not our intention to juftify the licentioufnefs 
of the Monk, or the ridiculous criticifm upon the fcriptures, 
which the fatirift fo vehemently points out as blafphemous, 
and deferving of public pinifhment. On the firft publication 
of the book, we feverely condemned the indecent and impious 
parts of it*. But furely it is moft exaggerated cenfure to com- 
pare Mr. Lewis with Cleland for the. obfcenity, and with 
Woolfton and Peter Annet for the blafphemy, of iis writings. 
Let the whole tendency of the novel be confidered. What 
are the confequences of Ambrofio’s indulged paflions ? guilt, 
ignominy, death, and eyerlafting perdition. Perhaps, if the 
indecencies of the Monk had not been fo induftrioufly pointed 
out, mafy or even moft of its readers would not have noticed 
Or remembered them. But the tenor of the whole, fays the 
fatirift, is reprehenfible: how? is it reprehenfible to enforce by 
{tory the precept, ‘ fhow mercy to others that you may deferve 
mercy yourfelf?? or will this cenfor object to the old leffon, 


* Sec our XIXth Vol, New Arr. p. 194. 
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of thefe great mafters, and full of that {pirit which an un- 
broken and an honourable intimacy .with their works has in- 
fpired, I now prefent myfelf’ (he fays) ‘a votary at their tem- 
ple ; and m fome meafure clothed in the robes of their here- 
ditary priefthood, I would alfo enter and offer my oblation at 
the high altar of my country.” This writer is willing to con- 
fider himfelf as the feventh great fatirift ; he would perfuade 
the. world that the fullnefs of the fatirical glory, like the divine 
light which defcended ‘from Mhmael to Mohammed, has fet- 
tled upon him in the confummation of fplendour. But will 
pofterity receive the fame of this anonymous fatirift upon his 
own teftimony ? His own opinions, indeed, are frequently and 
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will not confider, as. the criterion of merit, a circumftance 
which would be. equally in faveur of the Monk and of 
the writings of Thomas Paine, Scandal and calumny will 
always be greedily. received ; the Jockey Club was generally 
read becauie it was perfonal and abufive; and the anonymous 
fatirift nay congratulate himfelf upon a fimilar notoriety. 

It may be obferved, to the difgrace of the prefent fatirift, 
that he has always exaggerated the faults or merits which he 
has cenfured or commended, and has contemplated every 
thing through the falfe medium of prejudice or friendfhip. 
We tranferibe what he has faid of the romance of the Monk. 


¢ There is one publication of the time too peculiar, and too 
important to be pafled over in a/general reprehenfion. There is 
nothing with which it may be compared. A legiflator in our own 
parliament, a member of the houfe of commons of Great Britain, 
an elected guardian and defender of the laws, the religion, and the 
good manners of the country, has neither fcrupled nor blufhed to 
depi&, and to publith to the world, the arts of lewd and fyftematick 
feduction, and toe thruft upon the nation the moft open and unqua- 
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or romance called “ The Monk,” And one of our publick thea- 
tres has allured the publick attention ftill more to this novel, by a 
fcenick reprefentation of ‘an epifode in it. ‘ O proceres, cenfore 
opus eft, an harufpice, nobis?” I confider this as a new {pecies 
of legiflative or ftate-parricidé.” Pp. 239. 





¢ We can feel that it is an objéét of moral and of national res 
prehenfion, when a fenator openly and daringly violates his firft duty 
to his country. There are wounds, and obftruétions, and difeafes 
in the political, as well as in the: natural, body, for whith the re 
moval of the part affected is alone efficacious. At an hotr like this, 
dre we to ftand in confultation on the remedy, when not only 'the 
difeafe is afcertained, but the very ftage of the difeafe, and its fpe- 
cifick fymptoms ? Are wé to {pare the fharpeft inftruments of au- 
thority and of cenfure, when public eftablifhments are gangrened in 
the life-organs? 

‘ I fear, if our legiflators are wholly regardlefs of fuch writings, 
and of fuch principles, among their own members, it may be faid 
to them, as the Roman fatirift faid to the patricians of the empire, 
for offences flight indeed, when compared to thefe: 

“ At vos, Trojugenz, vobis ignofcitis, et qua 

Turpia cerdoni, Volefos Brutosque decebunt. 
There is furely fomething peculiar in thefe days; fomething wholly 
unknown to our anceftors, But men, however dignified in their 
political ftation, or gifted with genius, and fortune, and accomplifh- 
ments, may at leaft be made afhamed, or alarmed, or convicted be- 
fore the tribunal of publick opinion. Before that tribunal, and to 
the law of reputation, and every binding and powerful fanétion 
by which that law is enforced, is Mr. Lewis this day called to 
anfwer.’ P. 242. | , . | 


It certainly is not our intention to juftify the licentioufnefs 
of the Monk, or the ridiculous criticifm upon the feriptures, 
which the fatirift fo vehemently points out as blafphemous, 
and deferving of public pinifhment. On the firft publication 
of the book, we feverely condemned the indecent and impious 
parts of it*. But furely it is moft exaggerated cenfure to com- 
pare Mr. Lewis with Cleland for the. obfcenity, and with 
Woolfton and Peter Annet for the blafphemy, of bis writings. 
Let the whole tendency of the novel be confidered. What 
are the confequences of Ambrofio’s indulged paffions? guilt, 
ignominy, death, and eyerlafting perdition. Perhaps, if the 
indecencies of the Monk had not been fo induftrioufly pointed 
out, mahy or eyen moft of its readers would not have noticed 
or remembered them. But ,the tenor of the whole, fays the 
fatirift, isreprehentible: how? is it reprehenfible to enforce by 
ftory the precept, ‘ fhow mercy to others that you may deferve 
mercy yourfelf?’ or will this cenfor object to the old leffon, 
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¢ let no inah be confident in his own virtue ?* It is ungeneronus 

and unjuft, after accufing Mr. Lewis fo bitterly for the im- 

proper yee to which we have alluded, not to mention that 
laft edi 


in the tion of his book they have been omitted. The 
fatirift is not always fo fevere upon ob{cenity ; he can fpeak 
of an obfcene poem as ‘ the Light and vigorous {ally of a very 
young man, Sorgiven as fich and forgotten ;’ but he can find no 
palliating epithet for the Monk. As for the youth of its 
author, the plea for which the Geranium is forgiven and for- 
otten, he afks, ‘ What is it to the kingdom at large, or what 
18 it to all thofe whofe office it is to maintain truth, and to in- 
ftruct the rifing abilities and hope of England, that the author. 
of the Monk ‘is a very young man ?’ and, if there be any 
thing vigorous or poetical in the novel, ‘ itis,’ he fays, ‘fo much 
the wore ; it is the more alluring on that account.’ 
The fatirift fiercely attacks the following paffage in Mr. 
Godwin’s Enquirer, refpeCting the children of peafants. 


* At the age of fourteen the very traces of underftanding are ob- 
Kterated. They are enlifted at the crimping houfe of oppreffion. 
They are brutined by immoderate and unremitting labour. Their 
hearts are hardened, and their {pirits broken by all that they fee, all 
that they feel, and-all that they look forward to. This is one of 
the moft interefting points of view, in which we confider the pre- 
fent order of fociety ! It is the great flaughter-houfe of genius, and 
of mind. It is the unrelenting murderer of hope and gaiety, of the 
Tove of reflection, and of the love of life.’ 


© This it is’ (he adds), I fuppofe, as this atrocious but foolith 
writer would cail it, to promote patience and tranguillity among 
mankind !’ He is, however, unfortunate in the fele€tion of a. 
paffage for his cenfure. Does he deny that a great proportion 
of the lower claffes of fociety are ‘ brutified by immoderate and 
unremitting labour? that their hearts are hardened and their 
fpirits broken by ai/ that they /ee, all that they fee/, and all that 
they look forward to ?’ Does he objec to, the paffage as tend- 
ing to excite difcontent? to whom then does he fuppofe that 
the book is addreffed ¢ will it be read by thofe who ‘are en- 
lifted at the crimping-houfe of oppreflion,’ or by the manu- 
fa&turers who are herded together by fifties and by hundreds, 
and deftroyed by the flow poifon of confinement and unwhole- 
fome occupations? When the grievances of the poor are ex- 
pofed in works like this, they are intimated to thofe who have 
the power of alleviating them. Such a difclofure may ftimu- 
late the rich to beneficence ; but furely octavo volumes are not 
calculated to excite the poor to difcontent. 

No author ever laid himfelf more open to ridicule than Mr. 
Godwin. His enemies could not have dictated paffages more, 
agreeable to them than he has written. ‘We are not the ad. 
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vocates for his fyftem; but we would deal fairly even with 
the fyftem which we difapprove. -'To ridicule is not always 
to confute ; and any fyftem may be rendered ridiculous by ex- 
hibiting only parts of it. 


‘ The firft trait of the work is,'a certain cold-blooded indifference 
to all the mild, pious, end honourable feelings of our common na- 
ture, like all the philofophers of the new fe&t. The next thing ob- 
fervable, is a moft affectionate concern and regard for the welfare 
of mankind, who are to exift fome centuries hence, when the end- 
lefs perfectibility of the human fpecies (for fuch is their jargon) 
fhall receive its completion upon earth; when the difciples of Dr. 
Darwin have learned to manage the winds and direé their currents 
at pleafure, and the defcendants of abbé Sieyes have calmed the 
waves of a ftormy people with the effential 0:1 of democracy. An- 
other trait is that all political juftice is effentially founded upon in- 
juftice ; if plunder, robbery, and fpoliation of all property in the 
outfet may be termed injuftice ; though to be fure the latter end of 
his commonwealth rather forgets the beginning. But I muft fay, 
he is not without fome kind of apprehenfion, that the population 
of ftates may be too great, under the bleffings of an equal diffufion 
of property in the propofed government, for which he provides a 
remedy : though, for my own part, I think fuch a government, 
like Saturn of old, will be reduced to the neceflity of eating up it’s 
children, Again: another difcovery feems to be, that’as hitherto 
we have had recourfe to the agency and interference of the deity, 
and his unalterable laws, to account even for the fall of a ftone to. 
the ground, the germination of a blade of grafs, or the propagation 
of the meaneft infect; we are now to difcard the fuperintendence 
of God in human and teffeftrial affairs, and to believe in no pro- 
vidence but our own, and to re make ourfelves and our faculties. 
He feems to realize.a modern fiction I once read, which fuppofes 
an affembly of*certain philofophers before the deity, when fome of 
them are faid to whifper in his ear, “ Between friends, we do not 
believe that you exift at all.” Further: as to fuppofe a divine 
fanétion without a divinity would be abfurd, therefore, every infti- 
tution fuch as marriage, which in all civilized nations has been hal- 
lowed for the great end for which it was ordained, is to be vilified, 
ridiculed, argued away, and abolifhed. The tender fex, deprived 
of the fuppert, comfort, and protection of their natural guardian, is 
to be delivered over to fancied freedom and wild independance, but 
in reality to mifery and deftitution beyond all calculation. Then 
by way of corollary, a few vulgar virtues and once honourable af; 
fections, a$ piety to pareats, and love to children, as fuch, are to be 
erafed from the breaft. Gratitude for kindnefs, and tears for the 
unfortunate, are but weaknefs: there is nothing foothing in com- 
paffion, and’ friendfhip has no confolation. It would feem, that a 
well of water, -an apple tree, or any thing productive, is more vae 
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luable than. man‘ to man, abftracéted from the mefe ufe which one 
man can derive from another. ‘ Thefe are thy gods, O Lifrael, an 
this is the worfhip to which you are called!” Pp, 210, |. . 





¢ Take Mr. Godwin as a natural philofopher, and from his doc- 
trines let the reader confider the ftate of his underftanding. Let 
him alfo confider, how fuch a man is qualified not merely to re- 
form, but firft to overthrow and then to rebuild, the whole fyftem 
of government, morality, and religion in fuch a kingdom as Great 
Britain. What opinion can we entertain of a man who ferioufly 
thinks that, at fome future period, the neceflity of fleep in an ani- 
mal body may be fuperfeded :—that men die merely by their own 
fault'and mifmanagement, but, that the immortality of the orga- 
nized human body, as it is now formed, might be attained by pro- 
per attention and care :—or who thinks * that, hereafter it is by no 
means clear, that the moft extenfive operations may not be within 
the reach of one man, or to make ufe of a familiar inftance, that a 
plough may not be turned intoa field, and perform it’s office with- 
out the need of fuperintendence !” and then adds, It was in this 
fenfe that the celebrated Franklin conjeétured, that mind would 
one day become omnipotent over matter!” » Pp. 214. 


., What would the fatirift fay to the infidel who fhould in 
this manuer.attack the gofpel fy{tem, and ridicule Chriftianity, 
becaufe its divine teacher faid that he was come ‘to fet 
‘a man at variance againft his father ;’ becaufe, when ‘ one 
faid unto him, behold, thy mother and thy brethren ftand 
without, defiring to {peak with thee, he anfwered and faid, 
who is my mother ? .and who are my brethren? and ftretched 
forth his hand towards his difciples amd faid, behold my mo- 
ther and my: brethren!’ Would he not juftly accufe-the man 
either of grofsly mifunderftanding or wilfully mifreprefenting 
the Chriftian fyftem,.if he inferred, from thefe andefimilar paf- 
fages, that the extinction of natural affection formed a part of 
i? Let not this writer accufe us of clafling, Chriftianity and 
the fpeculations af Mr..Godwin together. We are as firm in 
our belief of that divine religion as the fatirift can be, and are 
at all times ready and able to defend it. Weare ready and 
able alfo to attack the errors of the new philofophy ; but we 
would oppofe them in the {pirit of meeknefs and truth. 

In his.cenfure of the cruel experiments which difgrace natural 
philofophy, and almoft: human nature, we cordially agree with 
the fanivift, _Wéith pleafure, and in the hope of enforcing fen- 
timents, becoming a man. and a Chriftian, we fay with him, 
¢ when an experiment, for any purpofe ufeful to millions of 
our fellow-creatures, has been once made upon an animal, it | 
fhould be fixally recorded by men of {cience and veracity, as 
authentic andtatisfatory, not to be repeated. After the fact 
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is eftablifhed, all experiments are ufelefs to fociety, and inju- 
rious to the individual, who hardens his own heart by ‘ the 
mere cruel {port of curiofity.” For tolerating fuch experiments 
the utmoft feverity of fatire may juftly fall on the royal fo- 
ciety: but why fhould a. perfon felect for ridicule the accounts 
of the evaporation of a diamond, and of the.trout with the 
gizzard-like ftomach ? 

The fatirift, in embellifhing his work with the expreffions 
of other men, has not always acknowledged his obligations ;. 
in cenfuring the royal fociety, he fays, if they will not 
confider well the charaéter of the candidates offered for 
their choice as affociates, the bufts of Newton and of Boyle. 
fhould be veiled; but he has not quoted the Frenchman 
who demanded ‘ that a veil fhould be thrown over the buf 
of Brutus.’ | 

The poem itfelf requires no criticifm ; a {mall number of. 
vood lines, like thofe upon the. Botanic Garden, will not redeem, 
it from the negleét which its defultory dullnefs muft. enfure. 
By the prefent generation the notes will be read with intereft.< 
and perhaps they will not be forgotten when this generation 
has paffed away. Pofterity may fearch in them for. the fcan- 
dal of thefe times, as we ‘ rake in the dunghills’ of Procopitus 
and Atheneus. That the author will ever be known, is not 
probable. Confummately vain as he is, he would not, we 
think, purchafe notoriety fo dearly. The reputation of a fa~ 
tirift is not defirable. A man may commence a fatire from 
the beft motives ; but the execution of it muft deteriorate his 


mind. 
’ J , 7 air 
The View of Hindoofian. By Thomas Pennant, E/q. 
(Concluded from page 129.) 





‘THIs ingenious and a writer, having ranged 
along the coaft of Malabar, doubled Cape Comorin,) and 
examined with attention the ifland of Ceylon, now purfues, 
with the fame care; the eaftern coaft, and follows the various 
rivers to their fources. In the fecond volume of his View, we 
find the fame ‘{pirit, good fenfe, and information, whieh 
marked the former, mingled oceafionally with a few preju~ 
dices, or opinions which feem tinctured with a party hues 
Thefe are not; however, offenfively obtruded, nor do» they’ 
frequently occur. ond 

dn the coaft of Tinevelly, to the north of Eaft Cape, is the 
fpot frequented’by the fifhers for pearls ; and Mr. Pennant ‘has: 
given a good abftraét of their method of proceeding. This 
tifhery has exifted from the earlieft records of hiftory tothe 
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prefent time; and it is now catried on by the Dutch. The 
pearl oyfter is found adhering to the’ banks’ of coral; but, 
even in colder regions, different fpecies of mytilus may 
be enabled to produce the pearl. This fecret was difvovered 
by Linnzus, who refufed to reveal it, as it would leffen the 
value of thefe beautiful ornaments. From fome: inquiries 
among the more confidential difciples of the northern natu- 
salift, we were induced to believe, that the infli&tion of a 
wound on the external fhell would occafion the excrefcence. 
internally ;. for, in every inftance, it is a morbid produétion, ° 
The river Vaygaroo leads our author to Dindigul and Ma- 
dura, of which he recounts the various fortunes. The Colleries 
and Polygars are aborigines of India, and are a favage race, 
cruel, enthufiaftic, ct intolerant, ‘with little more. than the 
forms of men. Thefe are found on the prefent coaft. To 
the hiftory of the kingdom of Tanjore we are led by the 
Delta of the Cavery ; but it offers nothing new. After a fur- 
vey of Negapatam, Tranquebar, the ifle of Seringham, Tri- 
chinopoly, and Coimbetore, we are introduced into the Car- 
natic, — oR 
© a tract of country, which within this century has, been pecu-. 
liarly interefting to the Britifh nation, by the bloody contefts be- 
tween us and the French, for the fuperiority. This country formed 
originally part of the great foubahfhip or vice-royalty of the Decan. 
This was made independent of the Mogul by the famous Nizam el 
Muluc : this vaft kingdom was, after his death, greatly leflened by. 
the conquefts of the Mahrattas, by our feizing the. northern Cir-, 
cars, and by our beftowing on the nabob of Arcot the country in 
queftion. Its prefent boundaries are the Coleroon to the fourth, 
and the Gendegama to the north, an extent, waflied by the tea, of 
three hundred miles. I may here point out to the reader the vaft- 
nefs of the antient extent of the Carnatic, of which, and its appen- 
dages, our ally, Mahomed Ally; as the’ nabob, It is mow reduced, 
but once cotnprehended the: whole country from the river Kifhna 
to cape Comorin. At prefent it reaches as far asthe extremity of 
Tinevelly, an extent of five bundred and. feventy.amiles, reckoning 
from the fouth of the Guntoor Cirgar: Its breadth is inconfidera- 
ble, from feventy-five to a hundred and twenty miles. The whole 
coaft is deftitute of harbours; the fhipping are obliged to Jie at 
anchor.in the gpen roads, ufually i eight tathoms water, and at 
about a mile and a half diftant from land, and larger fips at two 
miles diftance, in ten or twelve fathos: at twenty miles diftance, 
the water deepens to fifty fathoms, and a little farther to. fixty or fe-. 
venty. Midway between Tranquebar‘and the Nicobar ifles, there 
ig no ground to be found with feven hundred fathonis of line. LI. 
may include the whole coaft of Coromandel under this defcription, 
ap extent of not lefs than four hundred miles, reaching from Caly- 
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mere point to the mouth of the Kiftnah. On all the fhore breaks 
a moft dangerous and high furf, which ‘appals the ftouteft feaman ; 
no Eurdpean boat can attempttoland; The cantamarans or boats 
are of a particular conftruétion, being formed without ribs or keel, 
with flat. bottoms, and. having their planks fewed together; iron 
being totally excluded throughout the whole fabric. By this con- 
ftruction they ate rendtred flexible enough to elude the effects of 
the violent fhocks which they receive, by the dafhing of the waves: 
or furf on the beach, and which either overfets or breaks to pieces 
a boat of European conftruéction.’ Vol.ii. p.25. 


The different fieges of Pondicherry are accurately menti- 
oned ; and the natural hiftory of the neighbourhood follows. 
Tliis pare of the country (fays Mr. Pennant) abounds with 
vultures. | 


‘ All this genus are equally remarkable for their voracity, and 
their fagacity of noftril. After the attack of the nabob’s camp 
before the battle of Plaffey, in which was made a vaft flaughter of 
men, elephants, and horfes ; vultures, jackals, and_pariars, or vil- 
lage curs, were feen tearing the fame corps or carcafs, and the firft. 
were often fo gorged, that they could not be forced from the f{pot. 
Vultures were ufually very rare in the adjacent country, but at 
that time the plain was covered with them. The air was fuddenly 
feen filled with multitudes, fying with-their ufual fluggifh wing 
from every quarter, and from moft diftant parts, to partake of the 
carnage. It is wonderful how fuch multitudes could be collected 
in fo fmall a fpace. It has been an ancient opinion, that, by a 
prophetic inftin@, they have prefages of a battle, and will feek the 
{pot of future flaughter three days before the event.’ Vol. ii. rp. 36. 


The. account of the Paliar gives occafion for military nara 
ration ;.and the battles of Vandewath, Conjeveram, Arnee, 
&c. are fketched with fpirit,.. Near that river ftands the ex- 

tenfive city of .Arcot: tee and the feven pagodas are alfo 
~ not far diftant frém its banks. Thefe pagodas are 


‘a moft. wonderful aflemblage of temples, and other places of Hine 
doo worthip, fecond oaly in antiquity to thofe of Elephanta and at 
Ellora, which are fubterraneous, cut out of the folid rock. Thefe 
are elevated high above the furface, excavated out of folid rocks rif- 
ing to different heights,and by the wondrous {kill of the antient art- 
ifts hollowed into various forms; the natural roof is often felf- 
fupported, fometimes it is as if heid up by pillars left in fit places, 
poffibly more for arnament than neceflity, cut out of the fame 
rock, Where the fizes of the rocks will admit, there are inftances 
of two pagodas, one cut out of the fame rock above the other, with 
the communication ofa ftaircafe formed out of the live ftone. Stair- 
cafes frequently occur, as if once leading to edifices now deftroyed. 
Exéavations fuppofed to have been defigned for Choultries, or the 
Cair, Rev. Vou. XXIV. Dee. 1795. Gg - ma 
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fame charitable purpofes as the Mahometan caravanferas, are not 
infrequent.’ Vol. ii, r. 51. 


Madras and its. environs are. noticed: at’ fufficient length. 
The exploits of the marquis, Cornwallis are enumerated); and 
a fketch of the Myfore country is given. ia this part of the 
fecond volume. 

' ¢ The Myfore country is an immenfe inclined plain, with an 
undulated furface, which, with little afliftance by dams, form in the 
hollows, tanks, or receptacles for water, which is preferved for the 
cattle, or for the paddy or rive fields, through which, it is conduct 
ed by. fimall gutters; but the principal grain of the country is.rag- 
gee, which requires bo more moifture than the falling of the mon- 
fyons. This plain is dotted with numerous hills, whiet, rife fud- 
denly from the furface; they are of different forms, and often, 
cloathed with the perpetual verdure of mango and other beautiful 
trees. Numbers are fortified on their fummits with a {trong forty 
once the refidence of the leffer Hindoo rajahs_ before they were 
{wallowed up by the various Mahometan conquefts. Many re- 
ceived by the conquerors additional fortifications, which rendered 
them impregnable to a native enemy : fuch are Saven-droog, Outre- 
droog, and variety of others, which proved eafy conquefts to the 
Britifh commander. The celebrated Aornos Petra was a fortrefs 
of this nature. With what vaunting circumftances does the 
hiftorian of the Macedonian hero defcribe this fingle conqueft! 
How lightly does the modeft record of the victor over the Myfo- 
rean kingdom touch on more numerous acquifitions of the fame. 
kind, poffibly of equal, perhaps of fuperior ftrength. All thefe 
forts have their propér names, and moft of them with the addition 

of droog, i. ¢, a’hill fort. Views of numbers are given by major 
Allan and Mr, Home, which convey a full idea of the partial in- 
acceffibility beftowed on them by nature, and the additional diffis 
— created by art.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 73. 


' ‘The bound hedge, a mode. of fortification little known, is 
thus. defcribed— 


- § The bound-hedge, the frequent concomitant of the fortreffes of 
Hindooftan, appears here [aear Seringopatam] in great ftrength, It 
is the praétice in the Polygar fy{tem of defence, and copied by, the 
Civilized natives.from the wild warviors of the forefts. Of the latter, 
the fort of Calicoil and that of Palam Courchy are ftrong examples, 
This. begins oppofite to each end of the ifland, and.reaches the. edge 
of the river, It extends northward, oppofite to the weftern end of 
the. ifland, but. contraéts in, breadth as it pafles to the. eaftern end, 
The bound hedge is often defended at certain. ifterva}s, or openings 
forall redgubts, to interrupt the pioneers employed. in. catting a 
breach. through i it: Such were, thofe in, the bound hedge at Popdi- 
cherry, which fo long impeded the taking of the place, in « 16% by 
solonel Coote. 
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¢ ‘Thefe local defences are formed of every thorny tree or cauttic 
plant of the climate. Palmira trees, or the dora/fus fadelliformis, 
are the primary. Theféate*planted to the depth of from thirty to 
fifty feet.’ “Inthe iaterftices of thé trées, which are very clofely 
placed, aré confirfedly fown or fet, the following plants. Panda- 
tius odoratifimus, or wild pine; caus tuna, euphorbia tiraculla, or 
- milky hedge. The‘juice of this is fo cauftic as to feald not only 
the human fkin, but the hide'of a horfe, on whom it may fall in forc- 
ing through this infernal hedge. Several other forts ‘of euphordia : 
the aloe littoralis of Koenig, convolvulus maricatas, and other con- 
volvuli. The mimofa cinerea, horrida, inflia, and another, ‘as yet" 
undefcribed, armed with moft dreadful thorns. The pailiadina 
unite their’ powers; intermixed is the guzliadina bonducella; ad 
another not: laid before the public, to which Koenig gives the 
epithet Jacinians, which: it fully merits. The calamus rotang, or 
rattan, and the arundo bambdo, often aflift in the impenetrability. 
The laft is reniarked to be admirable for the purpofe, fince nothing 
equals it-in refifting the edge of the ax, or the fubtile fury of ‘fire. 
To conclude, plants innumerable, of unknown fpecies, the feeds 
of which, arrefted by the antient hedge, grow and intermix, pre- 
ferving it in order and-verdure.everlafting.’ Vol. ii. rp. 85. 


On the weft of Madras, aré chains of hills thrown up_ 
by the convulfions of the globe, with a regularity refembling 
the efforts of human art. [t is remarkabie, that this traét, 
though now barren, was once fertile. Vaft trees remain in a 
petrified ftate. Among the animals of this country, we have 
reafon to’ think there are fome more nearly approaching the 
human form than monkeys. A defcription of a pair of thefe, 
in many refpects refembling human beings, is extracted from 
Mr. Grove’s entertaining voyage. Thiefe, if the account,be 
accurate, were probably the pygmies of the ancients. For 
the reft of the natural hiftory of this part of India, we mutt 
refer to the volume: 

The Penner and Krifhna, with their tributary ftreams, 
lead our author into an account of. the towns and fortreffes 
which border on them. The defcriptions of the kingdom of 
Golconda and its gems are interefting, but not novel. 

In the fervey of the Circars, it is remarked, that . 


‘ All the people of this part of India are Hindoos, and retain the’ 
ald religion. with all.its-fuperftition: This makes the pagodas here 
much more numerous than’ in any’ other part of the peninfula ; 
their form too is different, being chieflv: buildings of a cyliodriéal 
or round tower fhape, with their tops either pointed or truncated at’ 
the iummit, and ‘orhamented with fomething eccentrical, but fres: 
quently with a round ball, {tuck on afpike: this ball feems intend - 
ed to reprefent the fun, an) emblem of the deity of the ‘places: 
fometimes two or more are united, fometimes they are fingle. 
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‘ The Polygars of this country value themfelves highly on their 
antient defcent, and efteem themfelves the firft of Hindoos next to 
the Brahmins, and equal to the Raipoots. The diftrié of each chief- 
tain is generally about twenty fquare miles; they have.many little 
towns and forts, befides ; they have here one fort in the moft diffi- 
cult part of the country, intended’ as the laft retreat of the Polygar 
atid all-his blood. It is feated in the center of the.mountainous fo- 
reft, anid acceffible only by a narrow winding path, of the width 
capable of receiving only three men abreatt, and five miles in length, 
and every turning guarded by works.” Vol. ii. Pp, 123. | 


The ftory of the unfortunate Polygar Rangarao, with the 
horrid joar (the maffacre of wives ie children, to prevent their 
falling imto the hands of the enemy), is well. told ; and: its 
horrors are relieved by the unexpected prefervation of the 
fon of Rangarao againft his father’s will, and the friendly 
conduct of M. Buffy. 

The great Chilka lake, formed by an overwhelming’ fea, 
bounds the Circars on the north; and the kingdom of Orixa 
follows, inhabited by an effeminate race. The trees of the 
Circars are defcribed from Dr. Roxburgh’s work, which we 
have already particularly noticed. The pagodas of bi re-. 
naut, fuppofed, though without reafon, to be .the Indian 
Apollo, are next defcribed. 

Cape Palmeras projects into the fea in lat. 20° 43’, and he- 
yond it is a large femilunar bay ending in the entrance to the 
Hoogly river. “This brings Mr. Pennant to Gangetic Hin- 
_ dooftan ; an objeé of fuch extent and magnitude, that we can- 
‘not follow him minutely. 

The Delta of the Ganges includes numerous iflands full 
of wood, infefted with beafts of the moft ferocious: kind, 
which prey on incautious navigators, or on thofe,who retire 
to the groves for a temporary relaxation. ip ab tae 

The courfe of the river is traced from its fource in the 
kingdom of Thibet ; and the Gangetic towns and forts are 
faccefively deferibed. Dehli and its eventful flory, the Ro- 
hilla war, and the famous march of the Bengal brigade, 
acrofs the continent, under colonel Leflie and general God- 
dard, are included in this part of the * View.’ : In the hiftory 
of Cheyt Sing, Mr. Pennant contiders Mr. Haftings as fully 
cleared by the defence of Mr, Broome. 

A jong detail is given of the zoology of this» and other 
parts of India; and we need not add, that the ftatements of 
our naturalilb are in general accurate. He was eatly af- 
fifted in this tafk by the drawings and the mformration of per- 
fons now in England, who were formerly in Indiay °°": 

The mention 2f fome particulars refpeéting the floarifhing 
fettlement of Ca .cutta may gratify our readers, ~ 9°) 
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¢ The firft fort was built of brick, and named Fort William, in ° 
honor of king William. . ‘Numbers of people,. attracted. by the’ 
commercial a dvantages, flocked to this new fettlement, The goods 
of the’ provinces. onthe Ganges were brought down. to: feed the 
luxuries of the weft, and thofe of Europe conveyed acrofs the vat 
ocean to fupply the newsacquired wants) Of the’ eaft, FE cannot- 
trace the progreffive increafe; let it fuffice to fay; that the prefent 
umber of inhabitants amounts to five hundred thoufand.. The° 
Englifli quarter is built in- the moft elegant and fuperb manner in 
the European ftyle; and the build: ngs have more the appearance of 
palaces thaw the refidence of private perfons. Some that are built 
quite: on fpeculation will take a rent of a thowfand rotipeés, or’ 
£:125 Englifya year. A fine’ fet of prints, lately engraven by 
Mr, Thomas'Daniell, thew the moft fplendid parts of the city, and’ 
many of the manners of the inhabitants.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 311, 





¢ The citadel was built immediately after the battle of Plaffey, 
on a feale fo.large as to render it ufelefs. ‘To garrifon it is requir- 
ed an army fufficient to take the field, and face an enemy without 
the prote&tion of fortifications. The river has fize and depth e-, 
nough to bring up to the very city fhips of any burden which trade. 
to India.’ Vol. ii. Pp. 312. 


‘ The bulk of the inhabitants of Calcutta are Indians from all 
parts; their houfes are equally mean with thofe of the natives in. the 
other cities of India, and built in the fame ftyle, but fuch an em= 
porium occafions it to be the refort of people of every nation; here 
are found abundance of the mongrel Portuguefe. "T bslieve they 
originated from fome banditti of that nation, who for a long. time 
inifefted the Sunderbund, or rather its canals and neighboring fea, - 
with their piracies, they mixed with the natives, and increafed to a 
great degree.’ Vol, ii. P. 313. 


A fketch of the kingdom of Napaul felleun the account of 
the river Dacca, which.in fome meafure conneéts the Ganges 
and Burrampooter. 


‘ This kingdom is feparated from Hindooftan by a range of 
hills. The approach’ or lower part is healthy, but the hilly, called 
Terriane, is infefted from the middle of March to the middle of 
November with a putrid fevér, which kills in a few days. From 
the interior chain af hills is a fine view of the vaft plains of Na- 
paul, two hundred miles in circumference, furrounded by moun-’ 
tains like-an amphitheatre, and covered’ with populous towns’ and 
villages, inacceflible except over the mountains. Its capital, Cat- 
manda, has eighteem thoufand ‘houfes; the next tewn in fize twen- 
ty-four thoufand; the third twelve thoufand families.’ Every 
town is built with brick, the houfes thrée or four ftories high, and 
difpofed with great regularity, — are well.paved and alfo excel- 
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lently farnithed with water. It is fertilized by the Cofa, which rifes 
in lat. 30° 20’, pafles through the Emodus ¢hain, and.through the 
whole plain of Napaul, and finally falls. into the Ganges, a little to 
the eaft of Baglepour. The religion of the,country is, faid: to-have 


been brought from Thibet.,;. part: of the peaple, adapt that of the: 


Hindoas. "The temples are magnificeat.. 

‘ The government is monarchical ; the late Gaenprejas had an 
army of fifty thoufand men, but that was unable to prevent his 
being dethroned by the king of Gorcha, a neighbouring prince, af- 
fifted by the treachery of the fubjeéts of the: ipnocent monarch. 
The king of Gorcha was a complete barbarian. The: ernelties he 
praBifed. on the loyal fubjeéts of Napaul to-thake their fealty, are 





too fhocking for me to relate. Gaenprejas was:in his’city when it. 


was ftormed by the favage monarch, when he in defpair ran to= 
wards his enemy, and received his death by, the fhot of an arrow,’ 
Vo. ii. P. 343. 


. The rude.and mountainous country of Bootan is concifely 
defcribed. Taffifudon is the capital of that territory. 


* Between this city and Paradrong is the great Emodal chain, . 


capt eternally with {fnow, the fame which overtops the other fnow- 


capt chains, and fhews itfelf to the diftant inhabitants of Bengal, . 
This range is alfo the boundary between Bootan and the Lama's 


cguatry, or Great Thibet. From thislimit, to the great river Burram- 


pooter, is in many'‘places a hundred and fifty miles in extent. The. 
river Teefta rifes not far from the former, and haftens fouth through ' 


Bootan and Bengal, till it is loft near Dacca in Bengal. 
‘ This country rifes into mountains of prodigious height. The 


fummits eternally covered with fnow, the fides with forefts of ftately_ 


trees of various kinds; fome, fuch as pines, afpens, birch, cyprefs 
and yew, holly and elder ; afb is uncommon, oaks have not yet 
been difcovered in Bootan; firs, and others known .in Europe, 
others again peculiar to the country and climate. Many of thefe 
forefts.are ufelefs to mankind, being placed amidft rocks inaccefli- 
ble. “At their bafe, the vallies and fides are cultivated, and are pro- 
duétive of wheat, barley, and even rice. In the depth of the val- 
lies rufh numbers of furious torrents, which, increafing in their 
courfe, and at length gaining the plains, are loft in the rivers of 


Bengal.’ Vol, ii, P. 351. 

The courfe of the Burrampooter is i like. that of 
the Ganges ; and its clarms to fuperior fame,. from the extent 
of its courfe ‘and other ‘circumftances, are evinced. The work 
terminates with a furvey of the diftriGt of Chittigong. 

We mutt not conclude without exprefling our obligations 
to Mr. Pennant for a work fo interefting, for inquini¢s fo. nue 
merous and extenfive, and a defcription fo clear, compaét, and 


eomptehenfive. The few blemifhes which may be obferved, 


do not gicaly « detract from the merit of the eronneneR ¥ 
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Tlie hitmana incuria and veériial prejudices muft oceaffonall 
influence every author. To yield to them only ina few in- 
ftances is No Comin praife. ose 

The feéond volume is’ iMuftrated by fourteén plates. Thefe 
aré views of (thé cOuitty; reptefertations of different chatac- 
ters, &c. They are, in gevetal, enticdéd to: our commendation. 


Saied i {Eats 
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Lovers’ Vows, or, the Child of Love. 4 Play, in Five Aé. 
| .Franflated from the German of Augufius Von Korzebues 
with a brief Biography of the Author. By Sicphen Porter. 
8vo, 25. Parfons. 1798. 


The Natural Son, &c. Tranflated from the German, by Anng 
Plumptre, (Author af the Reéior’s Son, Antoinette, ce.) who 
has prefixed a: Profs explaining the Alterations in the Re- 
Sebacciion ; and has alfo annexed a Life of Kotzebue, 
8vo. 25.6d. Symonds. 1798. | ! 


Lovers’ Vows. A Play, in Five Ads. Performing at the 
Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden. From the German of Korat. 
bue. By Mrs. Inchbald, 8ve. 2s. Robinfons. 1798. 


IT is an extraordinary proof of the-celebrity of Kotzebue, 
that two tranflations of this piay fhould have appeared togethe#, 
and a third have become a favourite on the Englith ftagé. © The 
ftory is very interefting. The author has, as ufual, attacked 
a prejudice; and, in this inftance, no moralift can obje& to 
his aim. The baron Von Wildenhain, after feducing Wilheb- 
mina, a country girl, has married a Jady of rank. He has 
not wilfully negleéted the former object of his affection, or 
her child; but, from his removal and other circumftancés, 
they have.eluded his inquiries; fo that, when after the death 
of his wife he returns to his native placé, Withelmiaa is in 
extreme poverty, ahd hér fon a foldier. ‘The latter begs thoney 
of the baron for his fick mother, and, not receiving enough, 
attempts to rob him. He is fecured, and during his confine 
ment learns that it was his father againft whom he had raifed 
his fword. The baron, or {as he is called in Mr. Pérter’s 
ttanflation) the colonel, is reprefented as a man of a. good 
heart, ‘The ftory,of the young man affects him; ahd’ lie 
comes to releafe dis | This fcene enfues— 


‘ Colonél. Go your way, with the bleffing of Heaven, my friend’: 
—~ you aré free. I have‘ehquired after your mother, who is reco- 
vering.—For her fake, I forgive you; but ‘do not attempt the fante 
thing again—Robhbing’is a bad trade. —T ake this lovis-d’ot, and 
try to live honeftly, If you by ae well, my door gnd my purte 
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fhall always be open to you. Now, God's ona be with you, 
young man! | 

© Frederick. (taking the louis-d'or) You -ate: very geweroney my 
lord : — you give me money, and are ‘not {paring of pood-advice, 
But I defire your help in a matter of much grester moment.’ You 
are a powerful man ;— aid me, then, to ihe: tojuftice an: unna- 

tural father. 7 ) 

* Colonel. How ?--Who is your father ? 

* Frederick. (farcaftically) O, he is a great baron, of a large 
eftate— efteemed at court, refpected in the capital, and honoured 
in the country. Aboveall, he is benevolent, honeft, and brave. 

* Colonel, And yet fuffers his fon to be in want? 

* Frederick. And yet fuffers bis fon to be in want. 

* Colonel. Perhaps, my friend, you have deferved it :— you 
may have been wild, lafcivious —a fpendthrift, a gamefter ? Such 
things are; and your father may think it prudent to let you 
march behind the drum for a few years.—The found of the drum 
is an excellent fpecific in fuch cafes ; and if this be your cafe, lam 
far from difapproving your father’s conduét. 

‘ Frederick, So far from that, my lord, he does not fo much as 
know me. He abandoned me, even in my mother’s womb, 

© Colonel. What? | 

© Frederick. The tears of my mother were all the wealth he left 
me.— He has never enquired after me — never taken the leaft trou- 
ble about me. 

® Colonel. Monfter ! 

‘ Frederick. I ama child of love. My poor, feduced mother, 
has reared me in the midft of grief and forrow.—She has, however, 
by labouring hard, afforded as much as was neceflary to give me 
fome education ; and I, therefore, confider myfelf worthy the re~ 
gard of a father, who would be deferving of fuch a fon. But, 
alas! this is no concern of his; and his confcience fuffers him to 
continue regardlefs of the fate of his unhappy child. 

© Colonel. Regardlefs ?——That cannot be. 

§ Frederick. When I was grown up, I had no other means of 
relieving my mother, than going into the army, baftards being pre- 
cluded every other profeffion, 

¢ Colonel. Unfortunate young man ! 

© Frederick. Nature has made forrow and grief the companions 
of age, and beftowed chearfulnefs on youth, to prepare it for the 
fufferings of declining years. I never knew chearfulnefs.—-My 
enjoyments have been the hard fare of a common foldier, and the 
feverity of the ferjeant into the bargain. But what is this to my 
father? His table is covered with plenty ; and he laughs ‘at the up- 
braidings of confcience. 

¢ Colonel. (afide) His ftory touches m . 

_ © Frederick. After an abfence of five years, I return this ve 
day to my native country, fyll of fw et filial dreatns, and find my 
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poor mother almoft ftarved to death, with not fo much as a bundle 
_ of ftraw to repofe her head on, or a roof to fhelter her:from the 
changes of, the feafans, +-Not erie chatitable:being near her; to clofe 
her. eyes, nor)even a fpot: of earth ito dic om im:peace.—-But what is 
all this to.my father ?+-kle has an elegantcountry-houfe amply 
furnifhed with jadb the luxuries .of life, and when he dics, tie prieft 
will exalt his chriftianlike virtues in a funeral fermon. 

* Colonel. Tell me, young man, what is the name of your 
father, © ried Meg Ss 

‘ Frederick. That he has by falfhood deceived an innocent and 
unwary girl — that he has given exiftence.to an unhappy ‘being; 
who curfes him -— that he has almoft:»made his own fon a_ parri- 
cide ; — all thefe horrible crimes are trifles to be atoned for before 
the {upremejudge of.man, by a piece of gold— like that! (z4rawe 
ing thé louis d'or at the feet of the colonel.) 

© Colonel, Whao is thy father ? 

‘ Frederick, You ! 

© Colonel. (covers his face with his hands, and fands fpeechlefs:) 

‘ Frederick. (in great emotion) In this houfe, perhaps in this very 
room, you betrayed the innocence of my mother, and to render her 
mifery complete, begot a fon. Now, fir, I am again your prifoner 
—I wi!l be your prifoner—I am a robber —I accufe myfelf — 
Let juftice have its way. You fhall attend my execution — fhall 
fee how vainly the minifters of religion will endeavour to give me 
comfort — fhail hear how my laft defpairing words will curfe you, 
Then come, and ftand near me, when my head is fevered off, that 
my blood, nay, thine own blood, may befprinkle your garments, — 

* Colonel, Silence, I entreat you ! 

\¢ Frederick. And on your return from the feaffold, you fhall 
find my mother breathing her laft. 

* Colonel. Leave off, monfter ! 


¢ Enter the Parfon haftily. 


¢ Parfon. What is the matter here ? I hear a violent altercation, 
Young man, what have you dared to do? 

‘” Frederic#. 1 have dared for a moment to do your bufinefs, fir. 
T have fhook the finner! Look there, and fee how a momeént’s luft 
is punifhed after twenty-one years. I ama robber, fir, and a mur- 
derer; but what I now feel is the blifs of heaveri compared with 
what that guilty: man endures. Now let juftice have its courfe, 
that my blood may witnefs againft him. [2xit Frederick, 
P. 80. 


The piece concludes with the determination of' the baron, 
notwithftanding the pride and prejudice of rank, to marry 
Wilhelmina; a reparation to which he is influenced ‘by the 
condu&t of his fon, and the arguments of the clergyman of 
the village. ‘To this minifter, who is an amiable and vir- 
tuous young man, he even condefcends to give his daughter, 
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vather than to 4 man of fafhion, a coxcémb, who pays his 
addreffes to her. It may perhaps be juftly affirmed, that the 
character of the daughter is hot natural. There is fomewhat 
of the fimple forwardnefs of Athanafia * in her; but there. is 
not the fame excufe for it, This objection, however; de+ 
tracts little from the merit of the play, which, we .think, 
muft intereft every reader of fentibilit 

Mifs Plumptre’s tranflation of the bits piéce feems to he, 
jn general, lefs {tiff and conftrained than that of Mr. Porter ; 
and it is perhaps lefs faithful ; but this poiit wé cannot de-~ 
termine, as we have not feen the original.: A part of the 
fcene in which the father and fon have an mterview, we will 
give from her publication. 


© Baron. (/huddering.) Young man, what is thy father’s name? 

* Fred. That he abufed the weaknefs of a guiltlefs maiden,—de- 

ceived her through falfe oaths—that he gave exiftencé to an un- 

happ py wretch, who muft curfe him for the fatal gift—that he has 

driven his only fon almoft to parricide—Oh thefe are trifles—and 

when the day of reckoning comés, may all be paid for by a piece 
of gold ?—/throws the leit ar at the baron’s feet.) 

* Baron. (half diftra@ed.) Young man, tell me thy father’s name! 

‘ Fred. Baton Wildenhain! ( (The Baron Arikes his Forehéad 
with both hands, and remains fixed to the /pot where he fiands, Fre- 
@erick proceeds with violent emotion.) Yes, in this houfe, in this 
very room, perhaps, was my mother beguiled of her virtue, and I 
was begotten for the fword of the executioner. And now, my 
lord, I am not free —I am your prifoner—I will not be free.— I 
ama highway-robber—loudly do I accufe myfelf as fuch—you 
fall confign me over to the hand of juftice—fhall condué me to 
the place of execution—you fhall hear how the prieft feeks in vain 
to calm my mind—fhall hear how in defpair I qurfe my father— 
fhall ftand by me as’ the head falls from the trunk—and my wes 
your own blood—fhall fprinkle your garments. 

* Baron. Oh hold! hold! « 

* Fred. And when you turn from this feene, and defeend from 
the fcaffold—there at its foot fhall you find my mother, even at 
~ the moment that the draws her laft breath — fighs out her foul in 
anguifl: ! 

¢ Baron. Inhuman! hold! (The paffor rufhes in haftily.) 

‘ Paftor. Heavens what is the matter ?+ 1 hear impaffioned 
words !— what has been pafling here ? young man, | hope you 

ve not attempted— 

‘ Fred. Yes, fir, I have attempted to take your. office from your 
hands—I have made a finner tremble! (pointing to the daron.) 
‘See there—thus after a lapfe of one and ney years, the injuries 

* In Kotzebue’s'Count Bepyowky, | 
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unin from inordinate paffions, are revenged.—I am a murderer— 
I an achighway-robber—but what I feel in this moment is tranf+. 
port, is blifs, compared with the thorns which lacerate his breaft.. 
I go to furrenderaniydelf upto guftice, and:then at the throne of 
heaven will kappear aibloody witnefs againk this man, { Ex#t.’ Pe. 59. 


That Mrs. TachSald has well adapted this play of Kotzebue’ 
to the tafte of an Englith public, is evinced by its ited in. 
the reprefentation, The chara@et of Amelia, in our i- 
nion, is in fome degree improved ; but not fo much as Mrs. 


Inchbaid feems to imagine. She fays, 


‘ The partof Aanelia. has been a very particular objeéct of my 
folicitude and alteration; the fame fituations which. the aythor, 
gave her remain, but almoft all the dialogue of the character I 
have changed: the forward and unequivocal manner in which fhe 
announces her affeétion to her lover, in the original, would have 
been revolting to an Englifh andience: the. paflion of love, repre- 
fented on the ftage, is certain to be infipid or difyufting, unlefs it 
creates files or tears: Amelia’s love, by Kotzebue, is indelicate- 
ly blunt, and yet void of mirth or fadnefs; I have endeavoured to 
attach the attention and fympathy of the audience by whimfical 
infinuations, rather than coarfe abruptnefs—the fame woman, I 
conceive, whom the author drew, with the felf-fame fentiments, . 
but with manners adapted to the Englifh rather than the German 
tafte ; and if the favour in which this character is held by the au- 
dience, together with every fentence and incident which I have 
prefumed to introduce ia the play, may be offered as the criterion 
of my dkill, I am fufficiently rewarded for the tafk I have perform- 
ed.’ P. iii. : 

In the altered play, the laft fcene is thus exhibited : 


* Baron. Amelia, you have a brother. 

‘ Amelia. 1 have juft heard fo, my lord; and rejoice to find 
the news confirmed by you. 

* Baron, I know, my dear Ameliay I can repay you for the lofs 
of count Caffel; but what return can I make to en for the lofs. 
of half your fortune ? 

‘ Amélia. My brother’s love will be ample recienpenlin 

‘ Baron. I will reward you betters Mr. Anhalt, the battle- E- 
have juft fought, I owe to myfelf: the victory I gained, I owe to 
you. A man of your principles, at once a teacher and an exam- 
ple of virtue, exalts his rank in life to a level with the nobleft fa- 
tillp-siandl I fhall be proud to receive you as my fon, 

* Anhalt {falling om his knees, and taking the baron's hand]. My 
lord, you overwhelm me with confufion, as well as with joy. 

* Baron, My obligations to. you, are infinite—Amelia hall: pay 
the debt.  [Gawes her to,hbim.} - 

t Amelia. Ob, my dear father! [embracing the barca] what 
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 bleflings have you beftowed on me in one day. [fo Anhalt.] 1 will 
be your {cholar ftill, and ufe ‘mpte diligence than ever’ to arr my 
mafter. 
‘ Anhalt. His prefent happinefs admits of ho adéition. ” 

* Baron. Nor does mine—And yet ‘there. iscanother tafk to 
perform that will require more fortitude, more courage, than, this 
has done! A trial that!—[éurfs into. tears}]—-[.cammot) prevent 
them—Let me — let me—A few minutes will bring me te: woyelf 
—Where is Agatha? 

¢ Anhalt. I will go, and fetch her. [Exit Anhalt atiany upper 
entrance. | . 

* Baroy. Stop! Let me firft recover a little. [Walks up and 

down, fighing bitterly—looks at the door through which Ankalt left 
the room.} That door fhe will come from—That was’ once the 
drefling-room of my mother—From that door I have feen her 
come many times—have been delighted with her Iovely ‘finilés— 
How fhall I now behold her altered looks! Frederick muft be my 
mediator.—- Where is he? Where is my fon? — Now I am ready 
—my heart is prepared to receive her—Hafte! hafte! Bring her 
in. [He looks fedfaftly at the door— Anhalt leads on Azatha—The 
Baron runs and clafps her in his arms—Supported by dis, Sue finks 
on a chair which Amelia places in the middle of the fage—The Ba- 
ron kneels by her fide, holding her hand.] 

* Baron. Agatha, Agatha, do you know this voice ? 

¢ Agatha, Wildenhaim. 

© Baron. Can you forgive me? 

¢. Azatha. I forgive you. [embracing him. ] 

‘ Fredertik {ashe enters}. I hear the voice of my mother !— 
Ha! mother! father! [ Frederick throws himfelf on his knees by the 
ether fide:of his mother—She clafps him in her arms,—Amelia is 
placed on the fide of her father attentively viewing Agatha— Anhalt 

Atands on the fide of Frederick. with his hands gratefully raifed te 
heaven. | The curtgin flowly drops.’ v. 88. 


The favourable reception given to this piece and to the 
Stran nger, will, we hope, convince our dramatifts, that the 


aid o buffoonery i is not indifpenfable. 
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Ob/fervations on the Strudfure, Csconomy, and Difeafes of the 

Foot of the Horfe, Sc. By Edward Coleman,’ (Continued 

From p. 155.) 

[ris of great importance’ (Mr. Coleman fays) ‘to preferve the 
frog found, for, when cut, it becomes highly fufceptible of every 
impreffion : we might with as much. wifdom remove. the tkin of 
the human foot, when obliged to walk oa hernias without fhaes,’: 
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In this fentence, by found, the author .cems to mean entire, 
and to intimate that,.when the horny or outer ‘frog is in part 
removed, what remains is not fufficient to defend the inner or 
fiethy frog from being bruifed., . : 


‘ Granite and other hard fubftances’ (he obferves) * have no effec’ 
(ill, we fuppofe; is’ anderttood) * on the frog, wlien it is preferved, 
and the, oof properly fhod :*but, where it: is foft and tender, in 
confequence 'of ‘being cut, and ‘raifed by a thick heeled fhoe, one 
ftroke from a projecting ftone will produce pain, while perpetual 
preffure; with-a proper thoe, is attended with falutary effects.’ Pr. 36. 


The principle chiefly recommended in this fection is, that 
the frog fhould be kept as much as poffible in contaét with 
the ground, as it will thus become extremely hard, and lefs 
liable to be injured than when it is foft, will prevent the heels 
from, contracting, be enabled to perform its other functions to 
ne greateft advantage, and be preferved in its original con- 

ition. 

In our capacity of reviewers, it is our duty to detect and 
expofe every attempt to bring forward old ideas as new ones; 
and, as Mr. Coleman has not acknowledged his obligations 
in this refpe&t, -we deem it neceffary to ftate, that the /ubflance 
of this fection is to be found in the Cours d’Hippiatrique of 
J.a-Foffe, under the article Ferrure. Our author, indeed, has 
confiderably expanded the ideas of the French writer, and 
has adduced fome ingenious arguments in fupport of them ; 
but he has not entirely convinced us that this practice, car- 
ried to the extent he recommends, is free from defects. — He 
afirms, that ‘ the external frog is compofed of foft elaftic 
horn, and is totally infenfible ;? and he makes ufe of the fol- 
lowing argument in defence of original organifation. 


. © Any man in the leaft acquainted with the wifdom of nature 
will be convinced, that, if the bars had been of no ufe, they would’ 
not have. been created. As they are always found in a natural 
hoof, the conclufion is felf-evident, that they are of fome ufe.’ 


This, we think, is found logic. We therefore beg Mr. 
Coleman’s permiffion to employ it here, and to fubftitute a 
few other words, which only affect the nature of the faét, 
without altering the force of the reafoning. ‘ Any man in 
the leaft acquainted with the wifdom of nature wili be con- 
vinced, that, if the foftnefs of the frog were of no ule, the frog, 
would not have been /oft in the fate of nature. As it is al- 
ways found foft ina colt at grafs, the conclution is felf-evident 
that this fofine/s isi of fome. ufe.’ 

lt is kgown that hard bodies have the property of tranf- 
mitting through taeir {obftance any motion communicated to 
their furface more readily than foft ones, and that, the more 
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denfe is the body, the greater is the velocity of the motion. 
When machinery of any kind is:in regular‘motion'm one di+ 
rection, and a.confiderablesblow is given: to it ina. different 
one, a jar is produced, which rendets.the motion irregular; and 
tends to fpoil the machinery. ; and where: blows of this kind 
are apprehended, a foft elaftic body is. placed-to receive them, 
and, by its fpring, to cut off the thock.. The foot ‘of the 
horfe is.intended to receive a conflant fuceeflion of blows ;, 
and nature has endeavoured to prevent the bones of the dif-_ 
ferent joints in the legs from being jarred and interrupted. in 
their movements, by placing the frog, a foft and very elaftic 
eufhion, to receive the blows and obftru@ the propagation of 
the fhocks. | 
/ It is a fact that the frog, by bearing againft-the' ground at 
every ftep, becomes. much harder than it would be if it were 
only to conie'againft it occafionally : but it is alfo a fa&, that, 
as it acquires hardnefs, it lofes. its- yielding quality, which, itr 
our opinion, is effential to the due performance of its functions? 
It is only by art that the frog-is made to come in conta& with 
the ground at every ftep. If this circumftance had been nes 
ceeflary, or even the moft advantageous for the foot, we may 
prefume that it would not have been left to the fagacity of man 
to make the difcovery, but'rather that the frog would have'been 
eriginally conftructed on fuch a plan as would: have enfured 
its being conftantly in-fuch a fituation. Now, as we have be- 
fore obierved, that, in the foot of a colt at grafs, the frog is 
much oftener {hort of, than on a level with, the heels, we fub+ 
mit it to better phytiologifts than we are, to determine whether 
it is not probable that the frog was intended to come in cor 
tact withthe ground ee rather than at every ftep. 
By the continual preffure, its elafticity is diminithed ; but; by 
preflure merely occafional, its flexibility is preferved, and 
comes into ufe when it is. particularly wanted.. In. flow. move~ 
ments, the proportional weight of the body is thrown upon 
each limb flowly. and without much force,. and: the hind ten- 
dons are able to bear it with perfect fafety, without the frog 
prefling on the ground; but in quick movements, where the 
weight is thrown with rapidity and great force onahe back of 
the leg, the tendons would’ be liable to be: ftrained or even 
ruptured, were they not fupported behind and’ below ; and 
then it is that the frog, being driven againft the ground, re- 
ceives the-blow, {preads, and, by its elaftic ‘property, breaks 
the fhock. | . , 
The joint: within the hoof, commonly called the’ coffin- 
joint, is formed of three bones,-fo'connected,' as to ‘have’con- 
fiderable: play: im the found ftate. ‘To preferve this play; nia- 
tore appears to have wifely. rendered the frog’ foft and elattic, 
as the cruit-and horny fole are made hard and lefs elaftic, to 
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fecure and defend the interior parts .of the foot’ from ‘injury. 
Indeed, a longitudinal fection of the foot {hows that the fhyt- 
tle-bone plays on the furface of thesflexor tendon, and-forces 
the fenfible frog. downward in quick and ftrong movernents. 
Hence it)is evident, that hardnefs in the horny frog, deftroying 
its natural, elafticity, mult hinder the defcent of the tendon, 
and, like an ovét-tight thee in che human fubje&, nmuft cramp 
and impede the action of the joint, and ultimately produce dif. 
eafe. | | yf) opt” 
The, original foftnefs of the frog is alfo connected with a 
function which we muft not pafs over im filence: a fluid of a 
peculiar fmell.is thrown out by the frog; and, when this has 
long remained in contaét with its furface, it becomes putrid, 
diffolves the parts where it accumulates moft {as in the fide . 
fiffures), conftituting what is called a thrufh, and, if neglected, 
degenerates into canker. Upon the fame principle, the cuti- 
cle, between the toes of men who are-uncleaaly. in their per- 
fons, is diffolved, 

We agree with Mr. Coleman in condemning, for general 
ufe, high-heeled fhoes,: which almoft entirely prevent.the freg 
from coming in contact with the ground, as they, tend to pro» 
duce difeafes in that part. On the other hand, it is reafonable 
to fuppofe, that the continual preflure of the frog on. the 
ground, by hardening its furface, will contiderably impede the 
due fecretion and efcape of its perfpirable matter. In fupport 
of this reafoning, we a remark, that many horfes, which 
have had their trogs hardened by long-continued. preffure-on 
the ground, and. have been much uled, frequently: fhift the 
weight of the body, when fianding in the ftable, from one 
fore-foot to the other, as if uneafy, although there may-be no 
other indication of difeafe than the heat. and drynefs: of the 
feet, Such horfes, when taken out. of the ftable, are moze 
difpofed. to canter than to, trot, becaufe in. cantering they ult 
the hind parts more than in trotting, and thus. relieve-theis 
fore-feet. .To moiften the lower part of. the feet, tends to a 
removal of the fymptoms of uneatinefs, and more efpecially, 
if the hard furface.of the frog be pared’a little, and kept from 
conftantly prefling on the ame yr The cut furfaces of fuch 
frogs have frequently been found {peckled with a great number 
of {mall red points of, coagulated blood. 

The frog is certainly leis liable, when it is hard, to be cut 
by flints or other fharp fubftances, than when it is foft: but 
accidents of this nature occur fo rarely, that the advantage ob- 
tained, inthis. refpe& will by no means over-balance the in- 
conveniencies which conftantly accompany its. hardnefs ; and 
although, the,contagtof the frog wath the appa every. ftep 
may tend to prevent contractions in the heels, yet we are of 
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- Opinion, that this end may be attained by lefs objeCtionable 
means. 

Upon the whole, we are difpofed to maintain, that to render, 
the horny frog hard, is to counteract the original intention of 
nature, as, the harder it becomes, the more the ation of the 
coffin-joint is reftrained, the frog is the lefs capable of {pread-. 
ing, or of adapting itfelf to the furface on which it falls, its 
{pring is the more diminithed, and it is the more calculated to 
<a fhocks to the parts which are above it, 

The fecond fection relates to the ‘ common practice of 
fhoeing horfes, and its confequences.’ In this part of the 
work, the writer charges farriers with greater abufes than 
they really commit, without confidering that he thus injures 
the caufe which he wifhes to ferve, and raifes doubts in the 
minds of his readers with regard to the general authenticity of 
his ftatements. 


¢ Before any fhoe be fitted to the hoof, the bars are totally, and 
the frog partly, removed by an inftrument called the butteris. If 
it be true, that the bars are made to prevent the heels from con- 
traction, or, indeed, if the bars have any funétion, that funétion 
matt be loft: when they are deftroyed.’ P. 40. 


The practice of cutting away much of the lower part of the 
hoof is {till too general, though it has been decried by all the 
writers who have treated of fhoeing for fome years paft ; and 
we agree with our author that mifchief is produced by it. 


¢ The bars, or binders, as they are termed, are two in number. 
They are placed between the frog and fole; and, at the heels, form 
a broad folid junétion with the cruft. The toe, or, {mall part of 
the bar, fometimes reaches externally nearly as far as the toe of the 
frog, ‘The bars within the hoof are laminated in the fame manner 
a% the internal part of the cruft, and are attached to the horny fole. 
The infenfible laminw are intimately conneéted with the laminz 
of the fenfible fole.’ P. 27. 


Farriers are certainly too much in the habit of fcooping or 
hollowing the external part of the bars; but they never cut 
them away totally, as, if they fhould do fo, the fenfible fole 
above would become bare, and the horfe would immediately 
be lamed.| This we underftand to be the fact ; and, if only 
part of the bars be removed, the author’s conclufion refpeét- 
ing the deftruction of their functions can only be true in. part. 


‘ The removal of the bars is termed, opening the heels; and is 
performed for the exprefs purpofe, that the heels may not contract, 
or the heels of the fhoe prefs upon the fole, and occafton corns; 
But itis rather unfortunate, that this operation, intended to prevent 
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‘corns, and contraéted heels, fhould ‘be the remote caufe of the very 
difeafes defigned to be obviated.’ P. 41.- > , 

Here Mr: Coleman feems to have had in view the follaw- 
ing paffage of M. Soleyfel, who wrote on this fubje& in 
1744.—* On appelle ouvrir les talons, lorfque le maréfchal eh 
parant le pied coupe le talon prés de la fourchette, et em- 
porte jufqu’au haut @ un dojgt de la couronne, enforte qu’il 

Mf€pare les quartiers du talon, et par ce moyen il affame le pied 
et le fait ferrer: ce qu’ils appellent ouvrir un talon, eft propre- 
ment le faire ferrer.? Parfait Maréfchal, feconde partie. 

The function of the frog, as a ftop, muft be injured by the 
removal of a confiderable portion of it; and we think that it 
will feldom be found neceffary to take away any more than 
the ragged parts. | 

As the cruft is always lowered before the fhoe is put on, 
and the fole generally thinned, we naturally expected that the 
author nel have touched upon this part of the procefs of 
preparing the hoof for the fhoe, as well as that which relates 
to.the bars and the frog ; and we are the more difappointed in 
this refpe€&t, as we are of opinion, that to hollow the fole leads 
to confequences nearly as injurious to the fafety of the parts 
within the hoof, as the practice fo ftrongly reprobated by Mr. 
Coleman.’ From his filence on this head, we conclude, either 
that the latter circumftance has efcaped his notice, which we 
can fcarcely fuppofe, or that he approves the praétice, which 
we have as much difficulty in believing. Whatever may 
have been the caufe of the omiffion, the defcription of the 
ufual mode of preparation is rendered imperfect by it. 

We have proceeded to greater length in the examination of 
this fubje&t than we at firft intended ; but we conceive the 
public to be interefted in: every thing which relates to the pres 
fervation of fo ufeful an animal as’the horfe. 





The Study and Praétice of the Law confidered, in their va» 
rious Relations to Society.. dn a Series of Letters. By a 
Member of Lincoln's Inn. 8v0, 6s. Boards. Cadell and 
Davies. 1798. 7 


THE ftudy of the law is obvioufly a fubjeCt- of great im- 
portance ; and various produétions have appeared, in which 
the authors have profeffed to point out the moft eligible mode 
of directing the attention of the ftudent. It may, however, 
be remarked of thofe publications, that in many inftances 
si merely repeat the advice attributed to eminent lawyers, 
and that in others, by treating law more as a profeffion than 
as a {ciehce, the compilers exhibit no novelty of fentiment-or 
depth of fpeculation. To combine general principles with 
Cait, Rev. Vor. XXIV. Dec, 1798, 
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profeffional maxims — to erect the fuperftructure of legal 
fagacity on the foundation: of philofophical knowledge — is 
the tak of the accomplifhed lawyer ; and my produétion 
which unfolds the beft means o noquiring © enviable a 
diftinétion, muft be contidered as worthy of great applaufe. 
We truft that the work before-us will be found to be’ of this 
defcription : the author’s abilities appear pally competent. for 
his fubjeét ; and he has treated it in a comprehenfive manner, 
omitting no opportunity of illuftration from the fources of 

eneral literature, and neglecting the difcuffion of no topic 
interefting by its practical importance to the youthful candi- 
dates for forenfic eminence. | 

The work confifts of a feries of letters, addreffed to a 
young friend ; and, though it might perhaps have appeared 
with more dignity in another form, yet that of epiftolary 
correfpondence, by giving greater fcope to freedom of ex- 
poftulation, to the ule of the argumentum ad hominem, and to 
the adoption of a familiar livelinefs of ftyle, poffeffes advan- 
tages ftrikingly adapted to the purpofes of didactic compo- 
fition. 

The writer prepares the mind of his pupil for the ftudy of 
our municipal inflitutions, by adverting to thofe mafterl 
fpecimens of literature and oratory which have been want. 


mitted from the ancients. 


¢ What is there that is valuable in human life ; what is there 
. that is profound in the mental fcience; what is there that is beau- 
tiful ‘and fublime in the imagination, that is not depictured and’ en- 
riched in the writings of the antient claffics? The world untutor- 
ed, yet teeming with the feeds of knowledge, lay before them ; 
they were as gods living among men in the infancy of human un+ 
derftanding ; what they uttered and what they aéted, bore the firft 
ftamp of the fuperiority of wifdom; fome of their works have 
reached us through fucceflive generations with an undiminifhed 
brilliancy, and they will doubtlefs remain a monument of the 
power of human genius to the lateft ages of men. 3 

‘ Whether, therefore, we contemplate the writings of the ana 
cients as the genuine relics of antiquity, or whether we regard them 
as models of genius, of learning, and of tafte, we cannot fail to 
derive a manly gratification and a real improvement from the per- 
ufal of them: nor has it, I believe, ever yet been found that he, 
who being capable, from the force of education, of fuch a peru- 
fal, has yet remained unimpreffed by their beauties, has ever been 
worthy of the name of either a great or a goodman. I would not 
hefitate to fay of fach a perfon what our bard long before me has — 
faid, perhaps, with much lefs juftice, of the man who is infenfi- 
ble to the charms of mufic ; “ he is fit for treafons, ftratagems, and 
fpoils ; let no fuch man be trufted.” rr. 93. 
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This isa jaft and animated encomium on excellence that 
cannot be too mich i aa ‘or too ftrongly propofed for 
imitation ; we havé indeed obferved, in every, part’ of this 
work, the warmeft exhortations to the ftudent to ‘ drink 
deep’ of thofé claffic fountains which fo much invigorate the 
powers of imagination and of reafon. | | 
The following paffages are alfo deferving of approbation. 


” € J would wifh you to accuftom your ear to a familiarity with 
as many technical terms of art as poffible ; there is a mode of doing 
this without deduéting one moment from the time you mean to 
dedicate to your more important ftudies. While you are, to ap- 
pearance, amufing yourfelf, or tranfaéting fome common affair, 
you may be’ purfuing this neceflary ftudy. For inftance; you are 
upon a vifit to fome friend who has workmen employed about 
his houfe or grounds ; it will be no unnatural thing for your hoft 
now and then to view the progrefs of the improvements for which 
he is fome time or other to pay, and, peradventure, you will be 
induced to accompany him. Now, as the converfation between 
your friend and his workmen will doubtlefs be to the bufinefs in 
hand, you will hear the various terms in which the carpenter, the 
bricklayer, the: {mith, difplay the accidents of their particular oc 
cupations, Here is an opportunity of obtaining the information 
you want, without being indebted to any man; for they:from 
whom you obtain it, will be. the laft men in the world to fufpedct 
that you are feeking for.it. I have mentioned this merely for exs 
ample, and to excite you to have your ears ever on the watchs 
Every {treet in the metropolis, and every road»that leads into ity 
abounds with inftances from which knowledge of this nature may 
be daily drawn: nor need you be afhamed of this employment ; it 
is related. of one of the moft accomplifhed men this country- can 
boaft, that at his table were frequently to be found the eminent ia 
almoft every branch of fcience, from the common mechanic to 
the moft profound logician, With each of thefe he was able te 
converfe familiarly in the technical terms appropriate to their ree 
{pective occupations ; it would bean affront to your. underftanding 
if I were to afk you, whether you thought this to be a blemjfh in 
his charaéter?’ Pp. 163. 





‘ I have already remarked, that the courts of juftice, in which 
you will by and by appear, are open to all conditions of men, but 
the majority of caufes. that go there for decifion arife among the 
middle and. inferior claffes of the community ; and in your bufie 
hefs as junior, you will perceive your ground, with a wonderful 
clearnefs if you have obtained the advantages I recommend, The 
witnefles are commonly artifans, mechanics, carmen and fo on. 
Thefe people ‘have a Jancuage which they think peculiar to theit 
own fphere, and they are very proud of it; their furprife, theres 
fore, at finding a man in your fituation not wholly unacquainted 
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with their’ maxims and phrafes, will prefently give way to that. 
fort of confidence which generally. {prings up.between perfons 
‘whe, accerding to common fpeech, are faid to underftand one ano- 
ther. Now, is not this the very fentiment you wifh to cherifh? 
What is your aim in examining a witnefs? Is it not to obtain the 
truth ? And are not men ufually warmed to confeffion rather by 
confidence than by fear or averfion? The fact is, the honeft wit- 
nefs is pleafed to find a rhomentary freedom with you whom he 
has, moft probably, been taught to dread, and he opens his heart 
to you witli all the unregulated ardour of a rude friendfhip : it is 
hot unlikely but an hour afterwards he may with to recal what he - 
has faid; your purpofe is, however, anfwered.’ vp. 165. 


We requeft the ftudent to attend to thefe obfervations on 

a falent of which the poffeffion is fo effential to the fuccefs of 
the advocate at common law. 

The ftyle and arrangement of the eloquent barrifter are 


thus characterifed. 


!* How rare, but how pleafing a quality is that whereby an ad- 
Vocate is enabled to exprefs his thoughts, not only in words blame- 
fefs in point of grammatical accuracy, but in combinations of 
thofé words that convey the idea in its undiminifhed ftrength and 
beauty ! How admirable is that talent which. conneéts and regu- 
lates and difpofes a number of ideas in fuch a manner, that their 
relations to each other are preferved in beautiful_order of fuccef- 
fion, until, at length, their brilliancy and power, which were. be- 
fore diffipated or obfcured, are concentrated to one point! How 
ably does a fpeaker, thus happily endowed, conduct his hearers 
through every maze, marking each diftin&ion as it arifes, fo that 
the whole force of the mind is drawn forth at his will, till at 
Jength an irrefiftible ray of brightnefs beams forth, and conviction 
follows ! 

-* A multitude of words will not of themfelves effect this; it 
muft be the confequence of an artful and a happy difpofition of the 
refle€tion and the judgment of the {fpeaker. Does a man rife to 
ftate.a cafe? Let him not confound with that ftatement flying and 
half-formed deductions. Does he intend to make obfervations upon 
this cafe? Let bim not form another cafe from his own fancy-or 
inclinations. Is it his intention to explain? Let’ him ufe the plain 
and nervous language of explanation; let him not mingle with it, 
by fits and itarts, the terms of expoftulation or intreaty. In fhort, 
he muft ‘be able, not only to aflign to ideas and: expreffions their 
proper place, but their proper force alfo; fo that they whom he 
addreffes may not be haraffed with an endlefs confufion of mifap- 
plied terms and inadequate ideas. 

‘ Every man, in ftating the circumftances of a cafe whereon 
he is prefently to argue, muft remember that he is telling a tale 
with which he is no way related but as the organ or medium 
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whereby’ it’ is ‘made known; nor ought he ‘to confider the tafk 
as a humiliating one, ‘The’ maft-animated?and fublime of ancient 
orators was no‘lefs'remarkable for the clearnefs and fimplicity of 
his ftatements’ than’ for the ftrength of his feafoning, and ‘the bril- 
liancy and power of his-declamation: the advocate will not, there- 
fore, defpife ‘the plaim and finyple character of a relator of faéts. 
But this character is prefently changed for one of a more intereft. 
ing nature ; he comes forward ready to review the circumftances 
which he has been ftating, to comment upon them, and to thew 
them in their true colours; he is.to reafon upon them with cool- 
nefs and difcrimination, and to draw from them fuch confequence$ 
as,may beft fuit the purpofe of his argument: and here. it:is that 
he is to be particularly clear, not confounding faéts of ane des 
{cription with thofe of another, but aifligning to each its proper 
place, and affifting, with all his art, truth in its, natural ia sa 


P. 234- | : 


Lord Bolingbroke, who, whatever may be his philofop hi- 
cal demerits, is a competent authority on the fubject of ‘the 
prefent work, pronounces an intimate acquaintance. with hif- 
tory indifpenfably neceffary in a profound lawyer. The im- 
portance of this Soakies of knowledge to the ftudent is alfo en- 
forced by our author; and its effedls on the juridical charac; 
ter are truely defcribed. 


‘ In an appeal to fober fenfe and to experience, the advantages 
that arife, in this refpeé, to the advocate from the ftudy of hiftory 
will prefently be found to be,of great value; they form a moft 
forcible contraft with the difadvantages that frequently refult from 
an ignorance of that fcience. How often would it have proved 
a moft tedious and almoft infupportable tafk to thofe, whofe high 
office it is to hear and determine upon the arguments of counfel, had 
they who have filled the charaéter of an advocate at the Englith 
bar been generally unverfed in the events recorded in hiftory ! 
How confined would, to this moment, have been the legal notions 
of our courts! How “fpiritlefs, and, perhaps, unjuft their interpre- 
tations of the law, had they who prefide in thofe auguft tribunals 
derived their principles of truth, in the adminiftration of civil and 
criminal, juftice, from the.letter of the law alone! On the other 
hand, what grand and ftriking difplays of the reafoning powers! 
what extenfivenefs of remark ! what acumen of comparifon! what 
a various energy of combination mark the argument of that ad« 
vocate whofe mind has been illuminaied by a contemplation of the 
hidden caufes’ from which, as we have already remarked, laws in 
particular,- among all other human fubjects, derive their true cha- 
racter and complete force.’ P. 335. 


Thofe who Have attentively: inveftigated the hiftory -of the 
human mind, may have difcovered that habit frequently pre- 
‘Hh3 . | 
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vents. the expanfion of genius, or that, if not fo potently mif. 
chievous, yet, like the {nail crawling on the beautiful ftatue, 
it defiles the excellence which it cannot obliterate. An 
advice, calculated to guard the ftudent againft the approac 
of this infidious adverfary, fhould be gratefully received, Our 
author has performed the falutary talk; and, from his various 
remarks on the fubject, we offer two extracts, oné as correét- 
ly difcriminating the natare of habit, the other as a judicious 
amplification of the precept of Horace, Ni/ admirari. 


.. © Habit is of a dark and fubtle nature ; it filently {preads its in- 
fluence over the mind, which it weakens by degrees, until at length 
it is, in fome cafes, and thefe too of no rare defcription, totally cor- 
rupted..and debafed ; it ufually comes in a pleafing form, that at 
once engages the imagination and lays the underftanding afleep ; 
by the gentlenefs of its operations it aroufes no fear; by the {mooth- 
nefs of its voice it lulls every fufpicion. When by thefe-means 
it. has. fecured its conqueft, it fo artfully entwines itfelf with ‘the 
fyftem of our nature, that we fondly imagine it to be a part of our- 
felves, nor do we ceafe to cherifh it, until we fall the miferable fa~ 
Crifice of its power.’ Pp. 388. 





* You perceive in the manners of an eminent adyocate fome, 
thing that charms you; he has a peculiarity in his action which 
you think delightful; you are determined to make it your own, 
and that fo thoroughly that every minitia is copied with the moft 
anxious exaétnefs. Another poffefles great rapidity of tranfition 
from one part of his fubje& to another; you are inftantly ftruck 
with admiration at the bold yet not ungrateful confufion it. pro» 
duces ; and you are refolved not to be happy until you have made 
fo tranfcendent a power your own, A third difplays a glow of 
imagination, a brilliancy of figure that enchant you ; immediately 
do you relinquifh every other purfuit, every other ftudy, to en- 
rich your fpeeches with figures, and to increafe the ardour of your 
imagination, A fourth declaims with an unequalled elegance of 
phrafeology ; from the moment you hear him, the choice of 
words, the fmoothing of your expreffion, the rounding of your 
periods become your niceft care. A fifth has a particular method 
of ftating his fa&s, or of drawing his conclufions ; yeu conceive 
you have never yet heard any method fo defirable ; you difcard, 
without ceremony, your own mode; you are in love with the 
plain ftyle; your figures are forgotton; and you purfue, with all 
the eagernefs ofa new enthufiafm, this frefh objeé& of your de- 

‘ Now by thus addiGing yourfelf to imitation, your ows 
powers are infenfibly weakened. But mark another confequente 5 
as it increafes with you into habit, every new mannef brings with 
it a fuperior charm, till at length you are-whirled away by a con< 
fulion of ideas that totally prevents you from acquiring or effa- 
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blithing any manner of .your own, and that blinds your judgment 
in the neceflary difcrimjnation of what is fit or not fit to be appro- 
priated to your own.ufe,. Of the inftances I have mentioned the 
majority are qualifications ‘in themfelves of an excellent nature, 
and which, therefore, every public fpeaker fhould endeavour to at- 
tain; but the misfortune is, you do not draw them from their pro- 
per fource. You are not charmed with the native principle of 
thefe things, but yoy are allured by the manner of the man; and 
what is the confequence? You adopt his manner, and inftantly in 
you it is ridiculous, becaufe nature, the pure fource of all excel- 
lence, hath given to every man certain and different powers of 
modes, which, however by obfervation and labour he may refine 
and improve, will ever retain their original character in {pite of 
every attempt to uproot them ; and befides, you become in time 
the plaything of every man’s fancy ; the firft changes the peculiari- 
ty you admired for another, which, from its novelty or fome other 
caufe, appears ftill more charming; you inftantly relinquifh the 
former, and fetze the latter with equal eagernefs; the fecond ac- 
quires a graver and more folemn mode of {peech; you are affected 
by the dignity of this new mode, and you endeavour to make it 
your own ; and fo of the reft. Thus, by the influence of_habit, 
you are always reftlefs and always ridiculous : inftead of feeking to 
eftablifh a manner of your own, and to enrich it by adopting fo 
much of what is excellent in others, as may fuit with your own 
original capacity, you are difordered by a habit of imitation, that, 
from its folly, produces nothing but weaknefs. and diftraction, 
¢ven when exercifed, as E have fhewn you, upon fubjeéts that 
contain in themfelves a clear and decided nature of excellence.” 
P. 380. 


From the extracts given, it may be perceived that thefe let- 
ters are the effufions of no common or fuperficial pen, and 
that the writer has contemplated his fubject in every poffible 
view. In fome inftances, indeed, he teems to enforce the 
demonftration of truths that may be thought felf-evident. 
This, however, is a tafk which is frequently rendered necef- 
fary by the infirmity of the human mind ; for, as the pe- 
netrating Bacon has obferved, ¢ we think according to reafon, 
and we talk according to rule, but we act according to 
cuftom.’ | | 

Some readers may think that the fubftance of the’ book 
would have pe ay more compreffion, and that the author 
is not uniformly happy in his ftyle; but thefe are flight ble- 
mithes, in comparifon with the intrinfic merit of a produdtion 
fo well calculated to form: the principles of the youthful mind, 
and to dire& its. emulation through the honourable but difh- 
éult paths of the legal {cience. 
| Hh4 
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An Effay on Defign in Gardening, firft publifted in 1768. ie 
greatly augmented. Alfo, a Revifal of feveral later Publi- 
cations on the fame Subjec?. By George Mafon. 8vo. 5s. 

. White. | 


THis effay was firft_publifhed in 1768, and was noticed 
in our 25th volume (p. 469) with refpect, though ‘not with 
unqualified approbation. ‘The fubject was then new, but has 
heen lately expanded rather than improved, ‘decorated with 
fhowy meretricious ornaments, frittered by fancied novelties 
and affected refinements. The great improvements, in mo- 
dern Englith gardening, were the abolition of the {tiff regu- 
larity of the Dutch fchool, and the fubftitution of the rural 
beauties which nature offers, divefted of harthnefs and grof- 
fiereté.. An object fo fimple, and feemingly of fuch eafy exe- 
cution, has been varioufly diftorted, and the fubje& of endlefs 
difquifition. In reality, it combines minute queftions of con- 
fiderable difficulty; one is, what objects deferve to be called 
aes and harth ; a point which claims attention, left, in re- 

ning too far, we cut nature by a pattern as precife in another 
way, as our anceftors adopted in their horticultural ornaments, 
and leave only the general, indiftinét features, which no longer 
intereft.., Another difficulty is, the adaptation of the kind and 
degree of ornament to the fituation, fo that, while the rugged 
features which conflitute the diftin€tion are preferved, the 
polifh may be gradually regulated, according to the diftance 
from which the fcenery is viewed. In this cafe, the manfion 
i8 confidered as the ftation. Thefe are the great fources of 
the difputes between profeffional artifts, each aiming at pic- 
turefgue* effet, though in different paths, ~ 

Mr. Mafen, one of the earlieft and moft judicious direGtors 
of national tafte, expanded in his more mature age his former 
ideas, and defended them againft thofe who had impugned his 
precepts, In the conclufion of this edition, fome of the later 
publications are reviewed. : , 

In the former edition, he mentioned that the oriental gardens 


were called paradifes. Some of the additions to this part we 
fhall tranfcribe, 


‘ The fulleft defcription extant of any ancient paradife is of one 
{aid to be fituate in the ifland of Panchzea, near the coaft of Ara- 





* Our author and fome others feem at a lofs to define the term pifurefque. 
It accords with the painters’ ideas of the circumftances effential to the compofition | 
of a good landfcape, and is to be explained from their rules in Mr. Gilpin’s’ 
manner. Rev. ) ; ; 
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bia.. The period of its. flourifhing ftate muft be teferred (@céord> 
ing to its lateft hiftorian *) to. the time of Alexanidé?’s immediate - 
fucceflors.. Diodorus tells us, that it was adjacent and appertaint 
ing to a,temple of Jupiter Tryphylius; that it had’ f copious a 
{pring in it, as to form a navigable river from the fountain-head ; 
that this ftream for the length of near half a-mile was ehelofed on 
either fide with artificial margins of ftone; but that it branched out 
into various currents, which ranged over meadows, and watered 
many a ftately and fhady. grove upon the banks: that the paradife 
was enriched with palm trees, and vines, and every kind of deli- 
cious fruit, and by a variety of flowery lawns, and by planes and 
cyprefles: of ftupendous magnitude, with thickets of myrtle, and of 
laurel and bay. This inclofure (as defcribed) muft_neceffarily 
have been of very confiderable extent — for a yarden. What pity 
is it then, that fo material a piece of evidende, for fuch a place 
having actually exifted of old, fhould be deftitute of credibility! 
Strabo + after Polybius, and Plutarch in his Ofiris, agree in afferting, 
that there. never was any temple of a Jupiter Triphylius, or any 
Pancha. Nor does a fingle ancient geographer mention fuch an 
ifland. Yet may it not be concluded, that fuch was the ftyle of 
Perfian paradifes in the reign of Caflandert?, Near feven centuries 
later than this period, there was one Afiatic paradife {till exifting; 
and it is fpecified by Milton among thofe, that might poflibly be 
compared to his garden of Eden — 


—that fweet grove 
Of Daphne || by Orontes, and th’ infpir’d 
Caftalian fpring. P.L.B. 4, ver. 272.’ . yp. 12, 
; J ‘ 


- The obfervations are not very greatly enlarged; but man 
of them are improved. Incidental remarks are interfperted. 
which fhow an:acute obfervation and:a correét tafte: one in- 
ftance we fhall felect. 


©. Convenience. 


_ © Though the principal end of landfcape-gardening is to pieafe 





* See Diod. Sic. lib. 5. ¢. 42, 3,4 But the period of its exiftence is deduced 
from a fragment of lib. 6; which alfo {peaks of the paradife’s elevated fitu- 
ation. : 

+ Lib. 2 and 7. 

+ The Greek-auther whom Diodorus copies (Euhemerus by name) lived un- 
der Cafflander. His work was tranflated into Latin profe by the poet Ennius: 
of which tranflation very fcanty fragments remain. Such was the authority of 
Ennius with the Latin poets, that Lucretius, Virgil, Tibuilys, Ovid, Claudian, 
all fpeak of Pamchza. | . 

| This place is rather loofely deferibed in the Antiochichus of the Morid Li- 
banius (Opera, vol. ii. p. 380, 1.), but more clofely by Strabo (lib. 16.), whe 
makes the grove in his time nine miles in circpmference. 
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the eye, yet that end can never be perfectly anfwered by any thing, 
that manifeftly militates againft the comforts of life, or againf the 
facility of performing ordinary: funétioens. It becomes then. the 
bufinefs of a defigner to diftinguifh, where convenience fhould be 
his leading principle. The road to a manfion (being a neceflary 
thing) certainly falls within the province of this article. The line 
of fuch road fhould appear to be regulated by the moft fimple and 
obvious rules. Every variation-of its direction fhould be governed 
by the {wells of the ground, or by the interference of obftacles. 
When artifts by profeffion, befotted with the- notion of a fweep, 
difregard what they fhould moft attend to, the impropriety of their 
method will be flriking. It may indeed happen, ‘that attending 
clofely to convenience (eyen in its own province) may be hurtful 
to other parts-of a defign, where the beautiful ought to prevail. In 
fuch cafes the main itudy of the defigner fhould be to conceal the 
facrifice of convenience. From no one point of view fhould the 
whole line of deviation be vifible. I fay the whole, becaufe it is 
much eafier to create a reafon for each particular turn, than for a 
general circuity. 

¢ It moft frequently fuits convenience, that the entrance-front of 
@ manfion fhould not adjoin toa garden, Yet a difpofition confo~ 
nant to this idea often creates two other inconveniences. If .the 
ground-floor is not fufficiently elevated, there is a difficulty in guard. 
ang the windows of this front from cattle, without obftruéting the 
view from within, The fecond inconvenience is how to conceal 
the garden-fence externally ; which fence muft come to the angle 
of the manfion, unlefs the whole of the building ftands in pafture 
— no eligible circumftance. Hollies are an admirable expedient 
for conquering this latter difficulty, ‘The former is a local one, and 
its cure muft be locally fuggefted.’ P. 6, 


The publieations revifed are the ¢ Obfervations on Modern 
Gardening,’ publifhed in 1770—the elegant poem entitled 
the ‘ Englith Garden,” in four books; the firft of which ap- 
peared in 1772—the ‘ Village Memoirs,’ an epiftolary novel, 
containing Stri€tures on Landfcape’ Gardening (1775) — 
Mr. Walpole’s ‘ ‘Freatife on modern Gardening’ (1780); and 
the ‘ Effay on the Picturefque,’ by Mr. Price. hap thefe we 
offer no extracts, as.the obfervations are mifcellaneous, and 
refer to the different works. The appendix on bowers, fhow~ 
ing them to have been retired chambers or refidences, and not 
arbour, as Mr. Walpole fuppofes, is a judicious antiquarian 

ay. Weare unwilling to mutilate it; and the whole is too 
long for our purpofe, 
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The Treatife of Cicera, de Oficiis; or, his Effay om Moral 
Duty. Tranflated and accompanied with Notes aud Obfere 
vations, by Wiliam AfCartney, Minifier of Qld Kilpa- 

trick. $vo.,. §5. Boards. Robinfons, 1798. 


THE admirable Treatife de. Officiis, which Cicero com- 
pofed exprefsly for the ufe of his fon, is fo well known, that 
it would be fuperfluous to fay any thing here on the fubje&, 
Our attention is due only to the prefent tranflation; and of 
that we fhall permit Mr. M‘Cartney to give fome account 
in his own words. 


* The following tranflation was undertaken, not becaufe the 
tranflator had been aeccuftomed either to read or admire the origi- 
nal, more than the other works of the fame author ; but, becaufe 
a tranflation of it, accommodated to the prefent ftate of the Eng 
lifh language, feemed to be much wanted. 

‘ The notes and obfervations are intended for the young and 
the unlearned only. They are fhort, as it was deemed neceffary 
to introduce as little as poffible of what is to be found in books 
now every where to be met with; and, becaufe the miftakes of 
our author, on the fubjeét of. moral fcience, though proper to be 
noticed to the young reader, are yet fo very obvious as to need but 
little difcuffion, Long difquifitions, connected with the various 
topics which occur in the following work, feemed altogether in- 
confiftent with our defign. The learned, in this jnftance, need 
neither tranflation nor notes, nor obfervations. In the prefent and 
advanced ftate of moral knowledge, the Offices of Cicero can -be 
no otherwife regarded, than-as an imperfect or rude monument of 
antiquity, or recommended as an introductory book well worth the 
perufal of the -young beginner. 

‘ The tranflation itfeif was intended to be neither quite literal, 
nor, like many of the moft admired tranflations of the prefent day, 
a mere paraphrafe. It was propofed to keep as near the original 
as the Englith idiom would permit, that the tranflation might be as 
fair a reprefentation as poffible of the author’s fentiments and ftyle, 
Wherever the original is broken or inelegant, the tranflation will be 
found to correfpond, in confequence of the principle by which we 
have been guided.’ _P. iii, ’ 

Where Mr. M‘Cartney has difcovered Cicero to be * broken 
and inelegant,” we know not; but we will venture to predict, 
that his tranflation will be confidered as ufelefs, and will 
foon be carried | 


¢ ————~ jn vicum vendentem thus, et odores, 
‘ Et piper, et quicquid chartis amicitur ineptis.’ 
The.Jearned readeyx has no need of it; and the Englith fcholar 
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will look in vain for the beauties of fentiment and expreffien, 
which diftinguith the préduétions of the illuftrious orator and 
philofopher of Rome. 

The following f{pecimen wilt obaliras the truth of thefe ob- 
fervations, and {how that the volume which we are now ex- 
amining, poffeffes neither the correctnefs of a literal, nor the 
elegance of a free tranflation. . | 


* My fon Marcus, though, after a year devoted to ftudy under 

Cratippus, ‘a mafter of unrivalled eminence, and at Athens, where 
fcience may be improved by elegance of manners, you ought to 
be well acquainted with philofophy in’ its {peculative and practical 
departments; yet, as I have uniformly found it ufeful to myfelf to 
- unite*the Roman with the’ Greek literatufe, not only in philofophy 
but in exercifes of elocution, you ought, I apprehend, to purfue 
the fame courfe, that you may acquire equal {kill in both kinds of 
compofition, In one of them I feem to have given fo much aid 
to my countrymen, that not only they who are unacquainted with 
Greek. learning, but the learned themfelves, may think they have 
gained fomething for the improvement of their eloquence and their 
judgment. 
' § Improve-therefore under the greateft philofopher of the pre- 
fent age. Improve as long as you, find it defirable ; and it fhould 
continue defirable, till your proficiency is fuch, that you may not 
hereafter regret the neglect of your advantages. Jn perufing my 
writings, which differ but little from thofe of the Peripatetics, who, 
as well as myfelf, profefs themfelves followers of Socrates and 
Plato, think for yourfelf on every fubje& : I mean not to reftrain 
you; but your Latin ftyle, be affured, will be enriched by the per- 
ufal. Nor let me be underftood to have expreffed myfelf fo, 
with a view to the indulgence of my vanity, for to many, I yield 
the honours of fcience; but when I affume to myfelf the province 
of teaching you the aptnefs, perfpicuity, and elegance of fpeech, 
which belong to an orator, it is a privilege, which, after {pending 
my life in the ftudy, I claim in fome meafure with juftice to my- 
felf. I therefore recommend to you warmly, my dear Cicero, 
not only the perufal of my orations; but of thofe books on phi- 
lofophy alfo, which have ‘already grown to an equal magnitude. 
Though, in the former, the language is more fpirited and more 
apt to attract your attention; yet the fmpooth aiid fimple compofi- 
tion of the latter deferves to be ftudied.’ Pp. 1. 


The notes are fuch as -many {chool-boys could have pros 
duced, without any other afliftance than one of the popular 
editions, an abridgment of Roman hiftory, and a claffical 
diGtionary. We do not.find any index, table of contents, or 
even a tranflation of the Argumenta Librorum furnifhed by 
Etafene’ 
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Obfervationson the’ Manners and Cuftoms of Italy, with Re- 
marks on the pat Importance of Britifh Commerce on that 
Continent ; alfo, Particulars of the wonderful Explofion of 
Mount Vefurvins, taken*on the’ Spot at Midnight, in Fune, 
1794, whenthe beautiful and extenfive City of Torre del 
Greco was buried under ‘the blazing River of Lava from 
the Mountain; likewife, an Account of many very extraor- 
dinary Cures produced by a a eat of Opium, in a Va- 
riety of obftinate Cafes, according to the Praétice in Afia; 
with many Phyfical Remarks collected in Italy, well deferv- 
ing the Attention of moft Families. By a Gentleman autho- 
rifed to invefligate the Commerce of that Country with Great- 
Britain. 8vo. 6s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


THIS work has engaged more of our attention than its 
real or apparent importance would feem to have required. 
The myfterious connection of the traveller, the ‘ authorifed 
inveftigator of the commerce between Great-Britain and 
Italy,’ and the quack, was not eafily reconcileable; and, 
had it not been for fome intrinfic evidence, that the author 
had really been in Italy, we might have fuppofed this volume 
to have been a hand-bill of a fuperior kind. We pretend 
not, after all our care, to unravel thefe myfteries, but fhall’ 
give a general account of the work; and fome happier O&di- 
pus may explain the riddle. ) 

The obfervations are of the moft familiar kind that tra-’ 
vellers offer, and are, in general, trite and trifling. Sto- 
ties are introduced, fometimes humorous, occafionally indes 
licate, which, if our recollection does not fail us, we have 
feen in the works of Boccacio, or fome fimilar novelift. 

The great objeét of the author is to recommend opium, 
not the common drug of the fhops, as that would be too ob- 
vious and eafily obtained; but the genuine preparation of 
Afia, which he procures from a friend. ‘The virtues of this 
medicine are explained at fome length; and they are fo nume- 
rous andim portant, that every perfon is highly blameable, if 
he fhould for a moment be ill, or fhould ever die. On the 
whole, the travels are calculated to pleafe, when the mind 
wants amufement without much ftudy, or employment with 
lite exertion. The marvellous is, however, too confpicu- 
ous. 

We thall fele&t a fpecimen of the writer’s manner ; and, 
as the practice of the courts of law in Italy is a fubject the’ 
leaft hackneyed, we fhall tranfcribe his obfervations upon it. 


‘ Don Filippo conducted me firft. to the-civil law court. The 
afcent to it was dirty beyond defcription, and the ftairs being erowd~ 
ed with lawyers, hackney writers, and advocates, pafling and ree. 
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pafling, made. it difficult to afcend. In this court there’ were fivé 
judges on the bench, to whom very little refpeét was paid; the 
advocates indecently talking and laughing while the written pro- 
cefs was reading, for all caufes are carried on in that way, We 
fat down at the board before the judges, and my friend defired me 
to pay attention to an advocate then reading the cafe of his client. 
He was one of the moft diftinguifhed; his expreffions were fe 
energetic, and the faéts fo clearly ftated in fublime language, that 
I could not but imagine the caufe would foon be decided in favour 
of his client. My friend told me that this caufe had been before 
the court feven years, and it was not unlikely that it would con- 
tinue as many more. After ftaying three hours, and. hearing the 

jpofite advocate, we quitted the court, and returning home, he 
faid, * You feem furprifed that caufes are fo long determining ; but 
you muft know that we have in this city lawyers of all denomina- 
tions furpafling the number of eleven thoufand, and all will live ; 
and when it might be thought by ftrangers that a verdi¢t was near 
at hand, new fuborned witneffes are procured to controvert what 
had been before produced in evidence.” I told him that I had 
heard it was not uncuftomary for the judges to be bribed; “I am 
forry, (faid he) to be of the fame opinion, for their pay is fo fmall, 
and being obliged to keep up a certain rank equal to their dignity, 
they are liable to fuch. temptations.” 

¢ As foon as the pleadings on a caufe are over, ftrangers retire, 
and the judges proceed to a verdi&t without much deliberation, be- 
caufe the fentence will undergo perhaps ten revifions. This is the 
cruel fcousge of the Neapolitans; and the civil law may be faid 
to be nothing more than a diforder, for there is no real conftitution 
in the ftate, and fovereign decifion is alfo very uncertain. 

* In Sicily itis worfe; the haughty barons imprifon their vaffals 
by .a written order, affigning no other reafon than * It is our plea- 
fure ;”” and they alfo punith with death their vaflals with impunity. 

‘ Criminal caufes in Naples are alfo carried on by a written pro- 
cefs; but fuch prifoners as have no means to employ an advocates 
have one appointed by the crown, called the defender of the poor. 
When the fentence of death is paffed, no execution can take place 
till the criminal confeffes the guilt, which if not done immediately, 
he is put into a fhocking dungeon, and only a fmall quantity of 
bread and water is allowed him, fo that he either expires in that 
confinement, or, confefling, he is carried to execution. 

“ During my practice, (faid my friend) I was witnefs to many 
final. decifions, both civil arid criminal, whi¢h would fhock the 
ears of humanity.” He was going to recount them, but noticé 
was given that dinner was on the table, and*we joined ‘his lady and 
amiable children. 

‘ At feven o’clock the hufband took leave of us to go to his fe- 
male friend, and foon after I accompanied his wife to her father’s 

houfe, where was a finall, but agretable fociety,” PF. 134. 
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‘ Having been feveral times in Rome and Naples, I frequently 
vifited the civil.and criminal courts. One cafe Lrelated to youin 

ty letter of the 2itft of April, of a man,who.was executed.ag 
Naples, but who ought rather to have been confined as a madman, 
for fuch he really was. I will now mention another cafe, which 
alfo happened at Naples, of a young man of a noble family who 
murdered the hufband of a woman he had debauched. On his 
trial one of the evidences againft him fet forth that he. killed the 
hufband with a piftol in a lane leading to his houfe, on each fide 
of which were hedges full of thrubs. The prifoner’s advocate 
faid, that it had not been proved before the court that there.ever 
was fuch a lane, and therefore petitioned that infpectors fhould be 
fent to examine the fpot, and the fentence deferred five days.. The 
judges (who were fuppofed to have been bribed) fent two perfons 
to examine the fpot. The young man’s family having in the mean 
time bought the houfe, caufed the,hedges to be dug wp.and care 
ried’ away, and the lane was ploughed up in common with the 
other ground. The infpectors returned an anfwer.to court that no 
fuch ‘lane could be difcoveret, on which the judges acquithed: the 
prifoner. 

‘ I am here on a caufe now trying for the recovery of a fum of 
money which has been fome years due to me; and although Jegally 
proved by bonds, the court feems a Moe 4 to help the debtor te 
evade payment, as he is protected by one of the cardinals, 1 hope 
foon to fee the day when fuch church abufes will be dome away.’ 
P. 206. 


The accounts of the eruption of Mount Vefuvius; of the 
king of Naples, of friars, nuns, &c. differ little from the 
common ftories of travellers, difplaying no great extent of 
information or depth of refearch. The virtues of opium 
mutt be learned from the work itfelf ; and the author’s private 
difputes, which fill too large a {pace in the volume, canngt 
entertain or intereft our readers. 


Se 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
POLITIC Ss. 

Arguments for’and againf{[ an Unien between Great Britain and 
Treland, confidered, To which is prefixed a Propofal om the Jame 
Subjed, by Fofiah Tucker, D. D, Dean of Gloucefter. Seo. 624. 
Stockdale, 12798. 


Few of our readers can be ignorant of this point, that.an uni¢ 
en between Great Britain and Ireland has been for fometime im 
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contemplation. Thé meafure -has not, indeed, been propofed i in the 
legiflature of either kingdom ; nor have the minifters of either realm 
avowed their intentions: The pamphlet before us, however, if we 
are not mifinformed, is to be confideredas the avant-propos of their 
intentions, and-has been circulated by perfons connected-with thofe 
who are- in authority;-as a-mean of founding the opinions of the 
people. -The arguments on each fide are drawn up with the aps 
pearance of candour; but, in many. refpects, they are rather fpeci- 
ous than convincing ; and, while the author:cenfures certain argu- 
ments againff the union as being petitiones principit, he not infre- 
quently falls into the fame mode of reafoning. He aks, for in- 
ftance, what ground is there to aflume that. the catholics will op- 
pofe an union, though founded on proteftant principles? To this 
it may be eafily anfwered, that there is the ground of ftrong probas 
bility ; for he had before informed us, that one effeét of the union 
would be to owtnuméer the catholics of Ireland, who are at prefent 
the majority. 

_ But, without entering the lifts with this champion, we fhall lay be- 
fore ourreaders his fketch of the points which, it is fuppofed, will con- 
ftitute the union and its benefits, Thefe are, 1. The prefervation 
of the proteftant eftablifhment, asa fundamental article ; 2. a pro- 
per number of peers and commoners to fit in the parliament of the 
empire’; 3. an equality of rights and privileges, and a fair adjuft- 
ment of commerce; 4. an equitable arrangement of revenues, debts, 
and future*taxes, fuitable to our fituation and powerts ; 5. the con- 
tinuance of the civil adminiftration in Ireland, accommodated to 
the new  fituation of the kingdom; 6. an arrangement for the ca- 
tholic clergy; 7. fome further provifion to the diflenting clergy; 
8, an arrangement with refpect to tithes. 

In all thefe points our author perceives no difficulties or difad- 
vantages. ‘Taking Scotland for an example, and referring to the 
federal government of North America, as well as to the inftances in 
which France has incorporated.conquered countries with ber indi- 
vifible republic, he decides, that Ireland cannot be truly happy un- 
lefs fhe be entirely. united with Great Britain. 


Thoughts on an Union. By Foftua Spencer, Efg. Barrifter at Law. 
Sv. 156: Stockdale. 1798, 


Thefe thoughts are directed againft the propofed union, Firtt 
Mr. Spencer maintains, that the opinions of dean Tucker, which 
are reprinted in the preceding tract, are of little confequence now, 
as they were formed before Ireland had obtained a free trade; and, 
fecondly, he contends, that all the benefits propofed by an union 
may be procured without it, as Ireland has been progrefiively rifing 
fince the year 1782, the epoch of her commercial and contftitution- 
al emancipation. If it fhould be allowed, howéver, that the ad- 
vantages of an union may preponderate, he doubts the competen- 
cy of parliament to decide on fuch a meafure without the direét ap- 
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probation of the people. The inftance of Scotland is examined at 
great length ; and-he confiders it as effentially different in moft re- 
fpects. It is much for his purpofe alfo to allege that the Scotif_i 
union was achieved againft the confent of the people. 

It is certain, as this writer remarks, ‘that upon no fubjeé& more 
interefting to his country can the enlightened Irifhman employ -his 
attention than upon that of an union. If it be a good meafure for 
Ireland (he adds), it is only by examination and difcuffion that its 
advantages can be developed and illuftrated ; and if it be a bad mea- 
{ure, it is only by the fame touchftones that its injurious confequences 
will be detected and expofed.’ With pleafure we obferve, that dif- 
cuffion has been applied in the firft inftance. The pamphlet which 
we laft examined, is confidered as coming from high authority : the 
prefent is merely one of many which will be publifhed on this 
{ubjeét. It may not perhaps be difficult to prove that difadvantages 
as well as advantages are attached to the fcheme of. union: the great 
difficulty will be to balance thefe, and decide, to the conviction of 
_ all parties, which fcheme will, in all human probability, be pro 

duétive of the greateft benefit to both kingdoms. 


A Timely Appeal to the Common Senfe of the People of Great Britain 
in general, and of the Inhabitants of Buckingham/hire in particus 
lar, on the prefent Situation of Affairs ; with References to the O- 
pinions of moft of the Britifs and French Philofophers of the pre= 
fent Century, By F. Penn, Efq. Sheriff of Buchinghamftire. 
Sve. 25.6d. Hatchard. 1798. , 


This author, already known as a dramatic and mifcellaneous 
writer, enters into a difcuffion of the topics of popular difconfent 
which have been agitated more particularly fince the French revo- 
lution. Thefe.he arranges under the following heads; 1. the re- 
{traints of religion and morality; 2. the unequal diftribution of 
wealth; 3. inequality of rank; 4. the feverity of our penal code, 
as underftood by inodern philofophers; 5. difregard of the good- 
will exprefied for us by the French; 6. religious eftablifliment ;. 7. 
partial reprefentation ; 8. the imperfeé diffufion of knowledye; g. 
indifpofition to peace; 10. the weight of taxes; 11, the difcon- 
ragements of agriculture; 12. reftri€tions of trade; 13. the diftreffes 
of the poor; 14. minifterial influence; and, finally, an attachment 
to perfons as well as things, ufefally endeared to us by intrinfic me- ° 
nt.and antiquity. > 

Some of thefe fubjeéts are treated at confiderable length, others 
more fuperficially. Under the head “ Partial Reprefentation,” the 
author has digrefféd into a criticifm on Mrs. Wolftonecraft’s Rights 
of Woman; and, in various parts of the pamphlet, the ftyle is fo, 
obfcure as to render the meaning almoft inacceffible. The work, 
would have been far more ufeful, if Mr. Penn had borrowed more 
liberally from the common feufe to which he appeals. In point 
of doctrine, he leans in general to the prefént order of things, and 
Cait. Rev, Vou, XXIV. Dec. 1798. Li 
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in one inftance only propofes a change; namely afyfiem of: ree 
wards, inftead of, er with a view of letiening the multitude of, our 
punifoments. On this fubject his feritiments difplay great humanity, 
and fome knowledge of the human heart, 


Obfervations on the Debates of the American Congréfs,.on-the Ad- 
dreffes prefented to General Wajftington, om his Refignation, with 
Remarks on the Timidity of the Language held towards France; 
the Seizures of American Vefels by Great Britain and France; 
and on the relative Situations of thofe Countries with America. By 
Peter Porcupine. 8v0. 1s. Ogilvy. | 1797. 


It appéars that the fenate and reprefentatives, in alluding to the 
condnué of France, which genera! Wafhington had mentioned in 
his addrefs, held a language of the timid kind, at which Peter Pore. 
cupine, who is not converlant in fuch language, is highly offended. 
Had his advice been taken, the congrefs would certainly have em- 
ployed terms that have not hitherto entered into the ftate-papers of 
contending nations, ‘Phat body would have intimated to the French, 
that their government is a“ bloody republic; that their rulers are 
“a horde of bafe-born croveling tyrants,” and “2 dang of affafiins ;” 
that the people are * bafe, willing flaves, brutifily ignorant and 
illiterate wretches ;”’ that * not one out of five bundred can fpell 
his name,;” and that they are * a nation of poor, cajoled, cozened, 
bullied, bamboozled devils !’’ 


A Speculative Pifture of Europe. Tranflated from the French of 
General Dumouriez, by Fohw Fofeph Stockdale, Mlvflrated with 
a Chart of Great Britain and Ireland, with. the Coafts of France, 
Spain, Portugal, &c. exhibiting all the Channels, Harbours, Bays, 
and Iflands, with the exa& Bearings and Diftances between any 
two Places. 12mo,. 25.6d. Stockdale. 1798. 


Thoughts on the French Invafon of England. By General Dumou- 
riez. Tranflated from the French, Wath the fame Chart. 4f0. 
15. 6d. Stockdale. 1798. 


The former pamphlet is a complete tranflation of the Tableau 
Speculatif de l'Europe, and the latter comprehends only that part 
which regards England. Of that work we gave a copious,account 
in the Appendix to our XXIId. Vol. New Arr. . The tranilations 
are, in general, executed with fidelity. 


A Letter to the Hon. Charles Fames Fox : frewing how Appearances 
may deceive, and Friendfhip be abufed!!! 8x0. 6d. Wright. 
1798. 

This letter principally relates to the evidence given by Mr. Fox 
on the trial-of O’Connor, a fubjeét which feems richly fertile in abufe 
of that gentleman and his adherents. The perfons who appeared 
fo the character of the prifoner gn that occafion were deceived ; and 
it is therefore thought fair to implicate their charaéters with his, and. 
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accufe them of cunning and.difingenuity. But O’Connor’¢ care in 
concealing his real tect from them might bear a very different 
conftruétion, _ 


FINANCE. 


Anew Enquiry into the Principles and Pélicy of Taxation, in the 
political Syftem of Great Britain. Svo. 2s. Debrett. 1798. 


‘ While a fyftem of extortion and oppreffion, of confifcation 
and fraud, actuates the policy of our implacable enemy, whereby 
they enable themielves to purfue the prefent fanguinary conteft ; 
the people of this country poffefs the fatisfaétion of knowing, that 
the national revenue can only be collected by means of legiflat:ve 
provifions, which are governed by the dictates of a prudent and 
legitimate policy ; and are confiftently fanétioned by the funda- 
mental eftablifhments of a fyftem of public taxation at once li- 
beral and neceflary, ufeful and productive,’ 


The paragraph above quoted is in the firft page of the book ; 
and the following is very near the conclufion. 


‘ It is well worth every man’s reflection, that there really exifts 
almoft a phyfical impoflibility to felect any new objects of -taxa- 
tion, either of luxury or conveniency, profit or fpeculatiom; for 
abfolutely the moft obvious objects are already exhaufted:: And 
it was not without folid and fubftantial reafon, that the minifter 
and his friends have fo frequently challenged others to produce 
any fub{titute.’ Pp. 121. 


We fhould:be obliged to the author if he would reconcile thefe 
two pafiages to each other, and flow how a fy{ftem of public tax- 
ation can. be at once liberal. and neceffary, ufeful and produétive, 
and atthe fame time be fo ftretched as to ex:end to almoft every 
article of luxury or convenience, profit or fpeculation. 

Why the work is entitled a new inquiry, we cannot difcover, 
as it is rather an arrangement, of the objects of taxation into 
claffes than an examination of the principles on which at different 
periods various objects were felected, or a comparifon of the ad- 
vantages and difadvantages refulting from different modes of tzxa- 
tion. ‘The land-tax, cuftoms, excife, ftamps, income, are fub- 
jects of confiderable difcufion; but the writer will not feem to our 
readers to have very enlarged views'in his inquiry, when the main 
part of his work is to point out the legality of taxing the funds. 
The following is the conclufion of his reafonings. 


‘. So long therefore as the Englifh conftitution latts, it may Cons 
fiftently be affirmed that the power of parliament “ is abfolute and 


withont controul,” 
‘ Hence it follows, as a natural and an indifputable confe- 


gence, that the parliament is legally competent to execuie the fa- 
lis 
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preme power and authority of the ftate; and unqueftionably may, 
upon ftri€t conftitutional principles, repeal.or alter any exifting act 
of the legiflature whatever.—-—Thefe are -ftrong affertions, but 
they are neverthelefs juft and indubitable; if fo, our propofition is 
fortified upon the fecurity of an impregnable ‘bafis, and we may 
confiftently lay down the pofition, “ that an act of parliament 
might lawfully be ordained for the purpofe of impofing an equit- 
able tax upon the holders of ftock in any of the public funds.’ 
rp. 88. 


In other words an aé& of parliament may draw a fponge over 
the national debt—a conftitutional doctrine without doubt; for par- 
liament may alter, amend, or repeal any ftatute; but, where is the 
faith of that nation which fhould_thus defraud its creditors ? 


A General View of a Plan of Univerfal and Equal Taxation. 
Sve. 6d. Cadell and Davies. | 


This ptan is propofed by Dr. Hunter of York, who advifes the 
exattion of 1s. 6d. out of every pound of clear rental arifing from 
freehold lands, and 1s. in the pound from freehold houfes, or the 
levy of ss. on every rool. of the value of ail eftates. He fays, 
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* Suppofe Iam worth 10,000l. in real or nominal money ; the 
intereft of that at five per cent. is sool. The intereft of that in- 
tereft is 25]. which is the fum to be paid.to government; an in- 
fignificant fum indeed, for the prefervation of our lives, laws, li- 
berties, and religion, againft the violence‘of a cruel, rapacious, and 
perfidious nation, who are not only waging war againft property, 
but againft every moral principle belonging to human nature.’ 
P, 7. 

‘In fuch a caufe, the fum is indeed infgnificant ; and therefore 
Mr. Pitt has lately propofed a much more confiderable defalcation 
_from the property of the people. 


- = A WwW. 


A Treatife on the Study of the. Law: containing DireGions te 
Students, written by thofe celebrated Lawyers, Orators, and 
_ Statefmen, the Lord? Mansicld, Afkburton, and Thurlow, in @ 
Series of Letters to their refpedive Young Friends ; with Notes 
and Additions, by the Editor, 8vos\ 33. 6d.. Sewed.  Hatti- - 
fon. 1797. 3 


Direétions for the ftudy of a profefiion fo much conneéted with 
natural genius as that of the advocate, are of little ufe, unlefs they 
operate on talents which require only the graces of arrangement 
-anid dignity of occafion to be exhibited with irrefiftible effect. 
A tefpectable knowledge of our municipal law may, indeed, be ac- 
guiréd-by the mere labour of application, where memory performs 
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its common offices, and perception is not fingularly obtufe. It is, 
however, to the pupil of logic and of eloquence, to the youthful 
candidate for high forenfic diftinétion, that the precepts in the pre- 
fent publication are particularly interefting. The treatife is chief. 
ly a compilation of the remarks of feveral eminent legal characters 
on the ftudy of the law. Thefe obfervations had before been com- 
municated to the public through other channels; but we confider 
this colleétion of them as ufeful and meritorious. The editor has 
connected his materials by juft reflections: the additions which he 
has made, evince his judgment ; and from thofe which relate to the 
practice of the courts, {pecial pleading, and the examination of wit- 
nefles, the ftudent may acquire profitable inftruction, 


A Syllabus, or the Heads of Lefures publicly delivered in the Uni- 
verfity of Cambridge, by Edward Chriffian, A. M. Profeffor. of 
the Laws of England. 8vo. 25. Butterworth. 1797. 

As an annotator on Blackftone’s Commentaries, Mr. Chriftian 
is known to have performed his taik with diligence and accuracy,— 
As profeffor of the common law at the univerfity of Cambridjee, he 
has acquired, we believe, a juft reputation; and there is no doubt 
that his elucidation of the topics arranged in the prefent Syllabus 
will be interefting and inftruétive to the members of that learned 
feminary. 


For Maitfters, Brewers, and Hop-Planters: all, the Excife Laws 
and adjudged Cafes, as they relate to the above Perfonsy claffed 
under each Stage and Proce/s of Manufacture. . So that immediate 
Reference may be had to the A&s and Laws, as any Cafe arifes. 
By Robert Kyrle Hutchefon, E/g. Barrifier, Briflol, 8vo. 25. Gd. 
Butterworth, 


Within the compafs of a fmall pamphlet, Mr. Hutchefon has. 
collected’ and arranged all the legal regulations relative to the per- 
fons to whom it is addreffed ; and the beft praife that can be given 
to tuch a compilation, is to notice its accuracy. 


RELIGION. 


An Effay on Univerfal Redemption ; tending to prove that the Gene- 
ral Senfe of Scripture favours the Opinion of the final Salvation of 
all Mankind. By the Rev. Fohn Browne, M. A. late of Sidney 
Suffex College, Cambridge, 8vo. 1s. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


The queftion of univerfal redemption is at prefent little agitated. 
The majority of Chriftians feem to acquiefce in the doétrine of the, 
eternity of future punifhment; and the very refpectable perfons 
who have maintained the contrary opinion, unable to refit the en-» 
thufiafm of the pulpit, have found few calm inquirers in the clofer, 
The Englifh reader of the fcripture fees fhe word everlafing ape | 
propriated to the future ftate of the good and the wicked. Hence 
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he early imbibes a prejidice in favour of the common notion ; and 
he cannot without great difficulty be brought to believe, that the 
tranflators of the Greek text have led him into an error, and-that the 
word aiwyos, which they have tranilated everlafing, has not that ex- 
tenfive import. On this point, with which our author begins, we 
wifh that he had dwelt ‘longer, as the great hinge of the queftion 
turns on the meaning of the word. The other arguments, however, 
in fupport of final falvation, are brought forward in fuch a manner 
as to reflect great credit on his reading and judgement, and to me~ 
rit the attention of thofe who are not loft in the prejudice of their 
fect or party, and who with to fee, in a fhort compafs, the princi- 
pal points that can be urged in favour of a benevolent, if an errone- 
ous, pofition, That the feriptures do not maintain the efernity of 
torment to any individual, is our firm opinion; that the ruler of 
the world will do right, no one can hefitate to affert: but in what 
manner the virtuous fhall be feparated from the wicked on the day 
of the refurreétion, will remain to that moment involved in awful 
ob{curity. | ? 


The Tocfin ; or an Appeal to Good Senfe. By the Rev. L. Dutens, 
Hiftoriographer to his Majefly, Refor of Elfdon in Northumber- 
land, and ‘#. R, 8. Tranflated from: the French, by the Rev. 
Thomas Falconer. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1798. 


This work was firft publifhed at Rome in 1769. The purpofe 
‘of the writer was to warn the public of the atheiftical confpiracy 
which was then in agitation. It is now reprinted in the bope that 
it may aid the caufe of Chriftianity againft the efforts of that phi- 
lofophy which is hoftile to revealed religion. It comprehends the 
ufual arguments in favour of Chriftianity, enforced by a contraft 
of its beneficial effeéts with the gloomy tendencies of Deifm and 
Materialifm. : 


in Appeal to the Nation, on the Subje@ of Mr. Gilbert Wakefield's 
Letter to William Wilberforce, E/g. M. P. Zo which are Subsoined: 
Four Sermons, on important Subje&s, conneGed with the. Appeal, 
By the Rev. George’Hutton, B.D. Sc. Svo. 3s. Cadell and. 
Davies. 1798. ’ | 
This appeal is written with a good intention ; but the nation will 
not have the patience toread it, We ufed our utmoft exertions to get 
through it. We found paragraphs of feveral pages in length, periods 
of a page, the matter alfoas heavy as the manner! ‘The nation, per- 
haps, would fooner give up its right of determining on the merits 
of Mr. Wilberforce and his antagon‘ft, than liften to this accufa- 
tion of the one and defence of the other, The fermotis argon 
fabjeéts of.great importance ; but they labour under thé preffure of 
the author’s ftyle. “So flrong a. fopotific has not for a long ting 
fallen into our hands. eer 500s 
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A Sermon preached at the Vifitation, held ig Grantham, May 14, 
1798 ; ; and dedicated, with due Re/pect, to the Rev. Fohn Pre- 
tyman, D. D. Ar adescon: and to the Clery of the Hundred of. Bel- 
tifhloe. By Samuel Hopkinfon, B, D. late Fellow of Clare-Hall, 
and Vicar of Morton. vo. 1s. . Newbery. 1798. 


From 1 John, iv. 1, this author takes occafion to_remind his 
brethren of the neceflity of diftinguifhing that which is moft.pro- 
per and mott deceptable to God, of all the various modes in which 
he has been worfhiped. Froa this he paffes to a hiftory of me- 
thodifm, the merits and defects of which are candidly ftated;: thea 
is introduced the old ftory of the living of Aldwincle; and, in the 
conclufion, the clergy are exhorted to a more ferious and ftriking 
mode of performing the funeral fervice. Mr Hopkinfon’s fenti- 
ments towards diffenters are liberal,.and his concern for the profpe- 
rity of the church is worthy of praffe; but his manner of treating 
the topics of his -difcourfe is rather uncenne@ed,-and. his ftyle is 
confufed by a mixture of brief quotations from the Bible, Horace, 
Virgil, Shakfpeare, Pope, Junius, Gibbon, Soame Jenyns, and 
Blair ! ; 


4 DifcourJe, delivered in the Church of St. Fohn Baptiz, Wakefield, 
. June the 25th, 1798, befoye the Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
fous of the Lodge of Unanimity (No. 202) and a numerous A/-. 
fembly of Viftting Brethres from the Lodges of Leeds, Sheffield, 
Halifax, and Huddersfield. By Brother the Rev, Richard Munk- 
haufe, D. D, Svo. 315. Cawthorn. 1798. 


This fermon contains a more pompous panegyric an the virtues 
of free-mafonry than has been ufual on fuch occafions. The au- 
thor’s zeal carries him great, and fometimes whimfical, lengths in 
elevating the craft above the reft of mankind. Perhaps, indeed, 
{ince the appearance of profeffor Robifon’s work, it may be ne- 
ceflary to recover loft ground. Noah’s ark, we are told, was the 
ff lodze; and the brethren are invited to * that heavenly lodge, 
where the Almighty himfelf fits as grand maffer !? Are not fuch 
allufions too familiar? Would it not have been better, if the preach- 
er had exhorted his hearers (to ufe another of his phrafes) to syle 
their hearts againtt every thing that tends to leffen the refpec& due 
to the Almighty ? . 


4 Sermon, preached at the Ganioer ation of a Chapel at. Cr adley by 
the Right Reverend the Lord Biftop of Worcefter, on Wz zdefilay 
the 12th of September, 1798, by the Rev. Fohn Plumptre, M. A, 
Sc. 8v0. 6d. Robinfons. 1798. 

* We let you here into the fecret, how truly to appretiate the 
things of this world;——how to pafs with ¢gomfort and fecurity 
through this world ; and we conduét you, when this world-fhall 
be no more, to a world of happinefs and immortality hereafter,’ 


P, 14, 
Ti4 
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If the minifter had been contented with letting his congregation 
into the fecret, this difcourfe would, without farther publication, 
have anfwered all the good purpofes which it is intended to pro. 
mote, 


An Extra& from the Fournal of Mr. Fohn Nelfon, Preacher of the 
Go/pel, Sc. Written by Himfelf, 12me. 15, Lee and Hurft, 
1798, 

From: the’ title of this work, our readers may fuppofe it calcu- 
lated for the followers of John Wefley’s itinerant converts. From 
a mafon, Mr. Nelfon became a preacher, and afterwards, unwill- 
ingly, a foldier; but Jady. Huntingdon procured his difcharge. 
He appears to be a well-meaning enthufiait, with fom¢ portion of 
fhrewdnels, 


MEDLCINE 


A Treatife on the Caufes and Cure of Swelled Legs ; on Dropfes, 
and on the Modes of Retarding the Decay of the Conftitution in the 
Decline of Life ; with the Defcription of a New-Invented Inftrue 
ment for drawing off the Water, in Female Dropfes, Se. By 
William Rowley, ” MM. D. &e. To which is added, a Traé& on the. 
abfolute Necefity of Encouraging the Study of Anatomy, Sc. Se. 
B8vo. 25, O¢. Newbery: 1706, 


The works of Dr. Rowley generally meet with our approbation. 
We find clearnefs and fimplicity in his views and plans; and, 
when fuccefs does not follow our imitation of them, we are‘led ra- 
ther to blame our own want of difcrimination or of perfeverance, 
than the author, Perhaps each may be in’ fault ; and the* latter, 
feduced hy.the fimplicity of his objeéts and his means, may fome- 
times confider then as more fuccefsful than thev really are. 

The prefent work contains a valuable account of what. relates to 
the undifputed caufes and the moft fuccefstul remedies of dropfies, 
nriencumbered with doubtful theories or unjuft prepoffeffions. The 
alterative part of the plan requires a few words of explanation. 
Dropfies are Known not tobe often idiopathic difeafes: they are 
moft frequently fymptoms of difeafed viicera. But, when fuch 
primary affections are not evident, they are fometimes to be fu- 
{pected ; and, when no decifive fymptoms of fuch affeétions ap 
pear, the obfiinacy of the dropfy leads to farther inveftigation.. «In 
thefe circumftances, our author recommends fteeli and mercury, 
feemingly with a view to a difeafed liver. The latter we have long 
fince fuppofed likely to be ferviceable, as a general ftimulant, to 
fupport the dueaction of the fanguiferous fy ftem, or even to induce 
an increafed action. The idea was borrowed from the French 
practitioners, who alternate or join cordials and evacuants; but, 
with the latter, as with the former, our fuccefs has not hitherto, 
been confiderable. 
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The concluding tra¢t, on the expediency of encouraging the ftu~ 
dy of anatomy, particularly for the purpofe of fupplying the army 
and navy with fkilful phyficians and-furgeons, deferves our praife, 


A Treatife on Scrophulous Difeafes, frewing the Good Effeds of 
Faéitious Airs: Uluftrated with Cafes and Obfervations. By 
‘Charles Brown... 8vo: ° 35. 6d. Boards, Glendinning. 1798. 


The difeafes of which our author treats, as {pecies or forms of 
{crofula, are-the ufuval tumours denominated fcrofulous, phthifis, 
tabes fcrofulofa, ophthalmia tarfi, hydarthus (white fwellings), 
bronchocele, hydrocephalus, lumbar abfcefs, and rachitis. Thefe 
are ally in his opinion, fcrofulous diforders, and may be:cured by 
vital air, though he ¢ondefcends to join other remedies, particularly 
mercurial purgatives and blifters. 

We were not prejudiced in favour of this young writer from his 
denying, with little referve, what general experience has eftablithed, 
that fcrofula is an hereditary difeafe. We are conftrained to re- 
mark, that an overweening conceit, and an undifguifed contempt 
of men of learning and abilities, pervade his work. With refpec& 
to the difeafes in queftion, we muft allow, that, if vital air fails, 
little time and few advantages will be loft by the delay, as the ufual 
medicines do not often fucceed. Mr. Brown, however, ought to 
reflect that experience has not found vital air ufeful in phthifis, but 
with reafon prefers its oppofite, hydrogen ; and that faline applica- 
tions and fea-bathing have been really advantageous in fcrofula, 
though they contain or communicate no oxygen. 

Though Mr. Brown may now, from youth and confidence, bé 
fuperior to the dull drudgery of accumulating facts, he, liké every 
young author, will find, that, as he advances in years, he ‘increafes 
in doubt, and that the real effect of learning and experience is to 
{uggeft timid hefitation and apprehenfive diffidence. 


Medical Difcipline; or, Rules and Regulations for the moft Effec- 
tual*Prefervation of Health on Board the Honourable Eaft India 
Company’s Ships, In a Letter addreffed to the Hon. the Court of 
Direétors, and publifted with their Approbation. By Alexander 
Stewart. 12m0. 25. 6d. Johnfon. 1798. 


Weare pleafed with this little work ; and, with a few exceptions, 
we recommend its regulations to the attention of the court of dis 
rectors... The exceptions are not important,-and need not be par- 
ticularly noticed, as they {carcely diminifh the value of the whole. 


BOTAN Y. 


Obfervations on the Stru&ure and Gconony, of Plants: to which is 
added, an Analogy. between the Animal and Vegetable Kingdom. 
By Robert Hooper, M.D. F, 1. M.S. and Fellow of the Linnean 
Society. 8vo. 35.‘6d. Boards... Rivingtons, 1798. 


The extenfive knowledge of the vegetable kingdom, the judicious 
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felection of inftances, and the perfpicuous abftract of the principal 
facts, difplayed in this volume, demand our warm approbation’ 
Wre have a correct view not only of the vegetable ceconomy, but 
of its parallel or contraft with the animal ;, and the reader will hese 
find the fubftance of many volumes, We do not enlarge onthe 
obfervations, becaufe they pretend not to novelty; we ftrongly re- 
commend them, becaufe they are judicious and inftructive. 


Synopfs Plantarum Infulis Britannicis indigenarum, compleGeits 
Chara&eres genericos et {pecificos fecundum Syftema fexuale diftri- 
butos, curante F. Symons, A. B. Societ. Lin. Socio. 


A Synopfis of Britifh Plants, including the generic and {pecific Cha- 
racers, diftributed according to the fexual Sytem; edited by F. 
Symons. 12mo. $5. Boards: White. 1798. 


This is an improved edition of Broughton’s Enchiridion.. The 
eatalogue is that of the third edition of Withering, with a few ad- 
ditions of plants fince difcovered. The effential characters are 
taken from the 13th edition of the Syftem of Nature, the 14th of 
the Syftem of Vegetables, and the fecond of the Species Plantarum. 

The cryptogamiz are defective: we find only the ferns, and 
fome mifcellaneous genera, chiefly fiags. This fenopfis, however, 
may be recommended to our botanical readers as worthy of theix 
attention. 


EDUCATION. 


Aaalyfis of Education: and Plan of a Seminary for Young Ladies : 
with the Form of Morning and Evening Prayers ufed at Suttox 
Houfe. By Mifs Fones. gto. 1s. Longman. 1798. 


Every circumftance of moment, relative to female education, is 
mentioned in this analyfis. ‘There is little, if any, novelty in the 
performance, though many of the remarks are not injudicious. The 
prayers, we think, are not well compiled or felected. e 


The Infant’s Friend. Part I. A Spelling Book.—Part II, Read- 
ing Leffons.. By Mrs. Lovechild. 12mo. 1s. 8d. Newbery, 


1797 
It is fufficient to fay of thefe little volumes, that they are well 
ealculated for early inftruction. 


Parfing Leffons for Young Children: refolved into their Elements, 
for the Affiftance of Parents and Teachers. By Mrs. Lovechild. 
1zmo. Newbery. 1798. 


Parfing Leffans for Elder Pupils, : 


Thefe productions will be found particularly ufeful to thofe pa- 
rents who are not converfant in the principles of grammar; and 
their utility will alfo be felt in diminifhing the trouble of other 
who undertake the tafk of teaching children. ms 
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Plays and Poems; by Mifs Hanuah Brand. Sx. 45. Boards. 


Rivinatons. 1798. 


Of the three plays which appear in this volume, two are altered 
from the French, and the other was reprefented fome years ago 
with little fuccefs upon one of the London theatres. Théy contain 
little that deferves cenfure, and nothing that we can particularife 


with praife. 
following is a favourable fpecimen. 


‘ Ope to YouTnu. 


¢ Sweet morn of life! All hail,.ye hours of eafe! 
When blooms the cheek with rofeate, varying dyes; 
When modeft grace exerts each power to pleafe, 
And ftreaming luftre radiates in the eyes, 
Thy paft hours, innocent; thy prefent, gay; 
Thy future, halcyon hope depiéts without allay. 


Day-fpring of life! oh, Way thy fleeting hours ! 
Thou fairy-reign of ev’ry pleafant thought ! 
Fancy, to cheer thy path, ftrews all her flowers, 
And in her loom thy plan of vears is wrought. 
By thee for goodnefs is each heart carefs’d ; 
The world, untried, is judg’d by that within thy breaft. 


Sweet ftate of youth! O harmony of foul ! 
Now cheerful dawns the day; noon brightly beams 
And evening comes ferene, nor cares control ; 
And night approaches with foft, infant dreams. 
Circling, the morn beholds th’ accuftom’d round, 
Life's fmiling charities awake, and joys abound. 


Seafon of hope, and peace, and virtues, {tay ! 
And for our blifs let inexperience reft ; 
For what can prudent forefight’s beam difplay ?; 
Why—the barb’d arrow pointed at our breaft !— 
Teach to fufpe& the heart we guilelefs truft, 
And, ere we are betray’d, to think a friend unjuft. 


Thou candid age! with ardent friendhip fraught, 
That fearlefs confidence to none denies : 

Better fometimeés deceiv’d—and, artlefs, taught 
By thy own griefs the wifdom of the wife. 

For fad experience, with forrowing breath, 


Sheds, weeping fheds, the prattine rofes in hope S wreath. 


The annexed poems ate few in number} and the 
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Seafon beloy’d! Ah, doom’d to pafs away ! 
With all thy frefhnedfs, all thy flatt’ring joys, 
- With blooming beauty’s envy’d, powerful {way, 
_ With laughing hours, the future ne’er annoys. 
Ah! be thou fpent as virtue bids to {pend ! 
Then,—though we with thy ftay,—no fighs thy reign fhall end.’ 
P. 416. 


Matriculation. 4A Poem. 40. 15. 6d. Cadell and Davies. 1798, 


We here find a ludicrous fubject well treated in Miltonic verte. 
The author appears to poffefs genius, which we fhall be glad to fee 
employed on better fubjects. We felec& the account of the frefh- 
man’s initiation, 

* Severeft trials, conffiéts fore fuftain’d 
with hardihood, and certain dangers met 
with ready courage ; fierce refiftance made 
in honour’s nice defence, befpeak the youth 
the future college-hero. Thus begins 
his firi€t novitiate, hard to be endur’d, 
Behold him bidden to the fhatter’d rooms 
of fome fly lurcher, oft employ’d before 
the timid ftrangef or to hunt, or foil 
with bottle frequent-doubling. Thoughtlefs he 
of federated foes, nor dreams the glafs 
to him o’erflowing each fucceeding round 
with buzz, or fconce or bumper-toaft, is pour’d 
but with a motive generous as the juice.— 
"Foo emulous he with veterans dares to.cope, 
oppofing art with courage; and himfelf 

unpractis’d in deceit, marks not around 
each hackney’d ftratagem fuccefsful. This 
feigns illnefs, and.a mingled potion fips. 
Another, vig’lant of averted looks, 

his glafs foft-fliding ‘neath the table pours, 
and Turkey’s richeft manufacture, oft 
diftain’d before, the purple juice diftains. 
Whilft glafs of fmall dimenfions fome retain, 
or fill unbrimming, — others empty not, 

or with a vain pretence, demand excufe. 


* Meanwhile the bottle circumambient, 
replenifh’d oft, he temerarious bibs ; 
nor feels with rapid ftride the rebel foe 
advance t’ o’erfet the empire of the brain; 
for wine betrays with confidence of ftrength. 
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_ii*.Symptoms of inebriety appear. 
The party mark his elevated voice,’ 
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and rolling eyeballs. Now they charge amain, 
faft-vollying ; and could he with retreat 
inglorious, that were vain, hemm’d round by foes, 


‘ But he fuftains the heat of battle well; 
And e’en the veteran toafter half repents 
the fierce engagement; for his vacant bin 
fcarcely fends forth fupplies. But ftill enough 
remains; for now at length by wine fubdu’d, 
(whom will not wine fubdue ?) the hero fails.’ », ¢. 


In the tenth page, we are forry to obferve a difgufting defcription 


and an indecent fimile. 


Mary the Ofser-Peeler, a fimple but true Story. A Poem. By. 
a Lady. Printed for the Benefit of the diftrefed Family de Cfcribed 
init. 4to. 15s. White. 1798. 


We will not criticife a poem publifhed with fo benevolent an 
intention. The following ftanzas will fhow its merit, and explain 
the nature of thofe diftreffes which the purchafers will affift in re- 
lieving. 

~ ¢ But of all the afflictions, that preft 
Upon Mary, ’twas furely the worft, 
To fuffer five moons with a breaft, 
That with anguifh was ready to burft. 
Asa lily oppreft with night dew, 
She hung down her faint drooping head, 
Her cheeks wore.a deadly pale hue, 
That once like twin rofes were red. 


‘ Her foul with fuch patience was fraught, 

Not a plaint from her lips ever,broke ; | 
Tho’ with what fhe endar’d, you’d have thought, 
That filence herfelf wou’d have fpoke. 

In her eve I have feen the tears ftand, 

I have feen them fall fait on the ground ; 

W hilft the gratefully.bleft the hard hand, 

That was carelefsly probing her wound. 


‘ Thro’ forrows, that may not be told, 
Ten children to William fhe bore ; 
Yet the fometimes in fecret made bold 
To pray, that fhe might have no more : 
But heaven, as if wrath with her with, 
Soon fent her two babes ata birth, 
~ Which emptied their never-full difh, 
And drain’d them of all they were worth.’ p. 14, 


Ode on the Fludtuations of Civil Society, To which is added, an 
. Odd to Fortune. 8ve. 1s. Debrett. 1797, 


The author of thefe odes may perhaps write well ata future pe" 
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riod; but he muft learn to write more intelligibly. The following 
ftanza is not eafily underftood. 


*QOh Albion! ifle, 
Profp’rous that heard’{t beneath her tow’ring wing, 
Blaz’ning thy fons, the foul-enkindling Nine ; 
Where now the fmile, 
Confcious that crown’d the rapture-quiv’ring firing 
True to a flight of fame*almoft divine? 
Expeétant of thy final doom, 
Wear’ft thou a deep portentous gloom ? 
Ev’ry heart, vindistive beating, 
Wait on Phrenzy’s {weeping flight : 
Error’s maze, that mocks retreating, ‘ 
Sears the angry balls of fight ! 
Valour, inglorious-doom’d, and Vié’ry vain, 
And Honour, grief-inwrapp’d, with moody brow, 
And preffure-fainting Commerce! fear-ftruck train ; 
Freedom! a realm abjur’d by thee, avow. 
Not that a bold ferocious band 
Should tempt defeat on Albion’s ftrand 
Can give a Briton paufe but left the fire 
That moulds the Beitifh heart, muft with thy flame expire!” 


r. 9. 





N O V E*#lL S&. 


Rofe-mount Caftle ; or, Falfe Report. A Novel. By M. 1. Young. 
3 Vols. 12me. 10s. 6d. Beards. Lane. 17098. 


We cannot recommend this work either for entertainment or 
inftruction. It is almoft deftitute of fable or of any excitement to 
curiofity, if we except the introduction of a gang of Irify defenders, 
who rob and murder ina very /extimental ftyle, and one of whom 
becomes afterwards a perfonage of high confequence in the groupe 
of lords and dukes, having relinquifhed his youth/ul errors. Many 
characters are introduced, and coupled in love-matches, all which 
prove abundantly profperous; but there are no traits in their hif- 
tory fo interefting as to compenfate their vapid and common-place 
converfation, which occupies the greater part of the work. 


Ella ; or, He’s always in the Way. By Maria Hunter, Authore/s 
of Fitzroy, 2 Vols. 12mo, 7s. Boards. Lane. 1798. 


The plan of this novel has little regularity. ‘ It feems to have 
been intended only as a vehicle for the introduétion of charaéers 
from what the authorefg calls zature. Some of thefe, as well as the 
incidents, are delineated with the pen of a caricaturift; and, with 
the exception of a few juft though trite refle@tions on educatign and 
feduétion, the moral: tendency of the work is not very obvious. 
The character of one of the managers of our theatres is, we hope, 
@ grofs mifreprefentation. | 
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The Heir of Montague. A Novel, .3 Vols, 12mo. 103. 6d. preva 
Lane. 1798: 


Althougl+ the characters in this novel are copies, and the inci- 
dents are of the common kind, it may be eonfidered as\/utefully 
tending to expofe the errors of youthful indifcretion and vulgar pre- 
judices. Much of this, as of moft modern novels, is thrown into 
the form of dialogue, probably. from a'fuppofition that it is eafy to 
write in that way ; but this, we are forry to-add, has been feldom 
juttified by the fpecimens which have fallen in our way. 


Ofavia. By Anna Maria Porter. 3 Vols. 12mo. 0s. 6d. Boards. 
Longman. 1798. 


There is a Jamentable affetation in the language of this novel ; 
witnefs this defcription.of the heroine. 


‘ Octavia the youngeft was as beautiful as fle was young: the 
graces of her figure dwelt not fo much on the lovely roundnefs of 
her limbs, or the elegance of her height, as on the variety of its air, 
and the expreffion of its attitudes : every motion of her graceful 
neck and white arms were full of eloquence. Her form owned 
more foftnefs than dignity, more winningnefs than attraétion ; and 
pofleifed alfo an air fo variable, and yet fo uniformly lovely, that 
the more fhe was feen, the more fhe was admired. Air is often the 
only fource of charm in form; for without it the fineft limbs, the 
trueft features, are infipid and powerlefs: fafhion and fymmetry 
may make a figure correct; but it is like the copy of a fine 
picture, where every object is exactly refembled, but in which the 
magic, the illufive touch of the mafter, is not difcernible. Ofta- 
via's figure defined air in every movement: yet this air was not one 
fixed character; it fhifted like her animated mind, from grave to 
gav, from fimplicity to elevation; from the grace of a goddefs, 
and the witcheries of fafhion, to the retiring {weetnefs of an Arca- 
dian girl: but in‘ all its changes it was irrefiftible; and O€tavia 
was lovely.’ Vol. i Pp. 8. 


If the aathorefs however wifbes to be elégant in her own Ian- 
guage, fhe does not feem to think it neceffary that the converfation 
of ber chara@ers fhould be fo. 

The poetry contained in thefe volumes, though fometimes very 
incorreét, is fuperior to the profe. 


‘Ah! native ftream, dear fcene of former hours, 
The thoughtlefs child, who lately on thy banks 
Sano cheerily, returns moft alter’d now— 
For ‘infancy i is gone, and life’s fair flowers 
Have long fince fhewn thofe thorns their blooms conceal’d, 
Ah! as I pafs amid thefe thick trees’ ranks, 
- Lifting the flow found of each yellowing bough, 
I figh moft heavily; recalling days 
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Long paft, but happy; thofe, when every field, 

If it but yielded bells, difpenfed delight ; 

When light of heart, with eager fteps I flew 
(While yet the green lanes, wet with morning dew, 
Sparkled beneath the fun) to fcent the bloom 

Of bordering hedges where the hawthorn grew, 

To pluck the lufcious honeyfuckle’s fprays, 

And gather in my lap the bind-with white. 

Then, as I hurried on, my little breaft 

Beating with blamelefs joy, the fky-lark’s note 
Rifing in air, ftill fwelling, tho’ remote, 

Sudden arrefted me, and I would ftand, 

(The gay weeds falling from ny flacken’d hand,) 
To watch its track amongft the clouds, and hear 
Its thrilling fong tremble amid the light: 

That feeling was moft {weet, and fancy bleft 

Each rofy cheek’s {wift {welling blifsful tear.’ Vol. iii. Pp. 203, 


_ Mifs Porter may with care become refpeétable as a poetefs; but 
we would advife her to relinquifh the tafk of writing novels. 


George Barnwell, A Novel. By T. 8. Surr, Author of Confe~ 
quences, a Novel ; and Chrift’s Hofpital, a Poem. 3 Vols, 2me. 
105. 6d. Boards. Symonds. 1798. 


* Cuftom has long eftablifhed the right of dramatifts to a pro- 
perty in the plots and characters of novelifts ; and recent inftances 
might be adduced of novels and romances, which were fearcely 
fuffered to be read, ere they were converted into dramas. 

‘ The equal right of the novelift to fimilar trefpafles upon dra- 
matic ground cannot be contefted; whether the exercife of that 
tight, in the prefent inftance, will be as favourably received by the 
public, their voice can alone determine.’ Vol. i. P. v. 


Mr. Surr’s novel does not difplay excellence of the firft clafs ; 
but in a circylating library it will be very refpe&table. The cha- 
fatter of Mental, which feems to have been fuggefted by the 
Albany of mifs Burney’ s Cecilia, is not confiftently preferved : ‘ of 
this fault, the majority of thofe who read novels will not be fenfi- 
ble; and, for the whole of its fentiments and tendency, no work 
can be more unexceptionable than the prefent. 


MISCELLANEOUS LIST. 


Britifi Public Charaéers of 1798. 8v0. $s. 6d. Boards, Phillips. 
: 1798. 

Anonymous memoirs of living characters are generally deficient 

both in authority of anecdote and the dignity of biography. Thefe 


characters are ‘drawn by various pens: and, however doubtful may 
be the credit due to the materials. of the work, it certainly difco- 
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vers refpe&able traits of di crimination, and has, the merit of being 
uncontaminated by the virulence of party. {pirite, invad ie ‘edi 
Tros, Lyriusve mihi nullo diferiming ABLE 1 pee 
feems to be the motto of thofe by whom the Jives,2re wgitten,. 
“We felect a part of. tlie biographical fkerch of the prefent chan- 
cellor of Ireland—a chara¢ter confpicuous in politics, but, wit 
whofe progres in,pybli¢ life our readers are perhaps lefs acquajnt- 
ed than with that of many other perfons. apticed in the work. . 


‘« Whether we confider the importance: tefulting sam: offieial 
fituation, or that which great activity, confiderable talents, and ins 
defatigable zeal, always attach to thein poffefior; this»mobjetnan is 
certainly the firft man in theIrifh adminieation, 1 Whatever may 
be the fate of that unhappy country, fo far asthatcatesis influenc+ 
ed by the:prefent conteft, it may be fairly attributed to his, wifdom 
or.to his weaknefs, to his firmaefs or to. his! follye nc: vitllor 

¢ Lord Clare, although now occupying: the higheft loeesoffich i in 
Ireland, and-poffefling almoft ualimited indlvence: in «its enonnile, 
cannot boaft a longline of noble anceftorsen% 9: icf 

‘+: He isiremoved, bur two degrees: from a.tbahy im, the: humblet 
walk of fociety--a .catholic peafant—whote life was ‘diftinguithed 
only bya gradual tranfition from» extrenie.peyerty to am homeurr 
able competency, aad that; too dcquired by, ufeful indufbey.’ 


Pe 374s 





son bse nD (i VN 

‘ He was entered, atianearly age a dtudent, ‘of the univerfity of 
Dublin, where he was contemporary with fome of the moft ce- 
lebrated men whor-have;diftinguifhed themfelves, in, all the recent 
and important tranfactions that;;have occurred in Lreland);,fuch as 
the late Mr. Floods Mr..-Grattan, Mr. Fotter, ‘the prefent. fpeaker 
of the Irith commons, &c.> He is, yet remembered by. fome).of 
the old members of that feminary, on account of the ability and 
induftry which even then marked-his character, |, 

‘ Having completed his courfe of collegiate ftudies, nd keptbis 
terms at the Temple, he. was/at length called,to ithe Lrith bar, ywith 
advantages poffeffed; by few at the outfet of life,, and) thefe ‘were 
{upported by a: high charaéter, and a fortune which, even \inder 
pendent of,any :encreafe from the fuccefs of forenfic labours, fecury 
ed to him fomething infinitely beyond a competence. Affluence, 
however, did not produce in Mr..Fitzgibbon what is too com- 
_lMonly its effeét on the youthful mind—an indolent apathy, His 
afliduity in profeffional purfuits;was not exceeded by any of his ri- 
vals at the bar; and though there was no man who drank more 
deeply of the cupoof pleafure, yet few toiled through more bufi- 
nefs, or in the difcherge of it difplayed more of that accuracy of 
knowledge which is the refult only of attentive induftry. 

‘ It was by the objervance of a rule of Jife which none but 
firong minds have ever prefcribed to themfelves, namely, “ to fue 
Cait. Reve Vou. XXIV. Dec, 17985) 1. Kk 
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fer no portion of time to pafs without filling it either with bufinefs 
or with pleafure,” that Mr. F. was efabled to unite thofe generally 
incompatible’ purfuits. With fuch application, and with talents 
certainly above the ¢ommon level, though perhaps far below that 
at which his friends would place them, he foon rofe to emi- 
fence. 

“€TIn the houfe of commons, of which he became a member 
fhortly after his call to the bar, by the operation of this principle, 
aided by a kind of eloquence, which, though it was neither very 
brilliant nor very perluafive, yet being accompanied by a certain 
air’ of confident {uperiority, a confiderable effect was produced ; 
and he was foon efteemed one of the moft efficient fupporters of 
the party he efpoufed. 

(> # Without affecting popularity at any time, he launched into 
political life, uninvited and unbought, the partifan of the court, 
and the-profeffed contemner of the profanum valgus : in this fenti- 
ament he has been wonderfully confiftent. From his firft entrance 
he has not, in one fingle inftance, ftarted from the track before 
him. His condué has been marked by an unvaried and uniform 
fupport of the Britifh cabinet, and an avowed, perhaps a revolting 
contempt, for the principles, motives, and objects, of what has 
been called the popular party.’ P. 375. 


¢ When Mr. Scott was appointed chief juftice of the King’s 
Bench in Ireland, Mr. Fitzgibbon fucceeded him as attorney-gene- 
ral, No man was ever better fitted for the office. His firmnefs, 
his confidence in his own powers, and the bold. tone with which 
he hurled defiance at his parliamentary opponents,’ on every quef- 
tion connected with legal or conftitutional knowledge, often ap- 
palled the minor members of oppofition, and fometimes kept even 
their chiefs at bay.. Thefe qualities, however, did not always con- 
ftitute a fure defence. The repulfe which on one memorable 
évening of debate he experienced on the part of the prefent lord, 
then Mr. O'Neil, of Shane's caftle, whofe manly and honeftt 
mind ‘caught fire at the haughty and diétatorial’ ianguage’ with 
which the attorney-zeneral had dared to addrefs him, is remémber- 
ed by thofe who wére then converfant in the politics of the day, 
and probably will not foor be forgotten. P. 378. 7 





* Hitherto Mr. F. had aéted with an adminiftration which pof:- 
feffed both the power and the ‘will to reward his exertions. When 
the event of the king’s illhefs, in 1789, wnbinged the Irith governs 
ment, he ftood in differeiit circumftances. » On’ that oceafion, a 
majority of the parliament, among whom ‘were many of the oldeft 
fervants of the crown declated’ for the right of Ireland, as:an inde- 
pendent country, to choofe its own régent. The Britifty cabinet 
controvertéd that right, and infifted that the regent chofem by the 
Britifh parliament fhould be the regent for beth coumrries.. * Mx F. 
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though no longer fupported by a: majority, remained: firm to his 
Englith friends, and refifted, with his wonted boldmefs, not only the 
voice of the people, ‘but whatowas of more immediate concern, 
a vaft parliamentary majority. The unexpected»recovery of his 
majefty, to Mr. F. certainly an happy event, rewarded his fuperior 
wifdom, or his greater forefight; for on lord Lifford’s death he was 
created a baron, and appointed chancellor : it is alfo not a little me- 
morable, that he is the firft Irifiman who has filled that important 
office. 

‘ So far as refpeéts juftice, the sedis has had no reafon to la- 
ment his appointment, for his a€tivity anddifpatch have made chan- 
cery-fuits almoft ceafe to be an inheritance. He has banifhed chi- 
cane and unneceflary delay fronmhis court ; and: though his decrees 
may fometimes be blamed as premature, the paucity of appeals 
feems to augur, that all complaint on this {core is groundlefs,. ; 

‘ Since his elevation to the bench and the peerage, he has had 
repeated opportunities of difplaying his former {pirit, and expretiing, 
with even more effeét than before, his deteftation of popular claims, 
and particularly that of reform. He has fhewn an equal ‘abhor- 
rence of the catholic pretenfions to fhare in the. privileges of the 
conftitution. Of their claim to the reprefentative franchife, it is 
known that he was the decided enemy ; and though by the pater- 
nal regard of his majefty, and the prudence of the Britith cabinet, 
the conceffion of that privilege was recommended to the Irith legif- 
lature, and adopted ‘in confequence of that recommendation, yet dis 
opinion remained unchanged. With.refpect to fubfequent claims, 
the Britifh miniftry have paid more attention to his advice.’ Pp, 380, 


The volume is accompanied with an etching of i ee ; but it is 
miferably executed: | 


Critical, Poetical, and Dramatic Works. By ohn Peun, Efq. 
“Val. IT*. 8vo, 65. Beards, Hatchard, 1798. 


The. poetical part of this volume confifts of the Art of Englith 
Poetry ;.a piece written in. imitation of Horace, Like all Mr. 
Penn’s poetry, this is not above mediocrity: Our fpecimen will 
fhow. it to be tame and feeble. 

* What meafure the relation needs 

Of heaven’s or earth’s heroic deeds, 

Milton points out, uolefslerr; 

Though fome a different verfe prefer. 

But lefs do judges difagree 

On that which fooths in elegy. _ 

A ftanza that four equal lines, | 
Framed of five feet, diftinGly joins, 

With rhymes alternate, pleafes moft. 

Critics that would its fitnefs boaft 

For other ftrains, through the repute * 

Of bards relinguifh’d their difpute, 


_ i 


* For an Account of the fir Vol. fee Vol, XXill. New ‘Arr, P 7 
Kk2 
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The “eriticifms are Contained ‘in’ thé preface and. notes! °” PRhey' 


are too'diffufe ; and Mr. ‘Penn attribtites,’ to his own opinions re- 
fpectinig : tragedy, atimportance which ‘théy‘do ‘not poffefs.°° Phe 
remainder of ‘the volume ‘confifts. of Sanifoh Agoniftes, ‘thé Silent 
Woman, and Voltaité’s “Semiramis, réduced according ‘té's MF. 
Penn’s dramatic priftciples.” We mifs many pm and perceive 


Rttle improvement: oii 
} ‘ vfs mW, 


Porto Belo : r, @ Plan Koni the Lyapr pee bail of, the’ Port and City 
of: London: Illuffnated. by Plaieseus By. Sir, frederick, Moston 
Eden,. Bart. Seso8vded 25, Ode. White...) 1.798. bere oun 
Several plans have ‘been Wtely propdfed forthe improvement of 

rt port and’ various’ ftreets’ 6f London; “The <patriotic ‘bardnet, 

wh» shat paid fo muchoattention to: the concerns of the poor of 
this kingdom, is defirous of augmenting the accommodations: and 
the ibeauty of the .metropolis; aad, as he, independence of his 
fituation exempts him from the prejudices which wharfingers, mer- 
hants, aldermen, et, hoc, genus omne, feel on fuch a fubject, he. has 
fuggeted. various hints) warthy of their Confiderati ion. . He rétom, 
mends, , among other points, the demolition of. London-bridge, and 
the ereétion of another’ of iron, fufficiently. elevated to admit the 
paflage of fhips of the burthen of 200 tons. A’ magni ificént pilé 
of buildings for warehoufes, and | wet docks in Wapping, are 
arts of his fcheme. it is alfo, propofed, that an, embankment 
fhall take place from Scotland-yard to Black friars’-bridge, by which 

a {pacious ftreet will be obtained, and a Commodious paflage from 

the city to Weftminfter ; and this ftreetis to be continued from 

Blackfriars’- bridge to St. ‘Paul’ s church, ‘Other improvements are 

fuggefted, which might be eafily carried into execution, if private 

intereft did not contéud fo ftrongly dgainft public good: and our 
author increafes this inconvenience, ‘by endeavouring to augment 
rather than to diminifh the confequence of the ‘corporation of Lon- 
don. When we refle@ on the magnitude of the fuburbs of Lon- 


dou compared. with. the mere city, we Tee. no b region for increafing 
40 
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the confequence of ‘this fmall part} by the’ diminution 6f that of 
the fuburbians. “Much may be done to improve the metropolis ; 
but its inhabitants muft firft learn to diftinguifh rightly between the 
glory of folly of war; “andthe ‘effets of induftry. employed for the 
prefervation, not the deftruétion, of -mankind. 


A Letter saddreffed:sethe “Right -Honotable Lord Ghief Supties 
Kenyon, complaining \of Injuftice;: and pointing out the Danger 40 
. Soctety from Perjury, and the Bacility. with which the doofe and 
equivocal Teftimony of Servants may defiroy the Peace of private 
Families. By. Hook, E/q. 4to. 1s, Murray andHighley. 1798. 


., The degal hiftory..of the caufe in which,major Hook is:con-. 
cenned, is briefly this. In the year, 1793, captain Campbell fued 
that gentleman isi, the court of King’s-bench for damages, On a: 
charge of adultery, with Mrs. Campbell; and the jury) declared, 
againft the defendant.. Encouraged by this, verdict, the. aceufer 
applied to the ecclefiaftical court for a divorce 4 menfd-et thoes: 
andithe. perfon who officiated for Dr. Harris.as commiflary. of Sur: 
ry, pronounced a fentence of that nature, after a due inveftigation 
af the cafe... Am appeal was made to the .court of arches; and, 
when the judge had affirmed. the fentence, the caufe was transferred, 
by afecond appeal, to the court of delegates, compofed both of 
profetfors. of the common. law and civilians. By this court the 
caufe was finally determinedsagainft Mrs. Campbell aid Mr. Hook. 

Notwithftanding this concurrence of decifion, ihe major flrongly 
afferts his innocence; imputes  perjary to thofe witneffes whote 
teftimény induced the different courts ‘to ¢onfider him ag guilty ; 
and, having difcuffed the particulars of the cafe, expretfes his 
hope, ‘that lord Kenyon will ‘ fuggeft'a fuitable andoadequate -re- 
medy” to the evil of which he complains} an evil which; he’ ‘thinks, 
loudly calls fof the’intérpofition of the Tegiflaturey > 


The Republican Fudze : or the American Liberty of the Prefs, as ex- 
hibited, explained, and expofed, in the bafe and partial P»ofeci- 
tion of Wiliam Gobbett, for a pretended Libel againft the King 
of Spain and his Embaffador, before the Supreme Court) of Péenn- 

_fylvania.|. With-an Addrefs to the People of England. By Pe- 
ter Porcupine, 8vo. .2s. Wright. 1798. 


Highly exafperated ‘at’ the profecution which was commented 
againit him,: Peter vehemently attacks M‘Kean, the chief juftieé of 
Petinfylvania, for his‘condugt on the occafion. The libel publithed 
by tHe *bold Anti-Gallican reprefented his catholic ‘majefty ‘as 
‘ deftitute not only of the dignity of a king. but of the common 
virtues of a man,’ and as “the fupple tool of the moft nefarious po- 
litics’ of the. Frenchy ‘and’it ‘ contained: ‘other -reflexions, not. thé 
moft-decent or liberal. . The grand jury, however, returned the 
bill ignoramus————The judge is vilified in. the prefent pamphlet, 
both with regard to his public and his private chara¢ter; and other 
perfons are favoured with a fhare of abufe. The Ametican prefs is 
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affirmed to be lefs. free than that of Great>Britain; and, in the ad- 
drefs to. our countrymen, the opinion which aferibes to the Trans- 
Atlantic republicans a greater portion of liberty and happinefs. than 
the inhabitants of this ifland enjoy, is Comimevertes as a dangerous 
notion, and ftigmatifed as falfe. Robs a 


Some Account of the early Years of Dalnaeirtit ab the Military 
» Sehool of Brienne ; and of his Conduct at the Commencement of 

the French Revolution. By Mr. C. H. ome of his School-Fellows, 
Svc; , as.°\ Hookham gad Carpenter. ‘ 


“It is wnqueftionably an obje& of euridfity to trace back the 
kero to his boyifh days. Moft of the characters which ‘have 
aftonifhed. the-world by their genius or bravery, have been found 
to give fome early promife of fame. The particulars, however, 
afforded by Mr. C. H. are’ fcanty. ‘It appears that Buonaparte 
was referved and infocial, blunt in his manners, boid, enterprifing, 
and even ferocious ; and that he gave no earneft of that * modera- 
tion towards his enemies” for which he is here celebrated. The 
author is apparently’-charmed with his fwbyeét — perhaps more 
than his readers will be; when they balance the vidtories in Italy 
with the quackery of the general in Egypt. 


The Comméntary of Hieroeles upon the Golden Verfes of the Pythago- 
reans ; now firfi tranflated into Englifh from an accurate Edi- 
tzon of the Greck Original, publifhed in London, in the Year 1742, 
by the learned Dr. Warren, accompanied with Notes and Illuftra- 
tions, by William Rayner, A. B. Vicar of Calihorpe, Svo, 45. 
Longman, 


Thofe who are fond of the more intelligible-Platonic ,morality, 
may perufe with pleafure the Commentary of Hierocles. From the 


. Hotes it appears, that Mr. Raymer has adopted the belief of a pre- 


exiftent fate. A tranflation of Theophraftus is annexed, 


Anecdotes Hiftorical and Literary; or a Mifcellaneous Selefion of 
. envious and firiking Paffages, from eminent Modern Authors. 

Bro. 6s. Boards. Vernor and Hood, 

This collector profeffes, that bis obje& is to amufe thofe readers 
who are neither profound in their inquiries, nor faftidious in their 
criticifms. . Before a court of this defcription, he may probably be 
acquitted. Our verdié is, that he is guilty of collecting a certain 
quantity of matter without tatte or judgement ; that fome of it is 
indecent, much is vulgar and ufelefs ; and that, upon. the whole, 
the compilation is the worft of the kind that has been prefented 
fince it became a fathion to employ feiffors, and pafte or wafers, 
rather than pen and ink, in the manufadture ef books. 


A fhort Argument on the Adminiftration of Oaths, endeavouring to 
Siew that it is an effintial and unalienable Prerogative of the So- 
vereignty. 8x0. Od. Becket. 


This argument glances at the feditious focieties in which oaths 
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have. been adminiftered to the members. The conclufion is, that 
the legiflature fhould pointedly and explicitly affert its right, declare 
the adminiftration of all oaths to.be an inherent, inalienable prero- 
gative of the fovereignty,.by which alone a fubordinate power of - 
that kind can be delegated, and annex punifhment to every exercife 
of this folemn and dangerous power by perfons‘not duly adthori- 
fed. But it may. be doubted whether an aét of parliament for 
thofe purpofes would prevent the unlawful adminiftration of oaths 
in fecret con{piracies. Men who affociate to do that which is un 
lawful will not ‘fofer fuch a ftatute to deter them from taking an 
oath, as a nvutual bond or pledge, or word of honours ‘An oath, 
however, is a moft ferious obligation, in whatever. manner it may 
be adminiftered, becaufe it lies rather between God and man, thar 
between one man and another; and he who takes it ought to cons 
fider that he muft anfwer at the bar of divine juftice, if he fhould 
efcape that of the lower world, 


The Fafhionable Cypr iad: in a Series of elegant and interefling Let- 
ters, with correlative Anecdotes of the mof diftinguyfhed Cha- 
racers in Great Britain and Ireland. Part 1. 12m, 4% 


Bull. 1798s 


To perfons of a certain clafs, anecdotes and memoirs of the 
frail fair afford, a high gratification. We do not approve their 
tafte, or admit the moral ves of the author: but we thal! pafs 
no other cenfure on his ie than that they are neither elegant’ 
nor * interefting’ to readers of fenfe and virtue. 


A Tranflation of the Paffages fi om Greek, Latin, ltalian, and Frenck 
Writers, quoted in the Prefaces and Notes to the Purfuits, of Li- 
terature; a Poem, in Four Dialogues. To which is prefixed, a 
Prefatory Epifile, iutended as a General Vindication of the Pur= 
Juits of Literature, from various Remarks which have been made 
upon that work. By the Tranflater. 8v0o. 33. 6d. Boards. 
Becket. 1798. 


This publication i is attributed to the author of the Purfuits of 
Literature himfelf, and ‘apparently with good reafon, We felec& 
from the prefatory epiftle a paffage which, though fome\may think 
it very fine, will appear very ridiculous to thofe who recofte& that 
it is intended to defcribe the writer of a fatire fo dull and ee 
ttical. . 


¢ From his very childhood he: grew up in filence and in folituide ; ; 
‘neither fedwced, nor diverted from his purpofe; in a quiet inde- 
pendance; not ‘embarrafled by difficulty, or depreffed by tiegle&t ; 
Tonftant in thought ;~waiting-patiently -for-his hour sof the-werld 
not unknowing, though unknown. Much and oftén would he 
mufe on other times; and dwell with the bards and fages, whofe 
names ate written in thé books of fame and eternity. His ftudies 
and his meditations were an habitual.poctry. To thofe who ob- 
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fesved the ‘mantte he pond canes wear fiachis cyosth sit 
; ‘feemed. Pre : bj vrodk acy i}. tslhiysl oi 
nici ‘Tawrought with figures dim, “shar ori the tage : ie int 

Like to that fanguine flower, ii infgribe bed, with, woe. on d 


But he never, blamed his, fate... Moft of L Spl the lye; ; 
and, fought out thofe who,could ftrike:the, ftrihgs, moft cunning) gly 
and fweetly.. ,,One fuch;hefound., ,He looked. abroad. +4 all 
the realmsiof nature; throughsher fcenes of majefty,. of ne 
of tecrogs the, wilds of folitude,, the, ftormy, 2 ips en 
vated profpect,, the expanfe, of , farefis, the living ;lake, the , 
oF phe; catara¢t.». By the fhores; of the interminab, ocean, Ta 
(pMcthe, ragged, socks, he found.and felt. the. Payer, ya ine 
| » But fill his, fancy; wandered chiefly in the mil Fetpeats 
e the. elder poetry, the: banks of Mzeander, andthe Mincio. . The 
enes of ancient Greece and Latium were the.. hermit baunts of 
his imagination, In the valley of Tempe, by ‘the ‘hill of Hymettus, 
peng Othe’ of Plat, he firft heard, and learned: Sang RM Sak 
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The fecret power 

" Of harmony, in tones and numbers hit. 

By voice, or hand ; 5 and various meafur’d verfe, 

Hfian ‘charms, ahd Doriatt lyrick' odes, 1 Ret 

‘Atid*his, ‘who gave them’ breath, but higher fuag, it | 
Sometimes ‘reclined on the verge of Gaftalia, he would Sin. of the 
origital fountain, whofe murmuts were familiar fo Kim. 7 Lat of 
all, in the moments of divine and of ferene delight, fie‘ ‘would afcend 
the ‘chariot of the! Mufes, and fix his.eye, but not without fuperior 
guidance; upon the central -heaven.’. rp. \lvii, 


asec. StriGures.on the Poem called st ‘Ti le a fits of Lilera- 
ture ‘and particular ly a Vindicution of the Romaace of * ele 
* Mouk. ” Bu. 3s, , Bell. 1798. 
A pamphlet written with fome learning and fome. ability, 
Remarks on the Purfuits. of Literature, ina Letter ft the Author. 
Su. 15. 6d, Rivington. 1798. 7 


4 von ite the Author f a Pamphlet, yentitled . sf ‘Ren ks a nd 
so Panfeitsrof Literature, jn a.Letter tothe Author, dated. ambridge 
~ ldap. My 1998." Coutaining Obfervations on The, Remarks.” By 
a Gountry Gentleman, formerly. of the Univerfit ty f Cambridge, 


| Sve. . Is Lee avd Hurft, 1798. ; 
 Thefe pamplilets occupy as much roam. as a they debe with 
the titles. ' 4 Jeotperrecats. 43] 
eaten ane, inti sail hit Sarit ers 7 
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"Mr. Cook’s She to feé an account of the work which he 
mentions, might have been more decifively manifefted by the tranf- — 
miffion of a copy of it. 
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fiftorifch-Statifti{ches Gemihlde des Ruffi{chen Reichs, amEnde 
des achtzebnten ‘Fabrhunderts, und unter der Regierung Ka- 
tharina der Zweyten, vin Hetmrith Storck. Riga. 1797. 


An Hiftorico-Statiftie Pidture of the Ruffian Empire, at the 
Clofe of the eighteenth Century, and under the Government 
y Gatharine I]. by. Henry Storck. 2 Vols, 8vo. with co- 
oured Maps. 11. 11s. 6d. Boards. Imported by Efcher. 


THE great extent of the Ruffian ettipire, the multiplicity 
of nations fubje& to ofi¢ government, the variety of their 
languages, the diverfity of their manners, and the defpo- 
tifm by which they are enflaved, render the objects in this 
work interefting to the ftatefman, the philofopher, and the 
philsnsaroget Our recent connexions alfo with this co- 
offal ftate naturally call our attention to a part of the globe, 
whence, in the prefent confufion of European politics, or- 
der is expected to be eftablifhed, bie ar fupported, regular 
pavecnanent reftored ; and, if the will of a defpot, aided by 
rutal force, can produce thefe wonderful effects, the pre- 
fent work gives us fufficient proofs, that“the expeétations 
of fome politicians. are not built entirely upon a fandy foun- 
dation. ‘The arts, indeed, during this century, have been 
making great progrefs in the Ruffian dominions: fcience 
flourifhes in the capital, and in fome other towns; but the 
people are flaves, and the great body of fubjects in this vaft 
empire are immerfed in floth, ignorance, and fuperftition. 
App, Vor. XXIV. New Ark. Ll 
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Our author, whofe views are patriotic, and who retain 
an enthufiaftic attachment to the memory of his late fove- 
reign, has formed the moft‘agreéable picture that he could 
compofe from the materials before him. The great objeéts 
of admiration the prefents in the fore-gronnd, andrfhades off 
with {kill the rough and unhewn mafles which might have dif- 
figured his picture. The variety of objeéts which fuch a field 
opened to him, he has gfouped:in the moft judicious man- 
ner; and, without wounding the prejudices of the Ruffian, 
his defeription is fuffictent to fatisfy the -curiofity of the 
Englifhman. On the order prefervéd through*the whole, 
we can fcarcely beftow too much praife: in the inveftiga- 
tion of every fubject no*pains ‘have been fpared; and the 
performance may be recommended as a model to ftatiftic 
writers. ppp all 

. The general ‘heads ate four; the origin of the fdtions 
under the Ruffian fway ; their natural, their civil, and their 
moral ftate. In the firft-part, great difcrimination is dif- 
played in claffing the various nations of this empire, tracing 
them to their fources, ‘marking’ their characteriftic differ- 
ences, and'pointing out the changes which at different times 
have taken place in their relation to each other. 

As a fpecimen of M. Storck’s ftyle and manner, we ‘fhall 
. fele& his account of one horde ‘not ‘fo diftinguifhed ‘by 
its mimbers or its ftrength, as ‘by'the nature of its confti- 
tution. ‘“Fhis horde feparated itfelf from its former -neigh- 
bours, and took up its abode chiefly near the falls of the 
Dnieper. : oe TR 
. © The conftitution of this little military tribe was one of 
the moft remarkable‘in the ‘world. “War ‘was the end of 
the focial union formed by its “members, their firft profef- 
fion, and their favourite employment. “Agriculture andthe 
breeding of cattle they neglected; hunting ‘and ‘fifhing 
they regarded only as amufements. “To live’tinmartied’ Was 
a maxim of their conftitution ; but, to fatisfy the ‘dernahds 
of nature, they frequently carried off the “wives ‘of their 
neighbours, whom, however, they were obliged to kéep‘at 
a diftance from Setfcha, their principal refidence. ‘T°o main- 
tain their population, they not’ only‘ftole children where- 
ever they could find them, but received crithinals ‘and va- 
gabonds from all quarters. Almoft evéry “European lan- 
guage was {fpoken amongit them. Their conftitution’ was 
entirely democratical ; each Cofack enjoyed “equal rights. 
Their ataman, or chief, was annually elected. “Every titi- 
zen of their republic had equal pfetenfions ‘to the higheft 
office. ‘They had no written laws; but they had’ cultoms 
of equal value, by which crimes ‘were punifhed with ‘great 
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firmnefs and impartiality. A Cofack who murdered his 
fellow-citizen was buried alive with him: a thief was 
obliged to ftand in the pillory for three days; and, not in- 
frequently, an offender of this defcription was flogged to 
death. ‘The greater part’of the tribe belonged to the Greek 
church ; but no regard was paid to differences of faith. 
The moral charaéter of the people correfponded with their 
mode of Jife and their conftitution: they had all the virtues 
and all the vices of a free people living by war and plun- 
der. They were brave and ferocious, hofpitable and rapa- 
cious, active and temperate in their expeditions, indolent 
and gluttonous at home. The number of warriors among 
them fometimes amounted to forty thoufand. 

© The fovereignty over thefe Cofacks (if the relation of 
fuch a tribe at one time to the Poles, at another to the 
Tartars, to the Turks, and to the Ruffians, may be called by 
that term) was frequently changing. Peter the Great de- 
ftroyed Setfcha, when they took part in the infurre€tion of 
the hetman Mazeppa: they collected themfelves, however, 
under the protection of the khan of the Crimea, and, in 
1737, were again received as vaflals of Ruffia. A council 
was appointed to fuperintend their affairs; but it had little 
or no influence on their interior conftitution. ‘Their only 
obligation to the empire was to appear upon call in the 
field, in which cafe they were to receive the ufual allow- 
ance of the Cofacks. In the war between the Ruffians and 
Turks, ending in 1774, they not only betrayed their perfidy 
on various occafions, but manifefted their intentions of re- 
gaining their full independence. "When the re-conquered 
countries on the Dnieper, called New Servia, and: fince 
making part of New Ruffia, were to be colonifed, they 
declared this diftriét their property, took aa the rights 
of the new comers, and, partly by fraud, partly by force, 
reduced to fubjection fifty thoufand Ruffians. This infur- 
rection, their unmarried and predatory mode of life, their 
total negle& of agriculture in a fruitful country, and their 
continual oppofition: to all attempts for bringing them 
into a better ftate, at length determined the emprefs, in 
1775, to annihilate this little Spartan government. A body 
of Ruffian troops furrounded and difarmed them. It was 
permitted to them, by a manifefto, either ta choofe, as uft- 
tul fubjects, a civilifed mode of life, or to retire into an- 
other country. A part of their number remained, and ac- 
cepted civil employments; others joined the Turks and 
the T’artars; or wandered in folitude on the Ruffian con- 
fines. The country which they had poffefled was placed 
under the government of New Rufia, and now belongs to 
the province of Jekacerinoflaw.’ 
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The conftant ufe of the bath is an important feature in 
the Ruffian character; and our author’s remarks on that 
practice deferve attention. 


‘. The baths, that honourable relique of antiquity, are now 
‘principally ufed in the eaft, where they are fubfervient to 
health and Juxury, or are perpetuated by religion. In Europe, 
within a few centuries, they have been almoft loft, though 
in fome refpects even here they were connected with re- 
ligion. Ruffia and Hungary are at prefent the only coun- 
tries in the world where bathing is praétifed after the man- 
“ner of the ancients. In Rufha the bath is fo material a 
part of domeftic life, that it is ufed at all ages and in alk 
cireumftances, by little children, by women after child- 
birth, in all difeafes, before and after a journey, after hard 
work, &c. By the common people the bath 1s deemed fo 
neceifary, that, in the beft ftate of health, they ufe it very 
frequently. Perfons in moderate circumftances, and the 
rich, ufually build in their houfes vapour-baths on the com- 
mon plan, though among thefe clafles they are declining in 
ufe, as foreign manners prevail. 

‘ Baths have been in immemorial ufe among the Ruf 
fians. Neftor, in the eleventh century, defcribes tnem ex- 
actly as they are at prefent. With the ancients the baths 
were open buildings, immediately under the care of the 
ftate. From neceflity and cleanlinefs they derived their 
origin: architecture afterwards adorned them with its ele- 
gance; and, laftly, luxury and voluptuoufnefs fo changed 
their original defign, that they became offenfive to the mo- 
Yality of philofophers. Alexander was aftonifhed at the 
magnificence of the baths in Perfia. At Rome, under the 
Czfars, were above 870 fuch buildings, which were mafter- 
pieces of fplendour and tafte, till it was their fate to be de- 
‘ftroyed by the Goths, or to be converted into churches b 

the bifhops. Hungary is now the only country in whic 
the baths retain the ancient Roman magnificence: in Ruf 
fia they ftill exhibit that fimplicity, which their purpofe 
and defignation feem to require. 

‘Here the common baths are in mean wooden houfes, 
near a ftream. In the bath-room is a large arched ftove, 
and, when it is heated, the ftones become red: in it is fixed 
a caldron. ' Round the room are three rows of benches, 
one above the other: there is little light in the apartment, 
as there are only a few openings to let out the vapour. The 
necellary cold water is conveyed through the room in open 
pipes. Some baths have an adjoining room for drefling and 
undreffing’; but in general this is done ih an open court, furs 

‘nifhed with benches, 
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‘ The great majority of baths are as we have here de- 
fcribed them. Where wood is fcarce, they fometimes con- 
fift of miferable mud-huts, buried in the ground by the fide 
of ariver. In the houfes of the rich, and the palaces of the 
great, their conftruction is nearly the fame; but they are 
much more magnificent. 

‘ The heat in the bathing-room is generally from 32 to 
40 degrees on Reaumur’s fcaJe; and it is greatly increafed 
every five minutes by-the water thrown on the red-hot 
ftones before-mentioned. Sometimes, on the higheft bench, 
it is as high as 44 degrees. The bathers place themfelves 
entirely naked on one of the benches, and perfpire, more or 
lefs, according to the degree of heat in the atmofphere in 
which they are. With a view of opening their pores, they 
are rubbed, or gently whipped with birchen twigs. After 
a time they remove from their bench and wath them- 
felves; and, in general, a whole pail of water is at laft 
poured upon their heads. Many people, on quitting the 
bathing-room, throw themfelves into the next ftream, or 
roll themfelves, when the thermometer is at 10 or 12 de- 

rees, in the fnow. 

© The Ruffian baths are not Roman tepidaria or caldaria’ 
of a moderate heat, but violent perfpiration baths—fuch as 
throw a perfon, not accuftomed to them, inte an actual 
though foft and almoft voluptuous fwoon. They are, in- 
deed, vapour-baths ; and, in this. refpect, they differ from 
the baths of antiquity, and from thofe of the modern eaftern 
nations: in this is their real preference, which makes them 
beneficial in many cafes, where heated water would be 
either ufelefs or pernicious. They are alfo baths of health, 
which cleanlinefs requires to affift perfpiration, and to make 
the fkin {mooth; not baths of mere pleafure, like thofe of 
the Greeks and Romans. Here the inventions of effemi- 
nacy and luxury have no place. Of ointments after bathing 
(which in Rome were fo eagerly defired, that the emperors 
beftowed oil on the people) the Ruffian knows nothing, 
Inftead of oiling himfelf, he hardens. his bedy againft the 
incismency of the climate, and prepares for every change 
of weather, by a fudden tranfition from heat to cold; a 
tranfition which, from idle prejudice alone, js thought uns ~ 
natural and dangerous. 

‘ It cannot be doubted that the Ruffians, though their 
climate, food, and mode of life, may have fome effect, are 
indebted to thefe baths for the great age to which they live, 
for their found ftate of health, the flightnefs of their fuf- 
ceptibility of difeafe, and the happinefs of their natural ex- 
iftence, The great Bacon, and other penetrating obfervers 
of men and nature, lament, not without reafon, that thele 
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baths are out of ufe among modern European nations, and 
pray for their return to every town and village. Indeed, 
when we reflect how early, and with what happy confe- 
quences, the ancient phyficians introduced this practice re- 
commended by Nature herfelf, and remember that Rome had 
no phyficians but baths for five hundred years, and that at 
prefent fome nations heal their difeafes by baths, we muft 
confider the difufe of them as the epoch of a great revohw 
tion, which the natural ftate of the human race has under- 
gone in our part of the world. 
€ Infenfible perfpiration, the moft important of all feere- 
tions, muft fucceed incomparably better in a body kept 
continually fmooth by bathing. A multitude of impurities, 
the feeds of tedious and dangerous diforders, are early re- 
moved, before they can poifon the blood and the juices. “The 
-baths are of particular fervice in cutaneous difeates, and 
confequently in the fmall pox; and if this dreadful malady 
is lefs dangerous in Ruffia than in-other countries, no other 
nae can probably be afligned than the ufe of the vapour- 
ath.’ 


Under a governmtnt fo defpotic as that of Ruffia, our 
fportfmen will be furprifed to hear that the game-laws 
are not fo ftriét as thofe of England, and that even the 
flavifh peafant is permitted to do what would be confidered 
as a great offence in an Englifh farmer. 


‘ Through the whole extent of the empire, game is, in 
a great meafure, open; it belongs, indeed, to the proprietor 
of the land; but almoft every landlord gives his peafants 
the permiffion of {porting. ate in Livland (Livonia), 


where the landholders are Germans, and game begins to be 


fcarce, no ane is offended, if a fportfman goes over feveral 
eftates with his friends, fervants, and dogs, without re- 
quefting permiffion from the proprietors. Some landlords, 
indeed, will not allow their peafants to fhoot; but this 
prohibition produces the contrary effect, and the injury 
done fecretly is fo much the greater.’ 


Of our author’s remarks on agriculture, we can only 
ive the conclufion. ‘The great obftacle to a flourifhing 
fate of cultivation is the flavery of the peafants ; and the 
change of their condition muft, in fo extenfive an empire, 
uire exertions which can hardly be expected under a 
hsckic {way. | 
© We have (he fays) taken notice of the moft common 
defeéts and obftructions, which check agriculture in Ruffia. 
We have ventured alfo to propofe fome means of fupplying 
the defects, and removing or weakening the obftructions, 
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if it is the general lot of projects that they are well meant 
but are feldom practicable, it cannot be alleged againft 
ours, that they ftand on. ideal grounds. Convinced that 
the total abolition of flavery: is yet wound up with infuper- 
able difficulties, and that fa beneficial a reform is not. to’ be 
produced by law and pawer, fo much as by a change in 
thinking, and by greater cultivation of the mind, we have 
laid our foundation in the prefent ftate of the people, and 
endeavoured only to bring this important truth into notice, 
that to alleviate moderately the grievances of the peafant, 
and to fecure him againft arbitrary power, are the beft 
means of giving vigour to agriculture, What ftatefinan, 
or what really enlightened landlord, wil! doubt or difpute 
the truth and importance of this propofition? And is it too 
much to hope, that this falutary change fhould take place 
in the age of Catharine the Second, in an age which, by its 
wifdom ‘and cultivation, forms the moft brilliant epoch in 
the Ruffian hiftory, and is particularly celebrated for its 
improvements in agriculture ?* N 


The flavery of the peafants cannot, perhaps, be removed 
without injury to the conititution of Ruffia. ‘The admif- 
fion of fo great a body of men to the common rights of 
humanity, would neceffarily diminifh the defpotifm of the 
foyereign: as one extreme would be raifed in fociety, the 
other would be in fome degree lowered ; and it may juftly 
be doubted, whether the change could be effected without 
a convulfion in the empire. 

We now quit with relu€tance this well-informed and 
entertaining writer, whofe methodical arrangement and ac- 
sare of defcription have enabled us to travel with eafe 
and pleafure through this enormous empire. Whether we 
wifhed ta trace i origin of each people, to mark the 
caufes ofthe difference of manners in various parts of the 
empire, to-I@arn the ftate of the population and the variety 
of the produce of different foils, to.explore the wonders of 
the Siberian mountains, to wander with the Kamtfchadal or 
Samoied over the {nowy plains by the frozen fea, or con- 
traft them with the Circaflian on the heights of Caucafus, 
_ we eyery where found inftruction united with entertain- 
; es and ftatiftics blended with real patriotifm. A trans- 

lation of this. performance, we underftand, has been under- 
taken by a perfon well acquainted with Ruflia, and with the 
language in which the work is written; and we truft that 
st will prove an acceptable prefent to the Englifh reader, 


’ 
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Gemahlde von St. Peterfourg von Heinrich Storck. Riga. 


View of Peterfourg. 2 Vois. 8ve. 15s. boards, Imported 
by Efcher, 


Tuis is a full, and frequently an animated, defcription 
of the inftitutions and buildings of Peterfburg, and of the 
manners and cuftoms of the inhabitants, Much information 
has been given on thefe points by Britifh travellers; but 
the time and ftudy employed upon this work by one fo well 
qualified to inveftigate every part of the fubje&, muft give 
it a fuperiority over the accounts of thofe writers, 

On the mode of life and the hofpitality of the Peterf- 
burghers, our author’s remarks are very interefting; and | 
we might contraft the following ftatement of the expence 
of fervants in the capital of Ruffia, with what we have . 
learned of the expence of the fame fervice in North 
America, 


‘ Servants in Peterfburg form one of the moft expenfive- 
articles for all who are not proprietors of land. - The 
cuftom of keeping many fervants has become ‘general in 
this city. In the houfes of the nobility, where the fervants 
are flaves, their number exceeds all belief. This example, 
on ‘the one hand, excites imitation in the middle ranks, 
and, on the other, produces indolence in the common 
people. Even the ordinary bufinefs of the houfe, for which 
one female fervant in Germany would be fufficient, is 
here thought, to require at leaft three men. Women are 
never employed on any occafion which requires them to 
appear in the "drawing-room, or to go into the ftreets; 
their departments are the kitchen, the wafh-houfe, and the 
nurfery. Every other fervice is performed by men. For 
almoft every employment one is obliged to keep a man; 
and the demands of thefe fervants are exorbitant. A man 
who drefles hair and fhaves has from twelve to fifteen 
rubels every month, and a cook twenty or more, befides 
board. Agreements for hire are monthly; and this cir- 
cumftance, together with the great eafe of getting into fer- 
vice, is the chief caufe of the bad qualities of this clafs 
of people, the fubject of daily complaint, T’his incon- 
venience is lefs felt by thofe who can poffefs or purchafe 
flaves : the laft is a privilege belongin only to the nobles 
and the military and civil officers of high rank. The 
common price of qa lad is three hundred rubels; that of 
a girl, a hundred.’ 

When the Ruffians fhall become fo enlightened as ta 
make themfelves free, one fervant, without doubt, will 
do the work of half a dozen of:thofe poor wretches who 
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have fcarcely any motive for exertion’; for the obfervations 
of travellers. in al! parts of the world, where flavery is 
allowed, tend to prove that it is the moft expenfive, as well 
as the moft difgraceful mode of fervice. Of the focial 
life of the Peterfburghers the following paflages will give 
fome idea. 


‘ Sociability is here a very different thing from what it is 
in moft countries of Europe, with whofe manners and 
cuftoms we are acquainted. It does not fix itfelf only 
among friends and intimate acquaintance, as in England, 
where friendfhip, not fociability, feems to have domefticated 
itfelf, It is not confined to entertainment, as in Germany, 
where, with the foul fatisfied and an hungry ftomach, a 
perfon takes his leave at fupper-time, or where a whole 
company is collected to enjoy a cup of coffee. Our fociable 
turn confifts in the common enjoyment of all the comforts 
of life. - Bufinefs and forrow each man keeps to himfelf 
and his confidential friends: all the reft is common pro- 
perty, which feems to belong lefs to the giver than to his 
companions. Not merely the idle hours which muft other- 
wife be fpent between fleeping and waking, or a few days 
of feftival, on which the mantle of pride is decorated with 
ridiculous expence, or the fuperfluities of felf-interefted 
pruttony, are here offered to focial enjoyment! _No— 

tach open day, every moment free from labour and care, 
are dedicated to focial participation ! 

©The times in which a Peterfburgher in good circum- 
ftances is the moft fond of a vifit, are precifely thofe which 
in Germany are avoided—the times of dinner and fuppey. 
Then is every one free from care and open-hearted, free 
from all bufinefs, and at leifure for entertainment. He who 
is deliberately inyited to a houfe, has perpetual admiffion 
when he pleafes. ‘The firft vifit ufually determines that 
point. If, at parting, no other invitation follows, fuch an 
acquaintance is not farther to be cultivated. When the 
gueft is agreeable to the hoft, he cither names to -him, at 
the end of the firft vifit, his vifiting days, or requefts him 
to make the houfe his home,’ 


From this fpecimen of the manners of Peterfburgh, it is 
evident that a ftranger may enjoy himfelf in that capital ; 
and, if the fight of lazy flaves did not detract from his en- 
joyment, we fhould fay that he was unworthy of the 
bledings of liberty. But, in the perufal of this work, we 
were happy to fee repeated proofs that the iron yoke of 
defpotifm is gradually becoming lighter ; and perhaps one 
or two centuries will: bring the Ruffians to all the enjoy- 
ments of rational civilifatjon, | 

2 
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In this performance, a very good view is given of Ruffian 


literature, arts, and feiences ; and, from fome poetical 
tranflations, the northern Mufe promifes to captivate by her 
firains even the more refined ears of the fouthern Eu- 
ropeans. Various anecdotes are alfo interfperfed ; and 
every vifitant of Peterfburg will find his advantage in the 

rufal of this work, which will,.we doubt not, be put into 

is hands on his arrival, as his beft guide to every obje& 
worthy of notice in that metropolis, 





— T 


Miélanges extraits des Manuferits de Madame Necker. Paris, 
3 1798. 


Mifcellanies extraéted from the Manufcripts of Madame 
* Necker. 3 Vols, 8vo. 18s. Boards. Imported by De Boffe. 


Tue general intereft with which Madame Necker’s 
Reflections upon Divorce were received, induced her huf- 
band to publifh thefe Mifcellanies. She had accuftomed 
herfelf, from an early age, to commit her thoughts to paper, 
and confequently left many manufcripts. ‘* The rare affo- 
ciation of brilliant talents with a fevere morality and the 
moftt folid religious fentiments, will mot (fays M. Necker) 
be feen with indifference in thefe writings. The language 
and the ftyle of Madame Necker, almoft always adorned 
with imagery, never ferved her but to exprefs juft 
views and reafonable fentiments. It was amidft a certain 
number of principles that her reflection travelled ; but fhe 
colle&ted much within a boundary which the authors of the 
age found too confined: this fhe did without difficulty, 
without effort, both in writing to her friends and in con- 
verfing with herfelf. All her thoughts were connected 
with that great chain which unites mankind pat’ them- 
felves by benevolence and charity, and which raifes them 
even to heaven by faith and by hope. She had placed her 
perfonal intereft in the performance of her duty ; the reft 
was an amufement to her; and all the glories ef the world 
would not have relieved her from the confuming chagrin 
which (I will not fay the flighteft remorfe, but) even 
a momentary indifference to her rigid fcruples, would have 
occafioned in her breaft. Never, I believe, were feen fa 
great an extent of mind, and fo great a freedom of imagina+ 
tion, with fo many reftraints of condu&t. The faculties of 
this lady allowed her to traverfe an indefinite {pace ; and 
her principles were immovable. ‘Fhus, with a daily pro- 
grefs in her perceptions and in her acquirements, fhe had 
preferved an innocence of heart, which, prolonging her 
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moral youth, diffufed many graces over her perfon, A 
ftriking contraft ! She faw all the developements.of felt 
love, all the arts of vanity, all the convulfions of the 
paffions; and fhe fearcely ever believed in perfidious de- 
figns or treacherous craft.—She particularly delighted in 
the focicty of men of letters: ne one had too much genius 
for her; but it is remarkable, that, after having pafled 
a great part of her life in their fociety, and at an epoch 
when modern philofophy had moft boldnefs, her religious 
opinions never underwent the flighteft alteration; and, 
without abruptnefs, but with a continual vigilance, fhe 
changed the converfation wliich might have wounded her 
in her firft fentiment, in the refpect which fhe bore to the 
Supreme Being. No kind of bigotry, or of minute cere- 
mony, accompanied this refpect; it was great, noble, ele- 
vated, and always proper, if any can be proper, for a 
worfhip addrefled to the peyeonige after of the Univerfe. 
This refpect, mingled with a holy love, had a character 
which, I believe, is very rare; it was effentially founded 
upon gratitude, and would have fubfifted in all its force, 
without fear and without hope, Yet Madame Necker had 
had her fhare of the viciffitudes of life: fhe had known, at 
the age of twenty-four years, the miferies which {pring from 
a total want of fortune, and which are always jo bitterly 
felt when they are joined to a liberal education. She was 
afterwards fubje& to nervous diforders fo painful, that fhe 
gradually loft the comfort of fleep; and, obliged by day to 
yield to movements of agitation, fhe kept herfelf ftanding 
even in company, and obtained a little reft only when in 
the bath. Amidft her laft, her tender regrets, amidft the 
acute pains which fhe fuffered near the end of her life, fhe 
always recollected her paft profperity, and raifed her hands 
towards the Supreme Being, to thank him for his goodnefs, 
God! what an example! Who can flatter himielf with 
the power of imitating it? I know not whether there 
ever exifted a piety more fimple, and more proper to give 
a juit idea of the relations of a virtuous and feeling tou] 
with the Divinity. How often have thofe relations given 
to Madame Necker a penetrating eloquence ! 
. © Yes,—you fee me,”—faid the in an inftruction left to 
her daughter, ‘‘ you fee me upon the limits that feparate 
life from eternity. I place my hand upon one and upon 
the other, to atteft by both the exiftence of a God, and the 
happinefs arifing from virtue !”” 

* Ah! how impofing is this declaration from a mouth fo 
pure! It infpires courage againft the doubts and the fyftems 


of the age. 
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Such is the character which M. Necker has given of his 
wife ; and it cannot but prepoflefs us in favour of thefe 
volumes. As a companion to this picture, we will exhibit, 
in “ae the portrait of M. Necker, drawn by her hand, in 
1787. 

* O thou who haft at all times been the objec of all my 
affeétions | thou who canft not reproach me with having 
given to vain pleafures the days which duty and tendernefs 
required to be confecrated to thee, fuffer me, before time or 
difeafe fhall fnatch me from thy bofom, to become the faith- 
ful interpreter of thy renown! I would fhow thee to thy 
own eyes fuch as it will one day make thee appear! I 
would fhow thee to thyfelf as thou art! Come and con- 
template thy image in a heart which was never filled by 
any other; read there the permanent tablet of thy rare 
virtues, and fecure thyfelf from thy own diftruft ; let that 
heart which has never deceived thee, teach thee to render 
juftice to thyfelf, and permit not calumny to trouble the 
deftiny which thy eminent virtues have rendered fo fair.’ 





¢ M. Necker loves glory; he is not without felf-love, if 
that appellation may be given to the reafonable confciouf- 
nefs of our faculties; and yet he is of all men the leaft 
felfifh. Beyond the reign of opinion, he accounts him- 
felf as nothing, and even that opinion he only efteems 
before he has obtained it. He purfues glory and praife -as 
hunters purfue a prey, which they neglect and defpife as 
foon as it has fallen at their feet.’ 





© I have never known any one more virtuous as a public 
man, or more virtuous as a private man ; and yet never two 
characters had fewer refemblances, ‘The public man is 
exempt from all defect; the private man is virtuous even 
in his defects. The one is firm, and the other is weak ; the 


‘ one is ceconomical, the other is liberal; the one is fevere, 


the other indulgent. The one reafons, the other feels ; the 
one yields only to motives of juftice, while the other yields 
to-all the feelings of humanity ; the one furrounds himfelf 
with ice, that he may drive back all the force of life to the 
heart ; the other obeys the firft impreffion ; and we dif, 
cover, in all parts of his exiftence, that warmth of fenfibility 
which the public man referves for the nation, As a public 
man, we have feen M. Necker avaricious of ‘his time, 
reckoning the minutes, retrenching the things that moft 
interefted him ; as a private man, we fee him amufing him- 
felf with mere trifles, playing like a child, and uniting ll 
his life with thofe who love him. In the former capacity, we 
have feen him requiring affiduous labour, and irritated at the 
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flighteft negligence: in the latter, he fcarcely dares demand 
fron thofe who ferround him the moft common attentions : 
it is neceflary to fly to meet his wifhes ; an air a little le& 
open repels him; he would have nothing but from feeling, 
and thinks nothing due to him from any other fource. 

‘ There never was a more original mind: he always 
digs in his own foil; he there finds inexhauftible riches, 
like thofe mines which we difcover in the bowels of the 
earth, without knowing how they were formed there, 
although rey may fuffice for our wants and .cthofe of 
pofterity. He has fucceffiveiy brought forward in his re- 
flections all poffible ideas, without knowing the opinion of 
others, and even without feeking it. He finds réfources in 
the moft difficult circumftances ; he removes the obftacles 
to thought as he does the obftacles to bufinefs, and finds owe 
the centre in the midft of darknefs, as another would do in 
full day ; it appears, indeed, as if he had many fenfes that 
are unknown tous. In his youth he reflected always, and 
read nothing ; fo that his mind has fomething of the an- 
tique; one might fay that it had exifted defore the others, 
Democritus believed it to be his duty to deprive himfelf of 
fight, that he might not be diftusbed in his ftudies by exter- 
nal objects : the man of genius, who would not be led away 
from his own thoughts by thofe of another, follows a fimilar 
fyftem ; he rejects all light from without, as he would 
receive it only from his own underftanding. The majority 
of thofe perfons who do not renew their thoughts by read- 
ing, have fomething too fubtle; in drawing from one 
bundle all that muft furround their f{pindle, they are obliged 
to draw the thread extremely fine to make it laft. But 
M. Necker is very different: whatever comes from him 
takes a remarkable confiftence; the moft trivial things 
aggrandife themfelves in the profundity of his thoughts; he 
refembles thofe wonderful.animals who change the water 
which nourifhes them into branches of coral. He is cer- 
tainly a man of genius; but he has no right to be proud, 
for he has done nothing by himfelf ; nature completed him 
as he is, and he owes even the ufe of his faculties to cir- 
cumftances and to folicitations. His reflection is involun- 
tary ; he reflects when he ought to act ; he employs him- 
felf in details as in general ideas; he is governed by the 
movements of his genius, as others are by the impulfe of 
their paffions. He has ideas of his own upon all fubjects, 
and yet he cannot withdraw himfelf from the dominion 
which the fuggeftions of others have over him: foreign 
ideas are. to him fo many fhackles which clog and delay 
him: if you wifh him to proceed, he muft difembarrais 
himfelf. In fine, his genius is all or nothing; he muft 
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entér into a fubje&, he muft penetrate it, he muft follow i 
through all its ramifications, and muft command it ; other~ 
wife he will nc. intereft himfelf in it,’ 


A work like this, confifting of detached thoughts and anec- 
dotes, with a few letters and fragments of letters, is {carcely 
a proper fubject of criticifm. M. Necker attempted to me- 
thodife and arrange his wife’s papers ; but he foon found it 
an impracticable and ufelefs tafk. The book is therefore a 
mifcellany of every thing. Some of the witticifms con- 
tained in it may be traced to our countryman Miller, of fa- 
cetious memory ; but perhaps they may be new in Switzer- 
Jand; as, on the other hand, what may be antiquated jokes 
in that country, will amufe-us in this by their novelty. 
Our extracts will prove that the reader may find in thefe 
volumes much amufement and fome inftrution. 


‘I know fome. metaphyficians (fays Madame Necker) to 
whom [ will never again {peak of the beauties of nature : 
they have long neglected the intermediate ideas which link 
feniations with thoughts; and their minds are fo much 
occupied with abftractions, that one cannot make them 
partake of enjoyments which always fuppofe the relations 
of the foul with real and external objects.’ 





‘ A man of genius is the greateft miracle of nature ; and 
M. de Buffon never fpoke to me of the wonders of the 
world without making me think that he was one himfelf.’ 





‘ A German leaped out of a window :—“ What are you 
doing,” faid a perfon to him.—‘“ I am endeavouring to be 
lively,” was the anfwer.’ 





‘A woman’s pleading! I defired this man to make me 
fome handfome figures—like my lord the judge. He has 
made meugly ones, like himfelf. Ought I to pay for his 
tapeftry '—She gained her caufe.’ 





©‘ We might define all crimes, the facrifices of the future 
to the prefent ; and all virtues, the facrifices of the prefent 
to the future.’ 





© Mr. Gibbon’s work is the faithful copy of the fine 
enius which conceived it; a genius which always found in 
its brilliant imagination the means of painting truth, and in 
its erudition a fruitful fource of wit and feeling. If this 
hiftory of many centuries had not been difhonoured by the 
ignoble and iterile opinions of the _philofophers of our age, 
5 . 
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we might have placed it in the fame rank with Salluft and 
with Livy: but men of great talents have, almoft all, the 
heel of Achilles; and the weaknefs of their judgment, 
which dhows itfelf in fome effential part of their writings, 
may thus deptive them of immortality.’ 





« Simplicity (faid M. Necker) is like a ftraight line jin 
geometry—the fhorteft line between two points.’ a 





‘When we lofe our way, it is better to be upon a bad 
horfe than a good one; for he will not carry us fo far: 
a faithful image of a man of genius or a fool .in an error !” 





‘Queen Chriftina, in abdicating her throne to give 
herfelf up entirely to the literary world, refembles that 
woman who fuffered two fine teeth to be drawn to pleafe 
her lover, becaufe he ‘was always faying that .he was 
enamoured only, of ‘her mind, and that he regarded not her 
external charms. His miftrefs being lefs beautiful, he 
loved her no longer.’ 





¢‘ An ill-natured wit faid uf fome perfon, “ He is fo little 
and fo thin, that, in cafe of neceffity, he might ferve as a 
foul for-fome body.” I fometimes hear arguments fo dull, 
and. reflections ifo trite, that Iam tempted to think the fouls 
of thofe-who make them might, in cafe of neceflity, ferve as 
bodies for men of talents.’ 





—_> 


* Boiffi reproached the.poct Roi for wearing a dirty fhirt. 
He replied, “ Every one has not been fo fortunate as to 
marry his -wafherwoman.” Boifli had married his.’ 





“ The -blockhead-difcovers a man of genius by an inftin& 
of antipathy, much fooner than the man of genius difcovers 
a blockhead.’ 





© A fkilful agricultor, not being able at, firft to per- 
fuade the people to plant potatoes, left a whole field of them 
unguarded, in the hope of being robbed : fortunately he was 
fo, and the people accuftomed themfelves to that food. 
Every man.of:genius, who prefers truth and the public good 
to his own vanity, will be of a fimilar opinion, and be 
pleafed at being furrounded by plagiaries.’ 





©°To defcribe nature well, it is neceflary to have feen jt. 
To attempt painting a tempeft without having traverfed the 
feas and-undergone the dangers of a fhipwreck, is like wifh- 
ing to draw the portrait of.a woman from the defcrip, 
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tion of Hier features: the phyfiognomy muft always be 
deficient.” 





. © Nothing is -fo ridiculous in ftyle as the ifmitation of 
fervour. All the new writers of novels with to tread in 
the fteps of Roufleau. The heroine of one of thefe epheme- 
ral productions has @ lover in prifon, about to mount the 
fcaffold : fhe writes to her friend, “ It-is midnight, and I 
have not yet clofed my eyes.” 





« The filence of night adds to the foft feelings, to the 
happinefs of loving; by fixing all our thoughts upon the 
object which occupies us; night alfo increafes forrow, for 
it feems to leave us alone with cur own hearts, by feparat- 
ing us from all nature.’ 





© The firft wife of the prefent [/ate] king of Pruffia had 
fent for fome ftuffs from France, and would not pay the officer 
who demanded the duty. She was angry, and gave hima 
box on the ear. He complained to Frederic, who replied, 
«¢ The ftuffs are for the princefs, the duty is for me, 
and the box on the ear for you.” 





‘It is mentioned in a fong, that a certain king, who was 
very fond of dancing, ufed to put nut-fhells in his fhoes, 
to mingle pain with pleafure. ‘Ihe apologue is ingenious : 
vice and the faults of character always produce the effect 
of the nut-fhells.’ : 





In the correfpondence we find little of the eafe of 
epiftolary unreferve. We extract a part of a letter to 
M. de Sauffure. 


‘No, Sir, it is not the carcafe of the univerfe, as you 
have with fo much energy expreffed it, that you have hen 
extended under your feet; it is, on the ¢ontrary, the noble 
and coloffal figure of a tremendous and fublime nature. We 
have followed you tremblingly amidft precipices and dan- 
gers ; you have made us experience all the feelings of Hope 
and fear which render the life of the chamois-hunter fo 
delightful and fo terrible ; we have fancied ourfelves enjoy~ 
ing with you that magnificent fight which ftruck you, 
when, like a new Enceladus, you had’ fcaled Mont-Blanc: 
Certainly the chaos of Milton, the hell of Virgil, and the 
palace of the Gnomes in the Thoufand and One Nights} are 
only childifh inventions, compared with the wonders which 

ou have unfolded to us; for nature and reality have a 
character which imagination cannot attain. ‘Fhere is, 


fays M. de Buffon, a kind of courage of mind in being able 
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to contemplate, without fear, the variety and grandeur, of 
the objeéts which compofe the {cience of nature. What, 
then, would he have thought of the man who rifques his life 
a thoufand times to extend the limits of that fcience? You 
have proved to me, that even in this world we may cop- 
c¢ive-fenfations- which we have never experienced, tafte en- 
joyments which feem to belong to a diferent {pecies, and 
colle& ideas and images of which our univerfe has never 
offered to us the firft germ or the firft outline. Pardon me 
for {peaking fo Jeng of the acceflories of your labour. You 
have anatomifed the world; but it is a living body which 
ferves -you-as a ftudy, and which you have taught us alfo to 
admire,. Columbus did not expofe himfelf to more dangers 
than you; but he carried to America the box of Pandora, 
and you have brought from Mont-Blanc the moft falutar 
plants. You have difcovered, amidft ‘the chaos, the ed 
of ‘the -divine hand which created the univerfe. You 
have elevated my foul, in making me fee thefe maga- 
zines of the world ; and I perpetually lament my weaknefs, 
which will not permit me to follow your fteps. But my 
imagination frequently fupplies my want of power. In 
perufing your productions, I hear the deep crafh of the ava- 
lanches, arid the crackling of the electric matter. Filled 
with terror and admiration, I fometimes perceive the tomb 
of a-rafh hunter; I fee his fpirit wander peaceably in thefe 
folitary places, and J fee! that I envy him. It feems to me, 
that I would willingly finifh my days with M. Necker in 
thefe delightful retreats, to render there a laft homage to 
nature and to conjugal love, which alone remain to us 
amidft the wreck of all the illufions of life. He has en- 
trufted me with the charge of defcribing to you what we 
have both felt; we :have, while we have admired your 
courage, together trembled at your danger; and, reflecting 
on the ties which attach us to you, we believe we have a 
right to recommend to you the care of a life which is very 
dear to us,’ 


From the extraéts which we have offered, the nature of 
‘thefe Neckeriana, as they. may be called, may be judged. Ma- 
dame Necker appreciates the merit of her literary friends 
more highly than other perfons have done; but this is not 
unpleafant ; it is the involuntary exaggeration of friend- 
fhip, and we readily pardon it. 
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Annales de Chymie, Vol. XII. XLII. XIV. ( Continued ‘from 
Vol. XXIMM. New Arrangement, p. 523.) 


Annals of Chemiftry. 


| N the twelfth volume of thefe annals, we meet with a 
memoir, by the abbe Hauy, on fome varieties of the fulphat 
of barytes, or heavy fpar; but an abftraét of it would be 
unintelligible without a diagram. . | 

M..Giobert communicates a procefs for preparing Kunck- 
el’s phofphorus from urine, more eafy and ceconomical 
than that employed by Scheele and Ghan with the bones 
of animals. ‘Ihefe minute details are not adapted to our 
journal. ‘T"he method is undoubtedly fimple, and confifts 
in combining the phofphoric acid with lead, by adding a 
folution of lead in the nitric acid. 

An explanation of M.Coulomb’s feventh Memoir on Mag- 
netifm, by the abbé Hauy, follows. It is difficult to give 
a juft idea of the author’s attempt in fhorter words than 
thofe which the abbé employs; and we fhould have ex- 
‘amined the whole in a feparate article, if, after mature re- 
flection, we had not feen great reafon te queftion M. Cou- 
lomb’s original hypothefis. If this fhould not be eftablith- 
ed, the whole fy{ftem will fall, and the experiments will be 
ufelefs. He fuppofes two fluids confined in the fame needle, 
the molecules of which attract and repel each other in 
the inverfe proportion of the fquare of the diftance. While 
the needle fhows no figns of magnetifm, he imagines that 
thefe fluids neutralife each other; but, when it becomes 
magnetic, the neutral is decompofed, and each ingredient 
a¢ts feparately. “The whole is hypothetical, and is encum- 
bered with too many ufelefs, and fome inconfiftent fuppo- 
fitions. 

The moft advantageous form of magnetic needles, in our 
‘author’s opinion, is that of two long triangles united at 
their bafe, called aiguilles en fleche. He alfo remarks, 
that the fum of the forces of feparate, fimilar, and equal 
needles, is 1:0re than double that of the bundle which they 
form when united. ‘he moft efficacious method of con- 
veying the magnetic virtue, is that of the double touch. 
‘Needles made of feparate lamina: are very powerful. M. 
Coulomb exhibited one weighing 20 pounds, to which a 
piece of foft iron adhered fo ftrongly, as to require near 
100 to feparate it. 

M. Cortinovis endeavours to prove that platina was 
known ‘to the ancients, and called eledfrum. The argu> 
ments are hot ftated; but they {gem, from fome circum~ 
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ftances, to depend on the pillars of electrum, mientioned by 
different authors. The meaning might be, that the pillars 
were encrulted with amber, or that they were compofed 
of a yellow marble refembling it. M. de Rafumow‘ki, in 
his obfervations on the formation of granites, fuppofes 
that, as. they aré evidently cryftallifed, they muft have 
been diffolved in a more active menftruum than water, 
probably the fparry acid: but the idea is not fupported by 
recent obfervations. M. Carminati gives an account of a 
root brought from N78 called calagnala, which has been 
ineseinacar into the Materia Medica of fomé authors. It 
is an aftringent, chiefly gurhmy. It refembles_in:many re- 
fpeéts, and perhaps: in medical properties, the polypodium 
vulgare. : : 

he ordinary fulphuric acid, it is obfetved, i$ often mixed 
‘with fome of the nitric acid: this is difcovered by immert- 
ing a ftraw, previoufly dipped in ammoniacal carbonate 
(common {fpirit of fal ammoniac), round which any nitri¢ 
acid, that may be in the mixture, forms a white cloud. 
‘Any portion of the muriatic acid would produce the fame 
effects ; but this is feldom found in common oil of vitric. 
_ The memoirs of the Italian fociety at Verona furnifh 
two chemical articles. One‘is by M. Lorgna, who pre- 
tends that congelation not only purifies fea-water, but fepa- 
‘rates almoft every kind of impurity from water. THe con- 
gelation, we think, muft be flow, and oftén‘repeated. “The 
fecond is by M. Fontana, who fuppofes, from his experi- 
‘ments on the water of the marfhes of Sienna, that flints 
may be reduced to powder by the fulphureous acid, and 
thus fufpended in water. He explains, in this way, the 
fufpenfion of the flint in the waters of Iceland; but the ex- 
‘planation is unfatisfa&tory and ill-founded. | 

The obfervations on the properties of muriat of tin, by 
M. Pelletier, form a valuable article, highly interefting to 
artifts. Muriat of tin is either the folution of the metal in 
the common acid, or in the oxygenated acid. Artifts diflolve 
their tin in different ways, which they ufually keep fecret ; 
fometimes in the pure acid, fometimes, as our author fup- 
-pofes, in the nitro-muriatic. We may remark that the oxy- 
genated muriat of tin; if diluted with water, will diffolve 
more of the metal ; and the folution is then reduced to the 
ufual ftate. The muriat of tin, with the fulphureous acid, 
is precipitated of a red colour, which foon becomes, on 
heating, a bright and beautiful yellow, that promifes to be 
highly ufeful as a pigment. We cannot entér on the par- 
ticular details, but may obferve, in genera], that the oxy- 
genated muriat of tin furnifhes an excelent fteady mordant, 
a an eafy rate; that the sy ef tin attracts oxygen fo 
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ftrongly, as to'take it ffom many acids and metaflic oxyds 5 
that the folution of gold affords no purple precipitate ‘with 
the-oxygenated muriat; and, laftly, that the common ina. 
riat ‘abforbs oxygen from the atmofphere, and may confe- 
quently be employed to determine its proportion in any 
quantity of air. 

M. Gadolin, ‘of Abo, communicates the refults of ex- 
periments on twenty fpecies of lichen, as materials for dye- 
int, by M. Weftring: many of them are natives of our 
own country, and their management is fimple and eafy. 

A valuable effay by M. Vauquelin follows: it is entitled 
Chemical and Phyfiological. Obfervations ‘on the Refpira- 
tion of Infe&ts and Worms. The fubjects of his experi- 
ments were, the gryllus viridiffimus, locufta vermivora, 
limax flavus, and helix pomatia. He firft defcribes the or- 
gans of refpiration, ‘and proceeds to confider the - effects 
which the refpiration of caterpillars. and ‘fnails may have 
on the air. He found that infeéts and worms refpire oxy- 
gen like larger animals, with warm blood, and convert it, 
ike them, into water and carbonic acid; that this air is 
effential to them ; and that they die as foon as they are de- 
prived of it. Snails, he fays, have a confiderable refpiratory 
force; and their organs aré not affected"by carbonic acid or 
azote; but they extrac all the oxygen which may be united 
with thefe airs, and do not die til the vital air is wholly 
exhaufted. 

Mifcellaneous remarks on chemical fubjeéts occur in a 
letter from M. Giobert: and the volume concludes with an 
account of fome new chemical works. 

The thirteenth volume commences with two memoirs by 
M. Haflenfratz, containing an explanation of fome phzno- 
mena, which {eem to contradiét the laws of chemical affinity. 
Thefe are followed by a defcription of an atmofpheric eu- 
diometer by M. Reboul. The fubftance employed by him 
to feparate the vital air, and afcertain its proportion, is 
phofphorus, when burning. ‘This method, however, is in 
fome refpe&s uncertain. 

M. Pelletier’s analyfis of what are called by manufac- 
turers blue cinders, is not interefting to us, as they are fuf- 
ficiently common in England: they contain nearly equal 
parts of carbonate of lime and carbonate of copper. ; 

M. Vauquelin’s experintents on the folubility of com- 
mon falt in folutions of different neutral falts, with the 
confequent phznomena, are curious. It is remarkable 
that a faturated folution of nitre fhould be able to dif- 
‘folve common’ falt, and then take up more of the nitre, 
‘which it would reje& before: yet fo little are general 
rules. infallible, ‘that this experiment ‘may ‘frequently be 
made with fuccefs, It is alfo furprifing that a {olution of 
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fome falts will diflolve a larger quantity of another neutral 
tHan diftilled water alone. Sometimes, indeed, a little of 
the former falt is precipitated, but never without a fepara- 
tion of heat. Sea-falt alfo, at. the temperature of about 9° 
or 10° of Reaumur, is more foluble than any other alkaline 
or earthy neutral, It is not, however, equally foluble in 
higher temperatures: many neutrals will precipitate it from 
boiling water, while the fea-falt precipitates thefe neutrals 
from cold water. In the faltpetre refineries, common fak 
is feparated during the boiling ; yet, to make the nitre cryf- 
tallife in the cold, fea-falt is added. ‘This phenomenon is 
more ftriking and decifive with fulphat of foda. In gene- 
ral, thofe falts which require much water in cryftallifing, 
difcharge a proportional quantity of heat in their diflolu- 
tion, and of courfe abforb as much during their cryftallifa- 
tion. ‘Fhe quantity of heat thus abforbed, and let loofe, 
fhould be determined with more precifion, We fhall add 
the refults more comprehenfively, as it is a fubject little un- 
derftood, even by experienced chemifts. 1. The greater 
part of the faline folutions are decompofed by common falt, 
with the feparation of a quantity of heat, in proportion 
_ to the falt precipitated. 2. Some folutions'depofit more of 
their falt than they diflolve of common falt ;. and the latter 
occafionally produces no precipitation. 3. Similar mafles 
of different falts require different quantities of caloric for 
their folution ; and they have not all am equal affinity for 
water, at leaft at the temperature employed. by M. Vauquelin. 
4. The folutions are never wholly decompofed by common 
falt, though a little of it is always mixed with the falt pre-. 
cipitated: the folution, in confequence, always becomes 
fpecifically heavier. 

M. Pelletier’s 4th and 5th memoirs on the union of 
phofphorus with metallic fubftances, offer nothing that we_ 
can fele&. Phofpherus, in the mineralifation of metals, 
acts nearly as arfenic does. [t may alfo, it is faid, be united 
to metallic oxyds; but this point requires farther exainina- 
tion, : 

M. Reboul’s defcription of the valley of the Gave, in 
the Bearnois diftriét, is written with the clzarnefs and ine 
telligence which diftinguifh M. Sauffure’s philofophical 
narratives. In general, it is obferved, that the vaft chains 
of mountains in Europe, in Afia, and America, have val- 
Jeys parallel to them, which ‘may be ftyled longitudinal. 


© I confefs (faysi'M. Reboul) that I have. been unable to 
diftinguifh, in the-country through which I have paffed, any 
tyaces of a longitudinal alley. “That of the Gave, in the 
Bearngis, cuts the chaisiat right angles, where ‘it is mot 
Sab wy : sta) 9533 ™.3.. .4 
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broad and high. If, in following it, I have fometimes found, 
at its fides, other valleys running from eaft to weft, or in 
the contrary direction, thefe have been difcovered to be 
very fhort, terminating on ofte fide in the high mountains, 
and on the other in the tranfverfe valley, which unites them’ 
all. It is in other refpects eafy to convince ourfelves, by 
cafting an eye on a map of the Pyrenees, that the rivers 
have formed their beds from north to fouth, or in the con- 
trary way; and that, of all the torrents which contribute 
to produce the Garonne and the Adour on one fide, and to 
augment the Ebro on the other, very few arife on the eaft 
or the weft. It would be to oppofe every principle of found 
philofophy, to believe that rivers burft through immenfe 
mounds, through the bofoms of vaft mountains, rather than 
follow the natural hollows ready to receive them. 

' ©The mountain of Marbore is in reality the Mont Blanc of 
the Pyrenees: its ftrata open on all fides in immenfe ravines 
and deep valleys ; and its pics exceed, in height, thofe of the 
whole chain. M. Ramond, the favourite painter of Swit- 
gerland, has obferved, in the middle regions of Marbore, 
ice, which had the compaétnefs and blue colour of that of 
the Alps. This mafs, however, was wholly calcareous, 
The obfervations which I have made in the valley of 
Eftaubé, confirmed by thofe of M. Ramond, have con- 
vinced me, that its ftrata, the fection of which on the fide 
of France appears horizontal, are inclined towards Spain 
in an angle of 45°. The whole of this calcareous mafs, 
which I have examined on the fide of France, refts on gra- 
— on argillaceous fchiftus, or on the intermediate flinty 
rocks.” 


The height of Mont Perdu, the higheft pic of Marbore, is 
about 1760 toifes ; and our author thinks, with reafon, that 
rio part of the Pyrenees exceeds 1800 toifes: it is indeed 
ae ogy that no point exceeds that of Mont Perdu in 

eight. © 

hree ample memoirs on the nutrition of plants demand 
fome attention. In the firft, M. Haffenfratz fhows, we think 
decifively, that the root, or feed, contains carbone fufficient 
(for that is the only ingredient which ajr and water do not 
furnifh) to bring the plant to a certain point; a point whith 
does not reach to the produgtion of feeds; for plants, in 
their embryo ftate, contain, like embryo animals, nourifh- 
ment only for a certain period. In examining the boafted 
experiments of Van Helmont, Du Hamel, and Tillet, he 
proves that, when their plants went beyond this period 
they had a communication with the earth. In the fecon 


memoir, the «writer fhows, by a feries of judicious experi~ 
mecnts and logical reafoning, that the carbone is not acquired 
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by the decompofition of the carbonic acid; and in the third 
(which occurs in the fourteenth volume) he proves that it 
is conveyed to the plant, diffolved in the water by which 
it is nourifhed. Its fource is the earth. 

The report of MM. Parmentier and Pelletier, on M. Gre- 
net’s method of making glue, is a valuable collection of the 
chemical methods of feparating gelatinous fubftances from 
animal matters. The inventor ufes bones, from which he 
feparates the glue with eafe and fimplicity. He fuppofes 
that the remains will make what we call ivory black; but 
the reporters obferve that the beauty of the black colour 
depends on the charred gelatina, and that from ivory is moft 
beautiful, becaufe it contains the largeft portion of gluten. 

M. Pelletier’s experiments on the combination of tin 
with fulphur, are afterwards given. It is fuppofed, that 
not more than 20 pounds of fulphur can be united to a 
quintal of tin, without the affiftance of fome medium, as 
mercury, or crude fal ammoniac. M. Pelietier found that, 
the tin was thus oxydated: he therefore endeavoured to. 
unite the oxyd of the metal direétly with fulphur; and he. 
fucceeded, even in the humid way. He alfo examined the 
refult of the diftillation of the aurum mufivum (a compound 
of tin and fulphur), either alone or with charcoal: and he has’ 
mentioned feveral new ways of preparing this {plendid fub- 
ftance, to which he has given the denomination of fulphu- 
rated oxyd of tin. 

The volume concludes with fome uninterefting extracts 
from Crel/’s annals. 

The fourteenth yolume begins with an account of the me-. - 
thods practifed by the peafants of the Black Foreft, in Suabia, 
to procure the falt of wood-forrel. It is generally known, 
that what is fold in England as the falt of lemons, is only 
the falt of wood-forrel, favoured with the effential oil of 
the lemon-rind. The error, or the deception, is not great, 
fox the falts are nearly the fame. We fear, however, from 
what we have lately obferved, that a worfe fophiftication 
is fometimes practifed, and cream of tartar fubftituted in a 
large proportion: The true falt of wood-forrel is, we be~ 
lieve, occafionally, prepared in this country ; but much of it 
is imported from Germany ; and chemifts find, that the coft 
of labour and: of fuel is confiderably greater than what is 

paid for the falt. The true procefs is therefore of import- 
ance. We cannot tranfcribe the whole, but may obferve, 
that the plant is not the acetofella, but the rumex acetofa 
foliis fagittatis; and that the peafants feparate the mucilagi-. 
nous parts by water, in wre fine clay has been diffufed ; 
| m 4 
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thefe afford, in burning, not an atom of alkali. Two eryf- 
tallifations render the falt fufficiently pure. | 

We meet with an interefting report by MM. Berthollet 
and Pelletier, ori M. Jeanety’s procefs for working platina. . 
Thefe chemifts firft give a comprehenfive account of the 
different attempts to fufe this metal, and then defcribe M. 
Jeanety’s procefs. It confifts in adding arfenic and pot-afh, 
and fafing the mixture repeatedly, till all the iron is fepa- 
rated. Platina muft be very ufeful in many refpeéts. It 
is capable of being extended in leaves like gold, is unafte&ted 
by moifture, by acids, by alkalies, or by fulphur ; and is; per- 
haps, expanded very flightly by heat, or contracted by cold. 
The Spaniards may now permit its exportation, as chemifts. 
have fhown, that gold cannot be adulterated by’ it in any 
important degree; or it will be determined whether, as 
has been lately pretended, the quantity dug up is incon- 
fiderable. 

M. Fourcroy’s ‘memoir on the phenomena which refult’ 
from the union of volatile alkalfwith the nitrate and muriate 
of mercury, and on the triple falts refulting ftom their coms 
bination,’ is too minutely chemical to detain us. Mr, Hen. 
. ty’s obfervations on fermients, &c. firft appeared in our lan- 
guage; and M. Hauy’s memoir on the<ftru@ure of the 
cryftals of the nitrate of pot-afh, requires a diagram for its’ 
iljuftration.. © 

M. Pelletier’s memoir on the preparation of the: phof- 
phoric and phofphorous acids, deferves the attention of 
practical chemifts ; but we fhould not greatly affift them 
by abridging it. M. Margueron, in a clear and judicious me- 
moir, examines chemically the fynovia of the joints. Its 
fubftance is albuminous, but different from the albumen of 
the blood, and not very unlike the gluten of wheat. 

An important memoir by M. Hallentrats, the conclufior 
of which js not given, follows. It is entitled “a memoir 
on clays, and their ufe in the glafs houfes, and porcelain 
works.’ Jt contains the general hiftory of clay, points out 
the parts of France where it is chiefly found, and gives an 
analyfis of the beft forts. ey 

. Margueron has chemically examined the ferofity which 
fills the bladders produced by blifters, and finds it exattly 
like the ferum of the blood. ytd Sad 

M. Vauquelin relates two or three experiments on the 
diminution of bulk fuppofed to take place in fome faline 
folutions from the’ addition of falt. fn reality, a$ heat is 


fet_at liberty, an expanfion would be more probable ; and, 
on inquiry, no real diminution was obferved, except in 


ggnfequence of the-air difplaced by the falt, which -occa. 
‘ 5. ‘ . : F 
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fioned more lofs of bulk than the extricated caloric could 
fupply. In thefe experiments, the glaffes occafionally broke, 
from the cryftallifation of the falts; and, as there was no 
air in thefe veffels to occafion the expanfion, the author feems’ 
to doubt whether the meee | of glafs veflels, by freezing 
water, may/not rather arife from the ftrong, fudden action 
of the cryftals againft the fides of the veffels, than from any 
feparation of air, to which the fraétures have been at- 
tributed. | 

An extra& from a memoir by M. Deiman, &c. on the 
nature of liver of fulphur, is curious, though, in fubftance, 
generally known. A letter, relating to a new gazometer, 
and extraéts from fome German periodical publications, 
conclude the volume. 


La Philofophie de la Politique, ou seein? Généraux fur les 
Inftitutions Sociales, ou Pon examine les grandes Queftions 
de P Egalité, dela Volonté générale, et de la Souveraineté du 
Peuple, et ? Abus qu’on a fait de la Doétrine de F. F. Rouj- 
Jfeau fur ces Matitres. Précedé de l’Eloge de ce grand 
Homme, en Forme @ Introduétion. Par F. L. D’ Ejcherny, 
Comte du Saint Empire. Paris. 1797. 


The Philofophy of Politics, or General Principles of Social 
of gual ; in which are examined the y seine ueftions 





of Equality, the general Will, and the Sovereignty of the 

eople; together with the Mifufe which has been made of 
the Doétrine of F. F. Rouffeau on thofe Subjects. Preceded 
by an Eulogium upon that great Man, by way of Introdu€tion. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 18s. Boards. Imported by Boffe. 


‘THE work before us is one of the numerous productions 
which have originated from the French revolution—a_phz« 
nomenon that mocks defcription by the variety of its affumed 
fhapes; but which, with mifchievous aim, continues to 
diffufe confternation over the political hemifphere, refeme 
bling in its progrefs the eccentric and angry orb that. 

-—~——* from its horrid hair 

‘ Shakes peftilence and war.’ 
‘To thofe who had long contemplated the manners and ~ 
the events of Europe, a revolution in France could not 
occafion furprife.. T’o a period of time not very remote 
from the prefent, the government of that country retained 
all the odious privileges and flavifh ‘appendages of the 
feudal fyftem, fcarcely preferving any of the parts of that 
military fabric, which contained inherent principles of 
political vitality. Such a bok wie in a region fo po 
puloas, ‘could be fupported only by deception, practifed on 
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the vanity of the people; and the ay ignorance of the. 
French character was admirably calculated to favour the, 
deceit; a deceit which, operating on the fame character, 
now enables the upitart pageants of the republic to play 


¢ Such fantaftic tricks before high heaven 
‘ As make ev’n angels weep.’ 


Thus did national vanity, an enthufiafm for trifles, and 
a carelefs ignorance of the genuine principles of govern.’ 
ment, long fupport the monarchy of France. From the 

eneral to the foldier, from the poet of genius to the 
miferable fonneteer, from the titled courtier to the valet, 
from the wealthy bourgeois to the peafant with wooden: 
fhoes, all fought the battles, fang the praifes, adored the’ 
perfon, and talked of the glory, of the grand monarque. It.is, 
however, ultimately dangerous for governments, as well 
as individuals, to prefume on mere popularity; for, if the 
main operations of a government be not practically be- 
neficial, it will not in the hour of trial find. a refuge in the 
prejudices of habit, or in the weaknefs of opinion, If the 
trumpet of innovation be founded, whether by the patriot or 
by the incendiary, the popular breath that gave a fuperficial 
applaufe to the pageant of yefterday, will inftantaneoufly 
jein in the clamours that demand its downfal. This was 
the frail foundation upon which ftood the throne of the 
Capets. A profufion of the public treafure had enfeebled 
the ftate ; depravity-of morals, and confequent contempt of 
religion, in the higher clafles, had corrupted the bulk of the 
people ; and the body politic thus fatally difeafed, when 
touched by the finger of Reform, eiab ly crumbled into 
diffolution. Such an event, from its nature, could not be. 
folely injurious to the government of the country in which 
it occurred. The demagogues who, after the feeble pre- 
dominance of other factions, ufurped the chief fway over 
France, found it neceflary for their purpofes to ufe the 
compreffion of terror, to bind together, as a bulwark of 

wer,. thofe jarring atoms of political {cciety, which, 
aving loft the centre of practical adhefion,.would never 
have obeyed the call of fyftem. 

Among the writers, or (in compliance with the - 
fafhionable appellation) the philo/ophers, of whom the 
French demagogues have boafted themfelves the difciples, 
Voltaire and Roufleau are the moft ’ diftinguifhed.— 
Voltaire, fagacious, witty, unprincipled, and_fuperficial, 
expofed with fuccefs the abufes of religion and of, ciyil 
fociety, but unhappily taught his countrymen to defpife the 
fubftance of the one, and was unable to show them the folid 
foundations of the other., Roufleau, ardent, ingenious, and 
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peradoxical, fhook the fabric of focial morals by the aid of 
the paffions, and difmiffed his political pupils to the licen- 
tious liberty of nature, with empty exhortations to virtue 
and freedom. From thefe prolific fources of. mifchief 
have fprung the dogmas which have tinged the changin 

“(pect of the Gallic revolution with alternate abfurdity an 

orror—the natural ‘equality of man, and the denial of a 
{iperintending proyidence. ‘The eds after a temporary 
cepofition, was indeed again recognifed, for neceflary pur-" 
pofes, by the French Hi wsrindd 3 but Equality has uni- 
formiy maintained her afcendency over the revolutionary 
‘yitem. Sometimes the verfatile goddefs perfonates a /ans- 
culotte, butchering a prieft ; fometimes a poiffarde, demand-. 
ing the head of a national reprefentative: now fhe rolls in 
the blazing equipage of a money-jobber, and now aflumes » 
the appearance of a young married man going to join the 
troops of the fourth requifition: fometimes ithe invifibly 
fuperintends an Italian or a Dutch contribution, and fome- 
times conceals herfelf in the plume, or epicurifes in the 
fumptuous palace, of a director. 

To inveftigate the nature and operations of this powerful 
agent is the purpofe of the prefent work, to which, begging 
excufe for the length of our preliminary remarks, we will © 
immediately condu& our readers. 

M. D’Efcherny, in his advertifement, alludes to the im- 
portant operation of the term equality in the French re- 
volution, and informs us, that it was his intention to have 
given the word for a title to thefe two volumes, as the moft 
piquant and interefting that could be chofen, but that, being 
apprehenfive of intimidating many worthy readers from the 
perufal of them, by a title fo congenial with the recollection 
of crimes, he adopted that which his work now bears, 
in order to facilitate his views in writing it, and to preclude 
a of his intentions, 

n the preface, he obferves, that thefe- volumes are to be 
regarded as a continuation of his ¢ Correfpondence of an 
Inhabitant of Paris,’ which, he intimates, was fayourably re- 
ceived. To the work which is now before us we are ex- 
tremely well difpofed, as it difcovers confiderable talents 
and moderate principles—a valuable combination, not very 
frequently found in political produétions. Of the author's 
difpofition the following remarks afford a fpecimen. 


© By philofophers I fhall perhaps be called a bigot, and 
by bigots a freethinker: by royalifts I fhall probably be 
confidered as ‘2 republican, and by republicans as an ari-- 
ftocret: for men of-the world 1 may prove too abftraét, 
while readers of deep reflection may think that I have 
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written too much for men of the world, I. hope, however, 
that I may be able, in confiftency with my principles, to. 
.preferve that juft medium which facrifices nothing to 
clamour—that medium fo barren to writers who are in- 
fluenced by vanity, but fo valuable to thofe who have 
no other wifh than to be ufeful—that medium which dif- 
pleafes parties, and excludes the author who obferves it 
from their patronage during his life, and perhaps from their 
notice after his death. I have refolutely facriftced felf-love, 
and, rifquing contemporary neglect, have fteadily fixed my 
view on three objeéts—the public good, truth, and pofterity.’ 


- The writer’s talents are refpectably difplayed in his Bloge 
on Rouffeau. This is, for the moft part, a delicate and 
well-conceived irony on a ftate of nature, and, by an im- 
plied reduétio ad abfurdum, ttrikingly expofes the fallacy of 
the fpeculations of the Genevefe philofopher. We prefent 
our readers with fome paflages on the fubjeét. 


_ © Rouffeau was altogether compofed of fenfation, and was 
profound only in fenfibility. He excelled in the know- 
ledge of the difpofitions of women, who are by nature 
beings of fenfation. To obtain this knowledge, he had 
eccafion only to fearch his own heart ; an inexhauftible fund 
of feeling gave him the power of enchanting the fex ; and 
his own temper often difcovered the caprice, fufpicions, and 
little weakneffes of women. Let us obferve how his genius 
fupplied materials for his fkepticifm—he fighed for truth 
and virtue; and not perceiving either in the world that 
Jurrounded him, he was‘led to doubt of their exiftence. By 
an aftonifhing fiction, he endeavoured to find them in igno- 
gance and inftin@, in their two negative flates; for ig- 
norance and truth are two notions which exclude each 
other, and fimple initin& is incompatible with virtue. 
Perception, of neceflity, intervenes; and there can be no 
virtue without knowledge and cultivation; yet, by a dex- 
terity not lefs admirable than new, both ignorance and 
inftinct become inftruments of difcovery in the hands of 
Rouffeau.. Archimedes only wanted a place for fixing his 
engines, in order to move the world ; and what he ide 
Rouffeau accomplifhed. He fled from the moral world 
to-a ftate of fociety impoffible to be realifed, and totally dif. 
ferent from any in exiftence—that is, a ffate of nature. He 
there found a place for fixing the metaphyfical lever by 
which he wifhed to fhake our whole fvftem of morals, 


and overturn all our ideas. If we clofely infpeé the con-- 
texture of all his works, we may perceive that he has 
effe&ted a revolution not fo much by ereéting as by -deftroy- 
ing: he beats down, he overturns, 'he tramples, he breaks 5 
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put, whenever he deftroys, fomething new is created. It 
is this aft of créating by deftroying that characterifes 
Roufleau, and ffamps him as an original genius, without 
‘equal and without model. He may therefore be regarded 
as the founder of .a new fyftem of negative philofophy, im- 
portarit in its confequences and utility beyond all other phi- 
lofophical fyftems.’ | | 





*it is on the ftudy of man in his various relations, 
that the knowledge of his happinefs in fociety depends. 
The parts of a machine muft be feparately well known, 
in order to direct their co-operation to one purpofe, and 
to be acquainted with the adaptation and ftrength of. the 
fprings by which it is to be moved. The moft ufeful and 
interefting ftudy is obvioufly that of man. Of the philo- 
fophers who have devoted themfelves to that ftudy, each has 
chofen a track defcriptive of his own talents. Locke, 
poflefiing that intelle& which reafons with itfelf, defcended 
into the depths of his mind for the purpofe of analyfing it : 
he therefore reflected all other minds from the furface of his 
own. Malebranche, a more adventurous but lefs certain 
conduétor, elevated .his ‘fpeculations to the fountain of all 
thought, and, confidering the human -mind as an emana- 
tion from that fource, placed his mirror of reflection in the 
bofom of the Deity. Others, like Tacitus and Montefquieu, 
‘neglecting fuch metaphyfical views of man, have folely at- 
‘tended to his moral charaéter. Tacitus does not’ fo much 
‘defcribe the manners of a fimple and rude people as fatirife 
his countrymen—the diffipations, the vices, and the crimés 
of Rome, were naturally contrafted % the unpolifhed 
probity of the Germans. ‘The foul of a Perfian tranfported 
into Paris, is the mirror from which Montefquieu has re- 
flected the varying habits of the French, their follies and 
their vices. 

‘ Thefe two methods of obferving and defcribing men 
are admirable: they ingenioufly exhibit every feature with 
its requifite relief. By a contrivance nearly fimilar, but 
executed in a grand ftyle, Rouffeau has.refleéted the qualities 
of an imaginary being on an exifting model, not of a par- 
ticular nation, but the whole fyftem of humanity. The re- 
fult of the experiment is worthy ef the grandeur of the 
idea. That writer, in his imaginary model, has included 
the whole of. the relatians of man to nature—the moft ele- 
vated point in which it is poffible to confider the human 


‘{pecies.’ 





© The genius of Roufleau was diftinguifhed by the rare 
quality of contemplating the object of his reflection in all 
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conceptions. After having confidered the immenfe and di~ 
verfified fabric of human eftablifhments, he involved all of 
them in one common profcription : he took the reverfe of al? 
received ideas; and, as they are a mixture of truth and 
error, of opinions rational and abfurd, he applied reafon in 
favour of thefe, and againft the others. Two great éffects 
refulted from thefe contrafts—the deteétion of evils to which 
the beft inftitutions are liable, and the difcovery of advan- 
tages which remain concealed amidft prejudices and abufes.’ 


Upon the topic of equality; the author makes thefe re 
marks: 

¢ Equality is deftru€tive of liberty, becaufe its exiftence is 
‘merely tranfient. It fhould rather be fuppreffed by the law 
than by force; for a legal inequality proteéts liberty, while 
an inequality produced by violence overturns it. A differ- 
ence of ranks and conditions is fo inherent in 2 body po- 
litic, that no law can deftroy it, and eftablifh~ equality 
of rights. Inequality would certainly take place in defiance 
of the law; and where is liberty when the law ts violated? 
It is better therefore ‘for the law to concur than to ftruggle 
with the neceffity of things, and prefent the fpectacle of a 
perpetual defeat. The queftion may be reduced to this 
point. ‘Inequality is a neceflary evil: is it: better that it 
fhould be eftablifhed by force than by law ? 


This is the queftion of equality in a nut-fhell. Whata 
wafte of many fage and foporific fpeculations on the fub- 
jet !—We proceed to extract a concife and accurate criv 
tique on the Contrat Social of Rouffeau. ' 


© In the Contrat Social I can perceive nothing, but vague 
and arbitrary principles, obfcurities, forced turns of ex- 
preffion, and fubtilties fubftituted for the franknefs of reafon 
and the conviction of evidence. It explains none of the 
phenomena of the fyftem of civil fociety ; nor does it rea~ 
fon upon doubtful cafes. . The rights of life and of death, 
and of keeping perfons in flavery, are not accounted for; 
and Roufleau himfelf does not diffemble his embarraflment, 
when he confiders the right of pardoning, which he attri- 
butes to the fevereign, meaning the general will: this right 
he is unable to reconcile with the apparent impoffibility, that 
the general will fhould be occupied with an individual and 
determinate objeé.’ 


As a flattering coincidence with the opinion of our au- 
thor, we are induced to mention the circumftance of Mr. 
Fox having faid in the houfe of commons, that the Contrat 
Social was a book which he had attempted, but in yain, to 
read through, ; 
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M. D'Efcherny afterwards combats many {pecious max- 
ims of the’ revoltitionary fchool, with found logic, and an 
appofite ufe of hiftorical examples—He notices the commer- 
cial profperity :and the focial happinefs of Great Britain, 
which he attributes to the form of our government; but 
mentions, as a defect, that there is not a fuflicient number 
of nobility interpofed between the commons and the king. 

The following unhappy contraft occurs among fome 
fpirited fketches of {cenes in the French revolution. 


‘I have feen a thoughtlefs, gay, and frivolous people, 
fuddenly transformed into Romans, aftecting lofty language 
and all the aufterity of republicanifm, and exercifing cruelty, 
not lavifhing praife, on their viCtorious generals; but I 
have feen them quickly return to their natural difpofition, 
employ their legiflation upon fhows, imitate the licentiouf- 
neis of Rome, notvits liberty, and choofe the Saturnalia for 
their conftitution. I thought that L beheld, as at Cart 
in the time of calamity, facrifices of human blood renewed 
in the country of the arts and the fciences, and that I faw a 
people, reeking from the flaughter of 8000 victims, fly to 
victory under the ftandard of,the infernal powers, to whom 
the facrifices were offered.’ 


The difcipline of the republican armies has appeared ‘not 
very reconcileable with the tenets of political diforganifa- 
tion, which they have been made the powerful inftruments 
of defending and propagating. Our author thus ftates and 
folves the difficulty. 


“The foldier of equality recognifes no fuperior, and 
confequently cannot be termed rebellious. If he fhould 
be punifhed as fuch, the’ republican army would rife 
in its own defence. How then, it may be afked, can the 
democratic foldier be reduced to that obedience without 
which war cannot be fuccefsful? A fingle word per- 
forms this operation to a miracle: every member of the 
army who in his ftation does not immediately execute 
the orders of his commander, is punifhed with death as an 
ariffecrat, or as guilty of counter-revolutionary conduct; and 
thus, by a mere word, difcipline and fubordination are 
‘eftablifhed. O powerful influence of terms! The epi- 
thet counter-revolutionary checks the traitor, awes the foldier 
into obedience, and reftores victory to the republican flag. 
The epithet revolutionary produces effects ftill more afto- 
nifhing : it excites emotion fimilar to that of a tempeft, 
the people ferment, and rife in a mafs; all France precipi- 
tates itfelf, like an overflowing torrent, on its frontiers ; 
and*the formidable armies ‘oppofed to it on'every fide, are 
Ro more than flender reeds, obliged'to yield to the impetu- 
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ous currents which bear down upon them and fweep thea 
away.’ : 

_ The crimes of the revolution occupy many volumes ¢ 
but, according to this writer, its advantages may be enume- 
rated ina very narrow fpace. After {peaking ironically of 
the law adopted on the motion of. the fanguinary Couthon, 
by which the republican juries or judges were allowed to 
fubftitute moral proofs in the room of legal evidence, ‘he 
fays, 

‘ Let us confider the difcoveries by which the republic 
is now-enriched : an uniformity and invariability of weights 
and meafures, the fwiftnefs of telegraphs, and the organi- 
fation of aéroftats—the metaphyfical fchools, which, as it 
were ‘by magic, enlighten the human fpecies—and the new 
methods of fabricating falt-petre, gun-pawder, leather, and 
men of genius, by the means of normal inftitutions.’ 

The fatire of this paffage, unfortunately for mankind, ‘is 
too ju. Violent changes of government are rarely pro- 
ductive of benefit; but it is the peculiar anomalous ips. 
ter of the French revolution, to have produced infinite mif- 
chief with fcarcely a particle of good; and both the prefent 
generation and pofterity will wonder at, and regret, the fcan- 
dalous perverfion of an opportunity offered to a great nation, 
of gradually becoming wife, free, and happy: thefe words 
have indeed been founded through the trump of equality, 
but they have been founded to deceive, and to a people 
who either could not, or would not, underftand their mean-. 
ing, who have been the infatuated dupes of impious and 
fanguinury factions, and who now crouch beneath the 
defpotifm of a government profefledly republican, which, 
however, can be diftinguifhed from the fubverted monarchy 
only by the excefs of its arrogance and profligacy—a go- 
vernment of bombaft and hyperbole, which over-fteps the 
modefty of nature in all its tranfactions—which, under falfe 
pretences, ravages the territories, and plunders the property 
of its neighbours—which views with haggard envy, and 
with futile anger, the profnerity and the Ermine of infu- 
lated Britain—which even extends its bloody and merce, 
nary fangs acrofs the Atlantic ; and endeavours to contami- 
nate the politics of thofe who, in their fober and prudent 
revolution, knew not the maflacres of Lyons, or the 
crimes of Paris. 

_ The author of this performance has. not confined himfelf 
to the refutation of mifchievous tenets in the political 
fcience. Juftly confidering true religion as connected with 
the welfare of every civilifed ftate, he has, in the beginning 
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of his fecond volume, “adduced fome able arguments on the 
immortality of the foul, and.other congenial topics. Asa 
repofitory of charaéteriftic fketches, fragments of the 
{peeches of demagogues, &c. during the fierceft revolutionary 
ebullitions of France, the work is curious and valuable. 
That the writer isa man of ability, is evident from our 
quotations ; and, the importance of a fubjeé&t thus {fkilfully 
handled, cannot, but render the work interefting. : 





Chriftliche Schaifies. Dritte Sammlung.—-Von Gottes Sohn, 
r Welt Heiland, nach Fohannes Evangelium.—Vom Gei 
des Chriftenthums.—Von Religion, Lermeinungen, und Ge- 


| brduchen. F.G. Herder. Leipzig. 17972. 


Herder’s Chriftian Writings, third Callefion: 1, On the 
~ Son of God, the Saviour of the World, according - to 
_ Fobn’s Gofpel: .2. On, the Spirit of Chriftianity : 
3. On Religion, Opinions, and Rites.**8vo. Imported by 
Efcher. | ve 7 


In thefe three treatifés, an eminent writer continues to 
give his fentiments on the moft important fubjecs -of reli- 
gion; and ‘Trinitarians, Arians, Socintians,' myftits, en- 
thufiafts, all will rife up in battle againft him. But they 
cannot contend with him; for he will not wage war with 
any. Argument and fyllogifm, difputes on words, and ve- 
hemence of expteffion, are entirely loft on one whofe great 
drift it is ‘to exhibit, chriftianity as an enlivening principle 
of ‘action, not a theme for difputation—as a fubject intelli- 
gible to the meaneft capacity, yet efcaping the fubtilties of 
the moft leatned—a doétrine influencing the heart, correét- 
ing and improving the temper, and infpiring the breaft 
with love to God and all mankind. 

Before M. Herder enters upon his fubject, he inveftigates 
the character of St. John’s gofpel, as differing from the rett, 
and makes thefe obfervations. wig 

‘ The great end of our evangelift is to give the true 
fenfe of the expreffions, the Son of God, and to thew how, as. 
faviour of the world, ;he gives everlafting life. The apo- 
ftles did not efteem themfelves called or authorifed to intro- 
duce new doétrines ; but it was their bufinefs to build upon 
thefe expreffions, ufed’ by Chrift himfelf, as upon a rock. © 
St. John ‘has done the fame thing in his gofpel. Would any 
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one, on this account, call it dogmatical? It may be fo; 
yet it explains no new doétrine, and is employed on the 
fingle ancient chriftian dogma. Would any perfon call jit 
polemical? Let it be remarked, that it defends, and does 
not attack. It contends with weapons of love and convic- 
tion, not with the frefh-tharpened arrows of prefumption. 
The prudence of grey hairs di€tated it, not the rafhnefs of 
youth. Would any one call it a fpiritual gofpel? It may 
be fo; but the other gofpels are not carnal: they alfo con- 
tain the living words of Chrift, and are founded upon the 
fame rock of faith. St. John, by his. gofpel, would not 
— them, but would explain, ftrengthen, complete 

em. 

‘ This gofpel (he adds) is a complete work, compofed 
upon a fixed plan, in exaé order, with ftudied regularity 
in all its parts; and it is ratified within and without by the 
feal of truth.’ 


The firft eighteen verfes of the gofpel- in queftion occupy 
a confiderable degree of our author’s attention. Theie 
verfes have been, for many ages, fubjeéts of contention ; 
and the contenders ftood in need of the remark that this 
‘is a gofpel of peace, not a mandate againft heretics, or 
a formulary of the inquifition.’ The plain fignifications of 
the words are to be examined. John thought in Hebrew, 
and wrote in Greek. We muft look to Hebrew metaphors, 
to Hebrew writings, to underftand his terms. The fyftems 
of Plato, of Zoroafter, and the Gnoftics, will lead us igto 
error. This is clearly pointed out by an examination of the 
three fyftems ; and t! 2g of Cerinthus, Saturninus, Bafilides, 
and. Valentinian, are alfo inveftigated. M. Herder now 
gives his own mterpretation, which agrees with the lead~ — 
ing featu~e in the religion of the Jews—that there is only one 
felf-exiftent being, Jehovah, the true God ; that the phrafe 
Son of God can be taken only in a moral fenfe; that the in- 
vifible God, was prefent in his fon, who was to mankind the 
fpeaking God. ‘ He was’ not only the inmoft interpreter 
vf the divinity, but his all-active organ to revive in the 
human race the god-like dignity, for which he was created.’ 
‘This interpretation leads our expofitor to fome remarks on 
fathers, on councils and canons ; and he has put the follow- 
ing addrefs into the mouth of John. 

¢ My beloved, we require net thefe things. My dos- 
trine and that of my brethren, concerning our Chrift, were 
fimple and ae Co Without him we knew not God ; 
we looked up to Chrift as to one through whom God re- 
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vealed himfelf. When God had fpoken for a long time by 
the mouth of the wife men and the prophets, he fpake to us. 
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by his fon. ‘This fon had only one notion of God, that of 
father, from which he derived every thing relative, either 
by knowledge or aétion, to the falvation of mankind. Of 
himielf he had. only one idea, that of fon, who was to obey 
and imitate his father. Of man alfo, he had only one notion, 
that he is a fallen creature, to whom, however, there is.a 
higher deftiny, by which mankind will become a happy fa- 
mily of brethren, a godlike race. Our notion alfo of the 
fon was clear: we laved and honoured the father in the 
fon 5. and we looked upon the fon as our brother.’ 


Several miracles, aétions, and difcourfes of our Saviour 
are now examined} all of which, according to M. Herder, 
were related by the evangelift for the purpofe of proving in 

-what fenfe Jefus was the faviour of the world; and it is 
from our ignorance of thofe times that we cannot, on this 
plain conftruction, give an account of every fyllable in this 
gofpel. The trinity of modern times is not to be found in 
it. * God (fays our author) is in Chrift ; Chrift is infepa- 
rably in active community, through the fpirit, in his own 
difciples : this is St, John’s trinity, as intelligible as heart- 
felt.’ , 

The queftion, of the ufe of this gofpel to us, is arifwered 
in a fatisfactory manner ; and in this, as well as in the othr 
parts of the work, though we cannot in every inftance 
agree with the author's interpretations, we highly approve 
his mode of inveftigation. He looks to {cripture alone for 
the explanation of fcripture: he rejects all metaphyfical 
{peculations, he is filled with the nobleit ideas of the wifdom 
and goodnefs of God ;, and, with him, .chriftianity is not a 
mere exercife of the reafoning principlé, but a cordial fenfe 
of the love of God toward mankind, exemplified in oe 
Chrift to be the faviour of the world. Every thing whic 
oppofes that love, whether from ambition, felf-intereft,* or 
the intereft of the church, is anti-chriftian; and’ the pre- 
vailing idea throughout the work is, that God is love, 
and that chriftians ought to love each other. 

The fpirit of chriftianity is inveftigated in a fimilar 
manner. ‘The meaning of the word ave is examined 
with care; and the ideas eatertained by the ancient He- 
brews when this term (or a correfponding word in their 
language) was ufed, are explained with propriety. Hence 
the ufe of the term amongft the early chriftianS is recon- 
ciled with its original meaning. oo 
In treating of religion and its dogmas, our author well 
diftinguifhes between the principle that affects the heart, and 
the {cience derived fromi the accurate inveftigation of the 
phrales or fentences of Pe He does not think it'unim- 
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ortant to have the creed accurate; but to digeft it in fuch 
a form of words as will fuit every one, feems to him im- 
poflible, and fuperfluous even if it were poffible. The dif- 
criminating mark of a chriftian is to believe that Jefus is 
the Chrift, the Son of God, the faviour of the world: the 
other points, if introduced fo as to deftroy the bonds of love 
which ought to fubfift among chriftians, are marks of devi- 
ation from the chriftian charaéter. Hence it appears that 
the fyftem of religion is very fimple. “There may be fects, 
there maybe differences of opinion, without breach of cha- 
rity ; ae while each is convinced in his own mind of the 
rectitude of his intentions, and of his defire of arriving at 
the truth, he cannot be far from the right path. But if, 
with this rectitude of intention, and earneft defire of appro- 
ving himfelf a member of Chrift’s community, the zeal of 
any one fhould carry him to the excefs of impofing a fingle 
article of his creed on another, or of interfering in any way 
whatever beyond fpiritual love and perfuafion, he fwerves 
from the religion of Chrift, becomes carnal, throws: himfelf 
out of fpiritual communion, and, till he repents of fuch a 
crime, is an alien from the gofpel, a flave to the maxims of the 
world. In this and other. parts of the work, fentiments are 
delivered very different from thofe which generally prevail ;. 
and we fhall feleét one, as a farther fpecimen of our author’s 
manner.—Qn the modern notions of the devil he is particu- 
Jarly fevere; and he reprobates the fyftem, as a philofophica] 
diaboliad, invented to do honour to the evil principle.— 
© Where (fays he) is it written that Satan, as a being of 2 
higher order, can take away enjoyment from: any earthly 
and bodily object, conftitute himfelf the fole proprietor of 
gll the goods of the earth, and, in {pite’of the good principle, 
erect a kingdom of fin, to which all men fprung from Adam 
muft ‘be fubjeéted? Where is it recorded, that the good 
principle, on account of its lawful pretenfions to dominion 
over mankind, fecured itfelf by the ereétion of a ftatutable 
government, and for this reafon formed the Jewith ftate ? 
Where is it written that Satan offered to fefus, as a feem- 
ingly dangerous rival, to make him a partner of his king- 
dom, and, when this offer was rejected, not only deprived 
him, as a ftranger and an intruder, of whatever could make 
life comfortable, but excited againft him all kinds of trou- 
ble, and perfecuted him to an ignominious death? Méifer- 
able Satan! or rather, in this new philofophical light, 
glorious Satan! how much is afcribed to. thee, that thon 
mayeft enjoy the honour of occafioning the falvayon of 
man! thou art ftill more glorious, fince, according to this 
doétrine, thou dwelleft in human nature as fovereign lord # 
Tt is not then true, that every thing which God created 
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was really good, and that man, according to the expreffion 
of {cripture, was made in the form of Ged. It #s not then 
true, that he loft this form, and that it is the end of reli- 
gion to bring it back to its former purity. It-is not true, 
that this happens when we lay afide the temper corrupted 
by irregular defires. No!. the devil himfelf exifts in us: 
we have a radical depravity which the {cripture knows not, 
but which the philofophy of religion has invented. Accord- 
ing to this philofophy,.the bafenefs of man is not a depar- 
ture from law ; the good inclinations of men in themfelves 
do not fall into diforder; there were no bad habits, no 
growing depravations of our race, from examples, allure- 
ments, or temptations, or from falfe maxims. No! the 
devil has crept'inte us ; and radical evil adheres to us. 


_ © Of what ufe is the high moral law that I give myfelf, 
when another law and a radical power are within me to 
annihilate it? Pure inclination is a mere formulary, while 
the Satan in our nature is the mighty one by whom all our 
defires are enflaved. Even the Jews have not raifed to 
fo great a height their jetzer bara, the bafe quality in men. 
© Dreadful is the power that fuch vifions have over the 
fancy and unguarded heart of thoughtlefs, diffipated men. 
The philofopher who reflects in folitude, can fcarcely re- 
prefent to himfelf the emotions which a mere found per- 
fonified in fport, the radical evil, Satan the fovereign ruler 
of the world, the pofleffor of the human foul, &c. excite in 
thofe men who give way to. fancy. Read the Jewifh 
hiftories, or thofe of barbarous nations. Are you not often 
fhocked at the power of perfonification over lively tem- 
pers, and ftill more at the inclination for reprefenting and 
realifing the thing perfonified? Hence arofe the execrable 
belief in forcerers and witches ; hence the cuftom of im- 
puting to the devil that which arofe from another fource ; 
- hence that negligence in expelling vice, which, by radical 
indolence, we fow and bring up in ourfelves. Nothing 
plants itfelf fo ftrongly as a dream of the imagination. It 
is mixed with what is credible by education, by an inherited 
vey of thinking; it becomes the prejudice of families 
and of nations; and, laftly, it is called common fenfe, 
that is, prevailing folly. ‘Thanks are due to the holy one 
of Nazareth, for difpelling fuch phantoms. We, my bre- 
thren, will not labour to deftroy his work, or introduce 
into his religion a phantom which may baffle the aim of all 
religion,’ | ‘ 
‘From the extracts given, our readers will not be at.a Jofs 
in forming their opinion of the ftyle and fentiments of an 
author who is very popular in his own country, and whel¢ 
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work is evidently formed to correct the eevee thea- 


logy with which Germany was over-run. For above two 
hundred years the Lutherans, the Calvinifts, and the Ca- 
tholics, have in that country been vying with each other 
in, producing large works to eftablith their refpective opi- 
nions, and have been perfecuting each other on a variety of 
fubjects of little or no importance, while the plain fenti- 
ments of religion, as acting on the temper and difpofition, 
feem to haye been either neglected or mifunderftood. The 
aim of this work is to reclaim men to a better mode of 
thinking, to teach them that faith is better than fpeculation, 
and love fuperior to both. At.a time when the contending 

arties are attacked by a foreign enemy, and infidelity threat- 
ens all with indifcriminate ruin, they will be more inclined 
to liften to the foothing accents of the gofpel, to inquire 
into the real natyre of thofe opinions which keep them at vari- 
ance with each other, and to explode what has been introduced 
into the church by folly, ignorance, or fraud; and having 
their minds no longer diltracted by human inventions, they 
may, both by their principles and aétions, lead even infidels 
to better notions of the chriftian faith. If this fhould be 
the effect of the work before us, it, will give great joy to 
all who have a regard for chriftianity, or q due fente of 
religious and moral duties. . 
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Hiftoire de la République Frangaife, depuis la Séparation de 
la Convention Nationale, fea la Conclufion de la Paix 
entre la France et ? Empereur; par Antone Fantin Des 
Odsards, Citoyen Frangats. Paris, 4798. 

Hiftory of the French Republic, from the Diffolution of the 
National Convention, to the Conclufion of Peace between 
France aud the Emperor. 2 Vols. 8vo, 325. fewed. Im- 
ported by De Bolte... 


To write a hiftory of the French revolutign, the greateft 
event of modern times, may be deemed an arduous tafk. 
M. Des-Odoards, however, was not difcouraged from the 
attempt by any confiderations of trouble or difficulty; and, 
as he had prepared himfel!f for the undertaking, by engaging 
in the compofition of former volunies of Gallic hittory, he 
thought himfelf fully competent to the profecution of an 
extended tafk of the fame kind. He therefore publifhed a 
¢ Philofophical Hiftory of the French Revolution, from the 
Convocation of the Afflembly of the Notables, to the Diffo- 
fution of the Convention:? ‘ Fhat work having met with a 
favourable reception, he has been induced to continue it; 
tuxd the fequel is now under our eye, 
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This part of the hiftory is introduced by a juft reproba- 
tion of the atrocities of the Robefpierrian {way ; and fome 
remarks follow, on the ftate of the public mind at the ceffa- 
tion of the fanguinary ‘yitem. 

When the conftitution of the year 1795 began to take 
effet, beth the jacobins and royalifts were diligently em- 
ployed in oppofing it, the former being inftigated by a ha- 
tred of all regular government, the latter by a deteftation 
of republicaniim. ‘The true republicans were the objects 
of the malice and invective of thofe two parties, which, 
while they hated each other, agreed in one point—that of 
harafling inceflantly the _new rulers of the nation. The 
jacobins were the more powerful of the two factions, as 
they had rifen on the ruins of the royalifts, and had becom¢ 
proprietors of the confiicated eftates of the privileged or- 
ders. ‘The changes which appeared in. many of thefe ob- 
noxious men are compared by our hiftorian with the me- 
tamorphofes defcribed by Ovid. ‘ Thofe vile robbers and 
aflaffins, thofe filthy fans-culottes, with ftraight black hair, 
ferocious eyes, hideous afpect, and infolent demeanour, were 
transformed, as it were by enchantment, into polite gentle. 
men, or rather into affected coxcombs. ‘Their rags and 
wretched accommodations were replaced by rich appare] 
and coftly furniture: inftead of walking with thick knotted 
fticks, they rode in elegant carriages ; and the barns in 
which they concealed their thefts under the veil of pre- 
tended indigence, wert changed into magnificent palaces. 
A groom occupied the hotel which had belonged to a duke ; 
a a valet found himfelf incommoded even in the habita- 
tion of a prince.’ | 

After the mention of fome fanguinary difturbances in the 
fouth of France, particularly at Marfeilles, the writer en- 
ters upon aimilitary details. The affair of Quiberon arrefts 
his attention for fome time. He will not allow that the 
neglect of a fcrupulous obfervance of the terms of the ca~ 
pitulation, granted to the royalifts of la Vendée, occafioned 
a renewal of infurrection, That, he fays, was a mere pfe- 
tence: * the real caufe may be traced to the perfidious art 
with which the Englith miniftry kindled on every occafion 
the revolutionary fie that devoured France.’ ! 

From his account of the Quiberon expedition, we will 
tranflate fome paflages relative to the termination of the 
enterprife. After the recovery of fort Penthiévre by the 
republicans, ‘ the Chouans commanded by Puyfaye, em- 
barking in flat-bottomed boats, difperfed themfelves over 
the main land. The emigrants rallied under the conduct 
of Sombreuil, and sapies by their refiftance, to give 
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their wives and children an opportunity of taking refuge 
in the Englifh veffels. One half oftheir corps, however, 
pafled over to the army of general Hoche, declaring their 
attachment to the republican government. \ ‘The camp be- 
ing forced, thofe who were driven from it re-affembled up- 
on a rock at the extremity of the peninfula. The me 
marched againft them in three columns. ‘Two of thefe 
went to the right and left, near the fea, to cut off their re- 
treat; while the central column advanced upon their front 
with a formidable apparatus of artillery. At this time, many 
women and children, eagerly throwing themfelves into the 
chaloupes, perifhed in the hazardous attempt, prefenting a 
melancholy fpectacle amidft the horrors of war.—Several 
Englifh corvettes had ftationed themfelves very near the 
fhore, not only to obftruct the operations of the republi- 
cans, but alfo to favour the embarkation of the fugitives. 
The vanquifhed, fending forth: cries of defpair, fignified a 
defire of capitulation. General Hoche ordered them to lay 
down their arms. While they were holding a parley, it 
was obferved that fome chiefs were taking advantage of the 
occafion to go on board. The fire of the French artillery 
inftantly re-commenced ; and the emigrants, having only 
the aJternative of being drowned or pierced with the bayonet, 
furrendered at difcretion.” _— | 


The author mentions, that he had feen an account pub- 
lifhed in England, in which it was -afirmed, that the emi- 
grants received a promife of being treated as prifoners of 
war. This aflertion he controverts on ftrong grounds, 
particularly alleging the extremity to which thofe unfor- 
tunate men were reduced, placed as they were between 
fire and water ; a fituation in which they could not pre- 
fume to infift upon terms, though an humane enemy, it 
might be thought, would have granted favourable con- 
ditions. 

Of the Vendéan chiefs, Charette and Stofflet, he thus 
fpeaks. ‘ Charette, whofe intelligent and active fpirit fuf- 
tained for feveral years a very difficult war, was of an ane 
cient parliamentary family at Rennes, which performed an 
important part in the affair of La-Chalottais, in the reign 
of Louis XV. It is probable that, if he had beenfppointed 
deputy to the conftituent affembly, the defire gf being re- 
venged upon the court would have thrown lfm among the 
minority of the nobles who coalefced with the commons, 
Intereft and ambition made him the leader of a party. . His 
age amounted to thirty years: he was of a: moderate fta- 
ture, had a refolute look and a martial air, and was unpo- 
lifthed in his manners.-——Stofiet had much more influence 
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over the minds of the Vendéans, than Charette; and he is 
faid to have been, in concert with a prieft named Catheri- 
neau, the firft author of the war of la Vendée. He had aéted 
as chief huntfman to the .count de Maulevrier ; and he led 
the peafants to battle as he would his dogs to a boar-hunt. 
‘The contempt in which he affected to: hold the nobility, 
his bold demeanor and _ boaftful difpofition, gave him a de- 
gree of perfonal authority which Roche-Jaquelin, Beau- 
champ, Delbée,.Lefcure, and other commanders of the 
Chouans ahd Vendéans could never obtain: but he did not 
equal thofe chiefs in military talents,’ 


A copious hiftory is given of the tranfactions of the Ita- 
lian campaign in 1796, Buonaparte, the director of that 
campaign, feems to be the favourite hero of this writer, 
who extels his penetration, his ‘intrepidity, prefence of 
mind, and martial fkill, applauds his affability and eafinefs 
of accefs, and {peaks in a high {train of his extraordinary 
influence over his army. Some exaggerations appear in the 
narrative of the circumftances attending the fuccefs of the 
French beyond the Alps; but fuch partiality is not very 
furprifing. 

Various military details are followed by an account of 
the affairs of Corfica. The conduc of Paoli is cenfured as 
perfidious towards the French, who had reftored him with 
honour to his native country; and it is affirmed, that his 
partiality to the Englifh met with that neglect which his 
treachery deferved. MM. Fantin fays with a {neer, ‘ If Paoli 
found the Englith lefs generous, and lefs willing to confide 
in him, than the French were, he ought to have reflected 
that a nation of traders know how to calculate, and that, by 
having, in their favour, abufed the confidence repofed in 
him by the French, he had put them on their guard againft 
fimilar perfidy.’ 

Of the ftate of the interior of France, in the fourth year 
of the republic, ending in September 1796, the hiftorian 
prefents us with a fketch. Difcord and animofity, it ap- 
pears, ftill prevailed in a high degree. Many of the pro- 
yinces were agitated with alarming commotions; and the 
towns exhibited the rage of party, and the diftractions of 
conflicting opinions. The roads were inféfted with ban- 
ditti; and a general want of order and tranquillity perplexed 
and difgraced the government. 

Among the parties of that time, four were diftinctly 
marked. Thefe were, the republicans who were attached 
to the conftitution of the year 1795; thofe who wifhed to 
reftore that of the year 1793; the more moderate politi- 
cians who preferred a limited monarchy ; and, laftly, the 
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-the chief encouragement of the party to tho 
machinations, or to that regular confpiracy (for he agreés 
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advocates for the full re-eftablifhment of the old régime. Of 
thefe parties, the firft had a manifeft fuperiority. 

The confpiracy of Babeuf is not placed by our author in 
the cleareft light: but he affirms, that the contrivers of it 
intended to murder all the members of the directory, fome 
of the legiflators, the minifters and various fubordinate of- 
ficers, to pillage the metropolis, and proclaim the conftitu- 
tion of 1793. ; 

Reverting to the incidents of the war, M. Fantin cir- 
cumftantially defcribes the celebrated retreat of Moreau. 
He then i the expedition of Hoche againft Ireland. 
The number of foldiers that accompanied this general, 
amounted, he fays, to 15,000; and the fleet confifted of 22 
fhips of the line, befides fmaller veffels. ‘* This fleet (he 
adds), braving the fea in its utmoft fury, carried the French 
warriors into the bay of Bantry. Never before did repub- 
lican energy fo daringly difplay itfelf; and, though the in- 
ceffant rage of winds baffled the well-concerted fcheme, the 
boldnefs of the enterprife muft have convinced the Englith 
how much they had reafon to dread the efforts of a people 
whofe proje&s nothing could check but fuch obftacles as 
were abfolutely infurmountable by human force.’—He does 
not mention the lofs of any one.of the fhips employed in 
this expedition, but affirms, that they all re-entered the 
road of Brett. 

The progrefs of Buonaparte in Italy, the victories ob- 
tained at Arcole and Rivoli, the reduétion of Mantua, and 
the feifure of fome of the provinces of the ecclefiaftical 
ftate, are fucceflively recounted. The contefts between the 
republicari general and the archduke Charles, and the fuc- 
cefs which intimidated the latter into an affent to prelimi- 
naries of peace, are afterwards particularifed. 

‘The ariftocratic plot which was difcovered in January, 
1797, is detailed at greater length than it deferved. The 
mal-contents who were pronounced guilty, were not capi- 
tally punifhed; and we may therefore prefume, that their 
criminality was not deemed very atrocious, or that the con- 
{piracy was not fully proved. 

_ The next fubje&t is the revolution of Venice, on which 
no new light appears to be thrown. We may extend the 
fame remark to the account of the revolution of Genoa. 

The indulgence fhown to the royalifts who were tried 
for the laft-mentioned plot, is reprefented by M. Fantin as 
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with the dire&tory in maintaining that a grand plot had 
really been formed), which led in its eonfequehces to the 


‘triumph of the republican caufe, He animadverts on the 
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eonduét of the legiflative majority, as being calculated to 
favour the aims of the anti-republican faction; and does not 
condemn, as he ought to have done, the unjuftiffable treat- 
ment of the fuppofed delinquents who were banifhed with- 
out trial. 

At the conclufion of the work, the writer boafts of the 
flourifhing ftate of the republic, and exprefles his  confi- 
dence in the permanency of the new government. Upon 
the whole, we may allow fome merit to M. Fantin ; but it 
is merely that of mediocrity. Many parts of his perSorms 
ance feem to have been haftily compiled: the mode of nar- 
ration is rarely elegant or energetic ; and the remarks are, 
in general, of the ordinaty caft: but the work is far from 
being deftitute of utility or entertainment. 





Effar fur les Maladies Phyfiques et Morales des Femmes, par 
- te Cit. Boyveau Leffecteur, Medecin, Proprietaire du Rob 
Anti-fyphilitique, Fe. Paris. . 


Effay on the Phyfical and Moral Diforders of Women, by the 
a Boyveau, Proprietor of the Anti-fy ile Fai 


or Syrup. S8vo. 6s, Boards. Imported by De Boffe. 


We obferve, in this performance, an affectation of deli- 
cacy, fenfibility, and humanity; qualities of which the ap- 
pearances are fo often employed by phyficians, th large 
cities, to captivate the attention and fecure the good 
offices of the weak and trifling part of both fexes ; but. fuch 
arts, though frequently fucceisful, degrade both the prac~ 
titioner and his fcience. The profeiied object of the eflay 
js to inftruct women in the fundamental principles of pa- 
thology and medicine ; but the real defign feems to be to 
obtain, at an eafy rate, a little popularity, and perhaps to 
promote the fale of the ‘ Rob Anti-fyphilitique ;” for many 
diforders are attributed to a fyphilitic fomes lurking in the 
conftitution, for which the ufe of fuch a remedy mutt be 
obvious. The author’s attempt at popularity, however, 
does not wholly depend on thefe circumitances. He will 
foon be the favourite of the elder fcholars of every female 
feminary ; for he recommends eafly marriage in terms 
which we cannot with propriety tranflate. We fhall ex- 
tract, however, a few lines from the end of that chapter 
which treats of refrigerants, fuppofed to check defire. 


* Why fhould amorous inclinations be checked by medi- 
cine, when philofophy alone can regulate them ?—Muft 
& woman become ftupid, to be the -esnament of her fex ; 
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and cannot fhe render herfelf dear to the Governor of the 
Univerfe, without injuring her body and enervating her 
underftanding? Continence, in an unmarried ftate, is 
effential to a woman who refpects herfelf; but to prolong 
it by dangerous means to a period when it is no longer 
a virtue, 1s deftruétion to her conftitution, and an infult to 
nature.’ 7 

Our author notices the principal writers of every age 
who have written on the difeafes of women; and then con- 
fiders, under the title of ‘ Phyfical relations,’ the drefs, 
food, &c. of perfons of that fex. ‘ Moral influences’ re- 
{pect the paflions moft confpicuous in females ; fear, cre- 
dulity, extreme fenfibility, &c, . 

The 5t# and 6th chapters relate to the conftitution and 
difeafes of women, from the time of puberty to that -of 
marriage, and alfo after the contraction of that union, ~ 

The 7th and 8th chapters contain the advice ne- 
ceflary in the laft period of female difeafes, and fome in- 
ftructions to women refpecting fyphilitic affetions. In 
thefe chapters there is undoubtedly much. found and ju- 
dicious advice : that which relates to the difeafes which 
forbid the conjugal connexion, deferyes much attention: 
what relates to geftation is alfo juft and proper: but we 
will felect a {fpecimen from fome part of more general im- 
portance. 

© It is a prevailing opinion, that, in warm climates, the 
fex is moft favoured by nature; and, in fupport of it, 
the beautiful forms of the Georgian, the Perfian, and other 
eaftern females, are adduced. But I am not fpeaking of 
beauty. I am only confidering that vigorous conftitution, 
without which beauty is as tranfitory as grace. In this 
refpect, it is allowed that the women of the North have, 
in general, great advantages over thofe of the South. The 
exercife which preferves the former, would enervate their 


- rivals. ‘Though thefe are more lively, yet, from the relaxa- 


tion occafioned by heat, they would foon lofe that appe- 
tite which is the principle of life in all animated nature, 
were it not conftantly irritated by the ufe of aromatic 
chocolate, as in Spain, and fpices, as in the Eaft and the 
Antilles. 

“It muft alfo be remarked, that, in warm climates, wo- 
men, to recruit their exhaufted powers, find fleep more par~ 
ticularly receflary than it is in colder regions. This 
fhortens the period of their activity, and confequently their 
career. In hot countries, it 1s remarked, that beauty tog 
foon fades, and pafies away like its brilliant image, a 
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flower ; that the impulfe to love is extreme, and that its 
excefles are moft dangerous. 

‘ What, would clearly fhow, that nature has not placed 
her moft finifhed productions in the Tropics, is, that the 
women, there, are lefs fruitful. It is not the fame in the 
North, whence the Cimbri,, the Goths, and the fwarm of 
conquerors that deftroyed the Roman empire, proceeded, 
There, with refpeét to population, nature feems to have 
difplayed her energy ; it was juftly called, by Jornandes, 
officina humani generis. I am, however, inclined to 
think that beauty and health, conjoined, are found neither 
in the North nor in the South: extremes are injurious to 
both. ‘The temperate zone of our hemifphere feems moft 
favourable to the female fex; fince nature {miles in three 
feafons; and, even in winter, the cold is calculated to pre- 
lerve the tone, reftore weaknefs, and check contazion. 

©‘ The moft favourable fituation for finding the pre- 
cious gifts of nature feems to be in an habitation where 
the neighbouring mountains break the moft piercing winds, 
and ftop every peftilential contagion. Shropfhire, a county 
of Great-Britain, is defervedly commended as the moft 
healthy fpot in the three kingdoms, where all the men are 
of a robuft frame, and the women vigorous. It was there 
that ‘Thomas Parr lived to the age of 152; whofe body 
was found by Hervey in a found ftate, except that the 
brain was much offified. In the fame line of falubrity, we 
may place our iflands of Hyeres; that part of the canton 
f Berne, which, flanked by mount Jura, rifes over the 
lake of Geneva ; and, above all, the Bannat of Temes- 
war, where, in the middle of this century, there were 30 
eld men, 15 of whom were almoft 100, and others above’ 
that age.’ 


This volume is agreeably written, and the advice which 
it contains is falutary. We only regret that the language 
is fometimes too warm, and may occafion thofe injuries 
which the precepts might otherwile prevent. 
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Voyage @ la Guiane & ad Cayenne, fait en 1789 & quelques 
Années fuivantes, par L, M. B. Armateur. Paris. 1798. 


Travels in Guiana and Cayenne, in 1789, and fome following 
Years. 8vo. 7s. fewed. Imported by De Boffc. 


On examining the continent of America in a map, we 
find its oppofite fhores approach ; and the fea feems nearly to 
divide it at the ifthmus of Darien. It foon, however, again 
expands ; and the coaft trends northward and to the eaft. 
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Its diréction'is afterwards to the fouth. The coaft-of Gui- 
ra is in this part, and extends from the river Oronoque to 
the northern point of Brafil: inland, the territory reaches the 
north-eaftern borders of Peru. ‘The vaft mountainous chain, 
which is almoft the vertebral chain of the American con- 
tinent, runs in moft parts near the weftern coaft ; and thofe 
elevations which are the fource of Cook’s fiver, run in 
their principal direction to the weft of the Allegany moun- 
tains, are wafhed by the fea at Panama, and form the con- 
fines of Peru and. Chili very near the Pacific. The land 
which forms Guiana feems to have been gained from the 
fea. It is not improbable that the boundartes of this coun- 
trv, the Oronoque on the north, and the river of Amazons 
on the fouth, with the intermediate rivers of Oyapoco, 
Apronago, and Marauny, have driven back the Atlantic, 
and produced, by the accumulation of foil brought from the 
mountains, this part of the continent. What ftrengthens 
the fuppofition is, that the whole of this region is flat, and 
the rivers fall from a flight elevation, rolling their muddy 
ftreams with very little velocity. The fea feems to have 
burft on the continent, leaving the higheft hills uncovered 
to form the different iflands; while fome others feem to 
have arifen from volcanic eruptions. This we colleé from the 
different conftruction of thefe mountains, fome being of the 
original granite, and fome volcanic. Guiana may have 
been gained from the fea in confequence of the change 
which occafioned the formation of the gulf of Mexico; 
for the current which pafles weftward into the gulf, again 
rufhes with great force to the north and eaft, fo as to form, 
.the ftream which has not loft its force and direétion even 
at the banks of Newfoundland. The coaft of Guiana is 
therefore in the eddy; and the fea is, of courfe, liable to 
be driven back by the rivers. | 
Having endeavoured, in this detail of philofophical geo- 
graphy, to explain the probable formation of this part of 
the continent of America, we fhall attend more particularly 
to our author. He early treats of the river of the Ama- 
zons, the moft remarkable ftream in the new world: Its 
fource is in the Andes; and it is faid to be navigable for 
boats of fome burthen, above 2000 miles. Numerous rivu- 
Jets form the firft ftream, which receives’ a great acceffion 
from Rio, Negro, fo called from the dark hue of &s waters. 
Thefe rivers unite with a fullen dignity, as if difdaining to 
be indebted to each other, and continue to flow ten or twelve 
leagues in the fame channel with little union of their ftreams. 
~ “Phe Oronoque rifes among the mountains which feparate 
Peru from New Grenada, and is remarkable for its depth. 
It is, in many parts, from 60 to roo fathoms: deep: it 
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continues to fwell five months, and decreafes in an cquat 
period, remaining atits higheft flood and loweit ebb refpec- 
tively for one month, thus completing the year in its revo- 
lution. It is alfo affirmed, that every twenty-five years the 
greateft increafe is two feet and a half above the fall of the 
twenty-four preceding yeats. In the moft contracted part 
of its bed, it feems to rife 120 feet. It is navigable only 
about 35 leagues 3 and, in this fhort courfe, it is interrupted 
by three cataracts. 

From the defcription of the trees and plants which grow 
oy the banks of the Oronoque, or its tributary rivers, we 
fhall extract the author’s account of the properties of the 
palm-tree. ‘This ufeful tree, he remarks, fupplies all the 
wants of the people in its neighbourhood. 

_ © They draw from it, by incifion, a whitith fluid, which 
has a fweet and pleafant tafte, and, in a few days, becomes 
fpirituous. In the opening thus made, while any of the 
juice remains, white worms are found, which refemble but. 
ter, and furnifh a pleafing nutritious food, when the difguft, 
which their appearance excites, is conquered. When the 
wounded part furnifhes no more worms, it is filled with a 
fpongy mafs, which contains a kind of. farina, refembling 

ne ftarch: of this fubftance tolerable bread is: made; but 
it is fo heavy, as to.difagree with thofe who are not accu 
tomed to it. The-fruit confifts of large round dates ; the 
pulp is a pleafant food, and the date alfo contains an efculent 
kernel, Of the planks of this. tree, the natives build their 
huts, covering thena with the leaves, From the leaves alfo 
they fpin,a kind of hemp, of which they make cords; and 
they ufe the bark for making chefts and boxes of different 
kinds,’ 

From the account of the quadrupeds we fhall felett the 
obfervations. upon. the ante, which the Spaniards call the 
great beaft. ‘ Fhe ante has little refemblance to the qua- 
drupeds of Europe. It lives. equally well in water and on 
land. It is as large as a mule; its feet are fhort and dif 
proportioned to, its fize, and are terminated by four claws. 
Its head is like that of a hog; but, between its eye-brows, 
is a bone, with which it ftrikes and beats down an enemy. 
The tiger watches this animal, and {prings on it behind, 
If the country is.clear, the ante is certainly deftroyed; but, 
if there are trees or bufhes.in the way, they are fatal to the 
tiger ; for the, ante rufhes into the thickeft part of the wood, 
audits, adverfary is, ina moment, dafhed or torn in pieces.’— 
This animal has by naturalifts. been. called the ant-bear, and, 
is fuppofed to feed. on emmets. It appears to he of a kind 
ketween. the rhinaceros. and hippopetamus. Perhaps the. 
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idea \of its food has been fuggefted from the name, whichy 
however, has no relation to the European infe&. 

We.will alfo introduce the account of the caficufe. 
«Among other extraordinary animals of the countries 
watered by the Oronoque, we. may diftinguifh the caficufe, 
2 kind of cat, without a tail, and with wool refembling the 
down of the caftor. It fleeps all day, and goes out at night’ 
in purfuit of birds and ferpents. It is very gentle, and, 
when brought into the houfe, never quits its place through 
the whole day; but, at night, begins its excurfions. It 
pufhes its tongue, which is long and fmall, into we t aper= 
ture; and, if it, goes to a bed, where any one is fleeping 
with his mouth open, it never fails to. examine this aper- 
ture alfo.’ 


Of the bat he fays,: that it may be ranged with the birds. 
“ It is a very dangerous animal in this country. There are’ 
two forts: the fmaller differ little from‘thofe of Europe; 
the larger are nearly of the fize of a pigeon, and are hideoufly 
ugly. Both {pecies fly about all night, to pierce, with the 
very fine point of their tongue, the fkins of men or other 
animals whom they find fleeping, and to. fuck their blood. 
If thofe who fleep do not cover their whole body, they are 
wounded ;:and, fhould a vein be opened,:they pafs imper- 
ceptibly from the arms of fleep into thofe of death; for the 
air, agitated by the wings of the bat, refrefhes the fleeper, 
and makes his flumber more profound.’ 


Our readers will here fee‘the origin of the German fu- 
peritition refpecting vampires. Since the author mentions 
the wound'as being made by'the point of the tongue, there 
is great reafon to fuppofe that the blood is drawn by fuc- 
tion, without any real divifion of the fkin. The fleep, 
therefore, is lefs likely to be interrupted. 

Accounts of fifh, ferpents, &c. follow; but, as we have not, 
room for the many very extraordinary narratives, which 
occur in this part of the work, we fhall felect.fome of the 
fhortefi. | 7 Es 

‘ The guaricotos are very voracious, and particularly 
ford of human flefh. It is the fmell of the blood that at- 
tracts them ; and perfons who have not the flighteft fcratch,. 
need not fear {wimming among them, if they can avoid the 
fardinas-bravas, which accompany the guaricotos. “Fhefe 
little animals, which -have a long red tail, are fo.trouble- 
fome and greedy, that they fix immediately on the fkin to 
bite ; and the firft drop of blood which they draw, tempts: 
the guaricotos to affail and devour the man. ; 

‘ Of the different kinds of fetpents, with which the deferts: 
are filled, the buio-is the.moft remarkable. It refembles’ 
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the trunk of a tree, and is covered with mofs, like an old 
log of wood. It is from 15 to 20 feet long, and large in 
proportion. Its motion is almoft imperceptible ; for it can 
fcarcely proceed half a league in a whole day. Its body 
makes an impreffion on the ground, like that of a tree drag- 
ged along. When it hears a noife, it lifts up its head, 
ftretches itfelf, and turns towards its prey, whether it be a 
tiger, a deer, ora man. It then opens its mouth, and emits 
fuch a yenomous vapour as to ftupify and even attrac thofe 
who are within its influence. ‘The only method of pre- 
venting the bad effe&ts of this efluvium is to break, by a 
motion of the hat, the column of tainted air: the enchant- 
ment is then deftroyed, and the perfon is free. On this 
account, the Indians never travel alone. The buio has no 
teeth, and therefore employs a long time in {wallowing its 
prey, which, however, it does not fail to accomplifh, as its 
throat is very large. ‘Thefe animals are very common in 
marfhy and watery places, and often devour the incautious 
hunter or fifherman.’ 


The manners of the inhabitants are nearly thofe of all 
uncivilifed races on the continent of America. They feem 
to be indifferent chriftians ; but, being informed that they 
are to go to heaven, after the termination of this life, they 
are contented to refign it, and, in their eagernefs for the 
enjoyment of promifed felicity, are even willing to be 
buried alive. Br. ‘Bancroft feems to diftruft the account 
of the facrifice of the old women, in the preparation of their 
moft fatal poifon; but the prefent writer, whofe credibility 
we fhall foon examine, gives a full account of the procefs, and 
of the deaths of the fucceffive attendants on the caldron. 


© The Caverres, the moft ferocious and inhuman of thofe 
tribes which inhabit the banks of the Oronoque, prepare a 
- poifon, which is called curare. It is, in no refpeéct, acri- 
monious, but may be tafted and fwallowed with impunity, 
provided there be no wound in the palate or fauces. When 
it touches the fmalleft drop of blood, it congeals the whole 
in a moment; and when a wound is inflicted by an arrow 
dipped in it, however fma}! the fcratch, the man dies be- 
fore he can utter four words. It aéts with equal activity 
on apes, buffaloes, tigers, and lions: if they receive the 
flighteft wound, their death is almoft inftantaneous. It ap- 
pears to’ have no influence when a perfon has falt in his 
mouth ; but its fatal effects almoft always enfue before the 
fpecific can be employed. It is drawn from a root which 
has neither branches nor leaves, concealing itfelf as if con- 
{cious of its malignity. This root grows not, like other plants, 
in common ground, but in the corrupted mafs of ftagnant 
Jakes and ponds. ‘The Indians gather, wafh, and flice it, 
then boil it in large kettles. But, as the procefs is highly 
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dangerous, they employ old women, who, they fay, are th 
no other refpect ufeful. ©Thefe rarely: furvive, and more 
‘rarely refufe the office. One at a time is placed near the 
ftove ; and, when fhe dies, fhe is replaced’ by another, who 
-ufually fhares the fame fate, without any oppofition either 
from herfelf or her relatiyes. . ‘They know that it is the lot 
.of women at their age, and think themfelves honoured, if by 
their death they can ferve their country. When the water 
‘is cold, they prefs out the decoétion, and — boil at, till 
-it has acquired the confiftence of a fyrup. . During the firft 
operation, their ftrength begins to fail, and the fecond kills 
them before they fee its end. Four of thefe victims are fa- 
crificed, before the poifon reaches its perfection: When 
one-third has evaporated, the dying groans of the old woman 
give notice of it. The principal chiefs then try it. A 
flight wound is made in the arm or leg of a child, and the 
.poifon moved towards, without touching, the blood. If it 
.returns inftead of flowing, the procefs is complete ; but, if 
it continues to flow, another old woman is facrificed in the 
farther evaporation.’ 


Other preparations of a fimilar kind are recorded; and, 
by the ftrangenefs of fome of thefe narratives, we were in- 
‘duced to examine the accounts which former writers had 
given of this country and its inhabitants, and to compare 
‘their defcriptions with thofe of our author, In this com- 
-parifon, we did not find any decifive confirmation of his 
‘credibility ; yet, in many. parts, there are traces of what in 
‘the prefent volume is more particularly defcribed; and we 
muft allow, that, if this author has been impofed on, or 
aims at impofing on others, he has the air of confidence 
which generally accompanies truth. Upon the whole, 
though much is marvellous, we fird nothing impoftible; 
and what we know to be true is fo fairly related, that we 
may truft to him in thofe points with which we are leis ac- 
quainted. 

The hiftorical parts of the volume are accurate and com- 
prehenfive ; and the writer has well defcribed the prefent 
ftate both of Dutch and French Guiana, The French divifion 
-extends little more than 100 leagues. If not the moft-fer- 
tile, it is the moft healthy part of the country. ‘The ac- 
count of the climate we {hall tranfcribe. 


* Though this country.is under the line, its heat is nei- 
ther oppreffive nor conftant. Befides the nine months of 
rain and the fucceeding drought, no other change of feafon 
is experienced. Fruit may be gathered in all feafons: fome 
trees offer it fully ripened, while others are in bloom. 
When the fky is not cloudy, and there is no windp the 
dew, which begins to fall at four in the morning, occafions 
a coldnefs that requires additional coveriag. Expofure te 
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this dew, during ‘fleep, is dangerous; for it is fo corrofive, 
as foon to confume a bar of iron. 1 

‘The rainy feafon, or the winter, begins in O€ober. 
It is called the rain of acajou, becaufe this fruit then ripens. 
The rain foon becomes fo copious and conftant, that it. is 
difficult to preferve the furniture, on account of the moif- 
ture. But this is'the time when cattle find the beft paf- 
ture: at this feafon, the rain often continues day and night, 
and comes on with fuch violence, as frequently to cover 
the furface of the earth with water, in the courfe of.an 
hour. Six days, however, fcarcely elapfe, in the whole 
year, without the fun fhining in its greateft fplendour, fo 
that the inhabitants can conitantly work or walk in ele- 
vated places, or thofe which are not marfhy. The rains 
diminifh at the beginning of June, and ceafe about the end 


of July. From this time, to the roth of November, {carcely 


a drop falls; but, in different years and different places, 
there are exceptions to the general rule. It rains lefs in the 
cleared than in the wooded country ; much lefs in Cayenne 
than in the neighbourhood of the Oyapoco; much more in 


Surinam than in the French colonies.’ 


The trees, plants, quadrupeds, &c. of French Guiana 
are afterwards noticed. Methods of improving its com- 
merce, and feveral other topics, are difcufied ; and the man- 
ners of the Creoles and the Indians of that territory are 


‘defcribed. Upon the whole, the work may be read with 


pleafure and. information, and may with advantage be 
brought forward in an Englifh drefs. It is illuftrated with 


various engravings. 
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the importance of the hero’s actions. The victories of 
Hoche;. and the enterprifes planned by him, entitle him to 
the gratitude of republican France, and to the execration of 
her enemies. The prefent biographer has laconically dedi-- 
cated his work to the Eternal Republic; and we have of 
courfe a panegyric. 
commencing his fubject, the author fays, ‘I knew 
little of the perfon of general Hoche when death ftruck 
him; but I well knew his exalted virtues, and 1 partook of 
the inconfolable regret of his friends. Even when my 
mind was lefs under the dominion of grief, the lofs of 
eneral Hoche appeared to me moft great and irreparable. 
But, when my mind recovered the power of contemplating. 
that death in its different afpects, I perceived that it had not 
taken away every thing from my country, becaufe it could 
not take away the ufeful example of the noble aétions of 
the defun&. Then I felt that all of Hoche had not pe- 
rifhed ; and E conceived the projet of re-animating his 
nobler part. The advice of many republicans encouraged 
me in this defign. The information which I could colle& 
at Paris was infufficient. It was neceflary, not only to 
treat my fubjeét witlr truth, but to give my confcience the 
fecurity of truth, to certify by the evidence of my own. 
eyes much of the intelligence which I had received. It was 
neceflary that I fhould fee the great theatre upon which 
Hoche had appeared moft in action. I tranfported myfelf to 
the armies which he had commanded, to behold the veftiges 
of public affiiction, to collect the tears and hear the fighs of 
his cortirades,. to fee the field of his triumphs, and to vifit 
the cottages,, in which (though his victories for a moment 
terrified the inhabitants) he left happinefs. I enquired 
every where;.I inveftigated the character of the man; [ 
conitdered nothing as too minute which tended to develope 
it. I thought that domeftic habits, words, even geftures 
fometimes unperceived by the vulgar, were often the light 
of hiftory and its clue. i fought,, among thofe who were 
neareft to Hoche; the recollections that he had left in their 
minds ; I engaged myfelf, if L may {0 fpeale, in the purfuit 
of his life; and I followed the trace even into the hearts of 
his. enemies.” 


From this extract it will appear, whatever we may think 
of the ftyle of M. Rouflelin, that he poffeffes the proper in- 
duftry of a biographer ;, and the names of Cherin, Grigny, 
Ney, Hedouville, Leveneur, &c. the friends and fellow- 
foldiers of Hoche, whom he thanks far their affiftance, give 
fome degree of authority to the work. 

Lazarus Hoche was born in 1768, at Montreuil, near 
Verfailles. His father was keeper of. the dog-kennel of 
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Louis XV. He was born in the lap of poverty, fays 
Rouflelin ; and what is the fable of Hercules attacked by 
ferpents in his cradle, but the allegory ef a great man 
fhackled in his childhood by the bonds of adverfity? His 
father could give him no education; but his aunt, a green- 
rocer at Verfailles, was fond of the boy, and fent him to 
hool. He afterwards became one of the fupernumerary 
grooms of the royal ftables. 
Finding opportunities of reading fome parts of the works 
of Rouffeau, he was roufed to a fpirit of exertion ; and feve- 
ral novels which fell into his hands contributed to the fame 
effet. He now offered himfelf as a foldier for the Eait- 
Indies; but he was deceived, and found himfelf by a trick 
enlifted in the Gardes Frangaifes. As his figure was 
graceful and portly, and as he was diftinguifhed by his 
uicknefs and intelligence, the grenadiers of the Rue de 
abylone wifhed to have him for their comrade. They 
pointed him out to their commander ; and he was admitted 
into their regiment. The generality of his new companions 
were fuperior to hin in knowledge ; and the future hero of 
the republic was not formed to be contented in inferiority. 
He was in want of books, and had not the means of pur- 
chafing any, as his father was poor, and his pay fmall; his 
own labour, therefore, was his refource. He rofe <arly, 
and fpent the day in working for the gardeners in the 
neighbourhood. of Paris: part of the night he employed in 
embroidering waiftcoats and donnets de police. The 
of his appearance interefted many perfons in his* favour ; 
and his little traffic profpered. Ihe money thus acquired 
was allotted to three weekly ufes—the payment of the 
foldier who did duty for him, the amufements of which he 
partook with his comrades, and the hire of books. 

In the amufements and parties of his fellow-{foldiers, he 
was always the moft cheerful of the company; but amidft 
his gaiety he fet the example of decorum and fobriety. In 
the regiment, his friends were chofen among the braveft: 
‘ The. braveft (he would fay) are the beft.”. There was 
a romantic fidelity in his friendfhips. One of his friends 
having been kiHed in a quarrel between the townfmen and 
the foldiers, he thought revenge his duty, and led on a part 
to fack the houfe where the foldier had fallen. For this of- 
fence he was punifhed with imprifonment ; and when, upon 
his releafe, he returned to the barracks, he was without fhirt 
or ftockings. . His friends joyfully received him, and.de-; 
nounced vengeance againft the informer: ‘It will only 
be an evil the more,’ he replied: * have I not told you 
a hundred times, that mankind are good for very litgle ?? 
The man wha had been Ay ee in his punifhment 
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was afterwards under ‘his command; and he foaded him 
with favours: but it is faid that he feldom mentioned with- 
out teats the wretchednefs to which his confinement had 
reduced him. : 
In this inftance, however laudable he might have thought 
it to revenge the murder of his friend, his punifhment was 
affuredly deferved ; but he fomeiines fuffered under the idle 
tyranny of ‘military power. As he was a ftri@t obferver‘of 
difcipline, it was his pride to do his duty; and, as he knew 
his conduét to be irreproachable, his fpirit revolted againft 
the vexatious authority which he felt ‘to be unjuft.” In thefe 
cafes, he always obeyed with a proud and contemptuous 
filence; and, when fentenced to confinement, would take 
the keys with Jang-froid, and open the prifori-door himfelf. 
Great pains were taken in 1788 to prevent the foldiers 
from imbibing the general and increafing difcontent. It 
was thought prudent to employ them inceflantly, that. 
they might have no leifure to refiect upon what was 
pafling. With this view, a change of tactics was intro- 
duced. Hoche learned fo rapidly, that he was foon ap- 
pointed to teach, and was promoted to the rank of corporal, 


‘ The fcenes of royalifm (fays M.'Rouffelin) which 
m the beginning of the revolution pafled at the king’s 
theatre, will long be remembered. The players then, reject- 
ing the qualities « of men and of citizens to which philofophy 
had ne ewly elevated them, and degrading themfelves even 
below the nothing from which they had been raifed, would 
have made the nation ftoop to the level of their own means 
nefs, would have corrupted the public mind by their eternal 
bowings, and would perpetually b have led the ipectators to 
the feet of royalty, that they might etal br adoration of 
flaves. At one of hele fcenes Legendre was prefent, who 
was then a member of the diftrict of rhe Cordellers, and 
afterwards deputy for Paris. We may imagine what un- 
comfortable feelings he muft have exper ienced, when he fat 
in the pit amidft the repeated cries of Vive ‘le Roi. The 
royalifts, not contented with infulting the patriots by their 
fhouts, wifhed to make them repeat the chorufes of their 
fongs ; and, not being able to m make the voices of their ad- 
verfaries | join in thefe counter-revolutionary ftrains, they at- 
tempted to make them at leaft take off their hats. The 
patriots refifting, the ruffians hired by the royalifts rufhed 
upon the fpeétators who would not become their accom- 
plicés. The latter defended themfelves with courage. A 

reat tumult arofe: every one feifed his enemy ; and many 
hlows were given and received. Hoche was then upon 
aré at the theatre: and he endeavoured to reftore tran- 


guillity, Among thofe who refifted, Legendre miade him. 
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felf remarkable by his boldnefs, and by the vigour and 
dexterity of his ‘movements.’ » Hoche. diftinguifhed him 
above all others ; he faw im him one.of the moi{t mutinous 
difturbers : he immediately feifed him by the collar, called. 
affiftance, and :took: himsito the. corps-de-garde. Some 
minutes.:afterwards,, Legendre was demanded by the citi- 
zens of :his feétion, ‘and. fet at liberty... But he had been 
forced to: yield ‘toxa foldier invefted with the charaéter of 
the law ; and his foul-was. deeply humiliated by the aifront. 
which he had receivedin, the good; cayle. The_firlt ule 
which he made of his liberty was to demand fatisfa@tion for 
the. infult ‘which he-had reeegived. He. ridiculed Hoche, 
accufed him of. holding the bridle of La -Fayette’s white 
horfe, and challenged him.to a duel. Hoche promifed to 
meet him, and repaired to the place appointed. His feconds 
were two of the, French guards; that of Legendre was 
Danton; They began to draw their fwords, ‘ What are 
you goingto dd ?? cried Danton ; * will, he who fhall cut 
the throat of the other believe that he has done right? He 
will only have,committed a crime; and ].declare myfelf 
the avenger. You have both been in.the wrong : embrace 
each other ! Thou, Hoche, tremble at, the thought of fully- 
ing thy.fword with the blood of thy brother! One cay 
thou thalt draw it againit the enemies of thy country ; one 
day it will be the fafety of the republic and thy glory.’ 


Danton fucceeded; and thofe. who intended to fight 
feparated in friendfhip. Legendre became eminent in the 
convention, Hoche in the army: Legendre had forgotten 
Hoche ; but the general had not forgotten Legendre ; and, 
whenever he fent ‘an aide-de-camp to Paris, he exprefsly 
charged him with fome remembrance to his former enemy. 
It was not before they met at the houfe of ‘Tallien on the 
anniverfary of the oth of ‘Thermidor (27th of July) that 
Legendre knew to what circumftance he was indebted for 
thefe attentions from the general,-and recollected in him 
the foldier of the French guards, 

The abilities of Hoche did not long remain in obfcurity, 
His condué at a review recommended him to Servan, then 
minifter of war, who gave him a lieutenant’s commiffion in 
the regiment of Rouergue; and, in June 1792, he left 
Paris to join his regiment at Thionville. He was foon re- 
moved to the army of the Ardennes, which Leveneur com- 
manded during the abfence. of Valence. That force and 
the army of the north were under the orders of Miranda, 
while Valence and Dumouriez were intriguing at Paris. 
Miranda left the troops. without provifions ; anc Leveneur, 
while he was befieging Maeftricht, was thus expofed to 
want. Hoche had been 5s by him for his talents; and 
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he was charged to procure fubfiftence for the foldiers. As 
he honourably diftinguifhed himfelf in this and other fer- 
vices, Leveneur appointed him his aide-de-camp; and, 
when Dumouriez avowed his treafon, Hoche was the bearer 
of the intelligence to Paris. He was now advanced to the: 
rank of ‘adjutant-general ; but he did not affume the title: 
on his return to the army. He loved Leveneur, and called 
him his father; and, when that officer was arrefted by 
order of the commiffioner Levaffeur de la Sarthe, Hoche ex- 
claimed aloud, ‘ Do Pitt and Cobourg then govern France ?” 
A foldier accufed him of faying, that Pitt and Cobourg 
ffiould foon govern France ; and he was delivered over to a 
sevolutionary tribunal then fitting at Douay: but he had 
the fatisfaction of ay has ope : 

In the defence of Dunkirk, his fervices merited farther 
promotion ; and he was nominated chief of brigade. Here 
he conceived the project of invading England or Ireland: 
jt employed his mind when illnefs confined him to his bed ; 
and he communicated the idea to one of the members of the 
committee of public fafety. Being now appointed general 
of brigade, he attacked Nieuport, and was repulfed ; but he 
was one of thofe men who profit by misfortune: he wrote 
to the committee, and fuggefted. that plan of attackirig en 
maffe, to the adoption of which the republic is indebted for 
her glory, and perhaps for her exiftence, - 

‘The rife of Hoche had been rapid; but his talents jufti- 
fied thofe who had promoted him. The ftable-boy of Ver- 
failles became the commander of an army ; and the princes 
of France and of ease fled before him, Landau was 
relieved ; the lines of Weiflenbourg were forced ; and Hoche 
was diftinguifhed among the prefervers of his country. 

Let us now confider him as a lover, A girl of Thion- 
ville had attracted his notice; and he commiffioned one of 
his friends, who knew her family, to demand her in mar- 
riage. * The citizen Dechaux her father (fays our author), 
aftonifhed, and even confounded, at the thought of the 
honour which fo great a general would do him, went to fee 
his future fon-in-law. Hoche embraced him ; and the fol- 
lowing fhort converfation is all the hiftory of his marriage. 

_ Dechaux. The honour which you intend for our fa- 
mily is beyond’ what I and my wife could hope. Our 
daughter is not calculated to be the wife of a general; fhe 
is deftined for a volunteer, a iieutenant, or, at moft, a 
captain. : a 

Hache. Though I am now a republican general, I was 

once a ferjeant. pd 

Dechaux, The refpe&table manner in which we live 
may perhaps make you believe that we have more wealth 

than we really poffeis, 
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Hoche. “You wrong me. It 1s not a portion, but a 
wife, that I feek. — ~ 

Dechaux. Pardon, citizen general, the obfervation which 
IT now make. It is cuftomary, when a perfon propofes 
himfelf as a hufband, that the parents of the woman whom 
he demands fhould receive fome information concerning 
him. 

Hoche, "That information will be fhort and fimple. I 
was born near Verfailles ; my mother died foon after my 
birth; my father is ftill living at Paris; my name is La- 
garus Hoche, and I have been a foldier from the age of 
fixteen, 

Dechaux. But my daughter is very young, not yet fifteen. 

Hlocke. 4% with for a young mind, one that I may form 
myfelf. Your daughter appears to poflefs all the qualities 
which I defire, conclude, citizen Dechaux, from all 
‘your obfervations, that I fhall be your fon-in-law. 

Dechaux. Citizen general, you have taken your father- 
in-law by affaule. 

Hoche. After having heard all your remarks, I have 
only one to make. Is your daughter’s heart at liberty ? 

echaux. I believe fo. 

Hoche. I requeft an hour’s converfation with her, to 
affure myfelf of that point. 

That hour fufficed to convince Hoche that her heart was 
free, and that fhe was difpofed to love him. A few days 
completely determined the affair, and he became a hufband. 

But thefe were the calamitous days of the revolution, 
when thofe men who had aflumed the fupreme power in- 
dulged every mean and wicked pafiion, and exercifed all the 
enormities of tyranny. The ableft and moft active friends 
of liberty were involved in the common danger. Hoche 
had a powerful and unforgiving enemy: it was St.-Juft. 
He had refufed to communicate a particular military plan 
to that commiffioner, becaufe, he faid, fecrely was neceflary. 
St.-Juft was offended: he was alfo difpleafed becaufe, when 
the armies of the Mofelle and Rhine had effected a junc- 
tion, he had wifhed to give the chief command to Pichegru, 
while the other commiffioners infifted on the appointment 
of Hoche. St.-Juft was obliged to yield; but, in his re- 

rts of the fubfequent fucceiles to the convention, he en- 

deavoured to rob Hoclie of his glory; and Pichegru, it is 
faid, meanly fought to appropriate to himfelf the chief 
merit of the exploits. Hoche wrote to the committee of 
public fafety, requefting the members to examine his cor- 
refpondence with Pichegru and his official orders, and 
afcertain who it was ‘that planned and executed thoie im- 
portant actions, 7 
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While only the Englifh journals did juftice’ to this able 
general, St.~-Juft was buty i in plotting his defttuction. He . 
was nominated general of the army of Italy; but, when he 
went to take the command, he was arrefted at Nice. . A 
confinement in the Conciergerie was. the’ reward ‘of his 
fervices. ..Among other books, he had the Epiftles of 
Seneca in prifon: one fentence particularly ftruck him: 
© Non fumus in ullius poteftate, cum mars ii noftra po- 
teftate eft.? It appeared to him worth whole volumes -of 
philofophy ; he called it the whole code of courage, ‘and 
was often heard to fay, that the man was no republican 
who did not cherifh in his heart the refolution of Demag» {u- 
perior to the power of all tyrants. : 

It was not, however, folely in the philo& phy’ of ‘the 
Stoics, that. Hoche foughtconfolation during :his’ imprifon- 
ment.. ‘Lhough he had hitherto been remarkable ‘for tem- 
perance, he now drank to excefs, and, it.as faid, intrigued 
with women,, irreproachable before thei, cotifinement, who 
could find no better comfort. His converfationywas now 
all levity} and:he f{pake in dons-nots,{ ‘There remains a 
Curious paper, ‘written at this time, in which he has de- 
lineated with fome humour the characters | of his fellow- 
prifoners. © . 

The fall of Robe(pierre reftored Hoche to liberty ; ; atl, 
after fome delay, he obtained a command in La Veruée. 
This department, in which fo many generals had failed of 
fuccefs, was to Hoche a new theatre of glory. .He did not 
employ terror alone againit the infurgents: he protected 
the peafants, he conciliated their regard, he hunted down 
Charette, he conquered at Quiberon, and reftored La Vendée 
to tranquillity-and to the republic. 

The expedition to Ireland, the favourite project of Hoche, 
was at length undertaken. Ai little while before he failed, 
an attempt was made at Rennes to aflaffinate him; but the 
piftol miffed him, and the man was feized. Hoche fent 
money to the wife and children of the offender, ‘he man’s 
fate is not mentioned ; but it is faid, that on examination he 
was found to be a perfon of quality. The fleet failed to Ire- 
land ; but the winds preferved that kingdom, or the rebellion 
might have been now a revolution. 

On his return, Hoche was appointed to the command of 
the army of the Sambre and Meufe, then diforganized and 
crowded with effeminate officers. He reftored its difcipline 
and fpirit ; he conquered at Neuwied; and his career was 
only ftopped by inte!ligence of the fignature of preliminaries 
ef peace with the emperor, 

That conteft which terminated in the banifhment. of 
Pichegru and his affociates deeply interefted Hoche. He 
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was in the confidence of Barras, and was of opinion that 
the fafety of the commonwealth depended upon vigorous 
meafures. ie did not long live to enjoy the fuccefs of the 
republican party; an illnefs, the effect, it is furmifed, of 
poifon, preyed upon him; and in September, 1797, to ufe 
the expreffions of his biographer, ‘ he retired from life, re- 
gretted and honoured by his friends and by the republic, and 
lamented alfo by his horfe, and his dog Pitt.’ 

The abbé 8t.-Pierre requires three things to conttitute a 
great man: I. a great motive, or a great defire of pro- 
moting the public good; 2. great difficulties overcome, as 
well by the perieverance of a patient and courageous 
mind, as by the talents of a juft and comprehenfive 
genius, fertile in expedients; 3. great advantages-procured 
to the public in general, or to his country in particular. 
The reader may judge whether general Hoche accomplifhed 
thefe three conditions. | 

The fecond volume contains the official correfpondence 
of Hoche. He feems to have accommodated his ftyle to the 
fafhion of the times, and, when fans-culstterie was the order 
of the day, to have r membered the d/ackguardi/ms of the 
ftable. But his mind was daily advaneing; and, when we 
recollect the low ftation from which he rofe, and his early 
age at his death, we may juftly rank him among the greatett 
men whom the republic has produced. 





Mémoires pour — a T Hiftoire du Facobinifme, par M. 
P Abbé Barruel, Quatritme Partie. 1798. | 


Memoirs illuftrating the Hiftory of Facobini/m, by the Abbé 
_—s Vol. LVF. 8ve. De Bofte. 


In our laft furvey of the abbé Barruel’s memoirs *, we 
concluded that his labours were at anend. For, although, 
in his third volume, after giving a hiftory of the sluminés, 
he promifed to examine how,far fuccefs had attended their 
{teps, and what fhare their machinations had in the revolu- 
tion of France, by engendering Jacobinifm, it occurred to 
us that the labours of profeflor Robifon, by anticipating 
this part of the fubject, rendered it unneceflary for the abbe 
to write the volume which now lies before us. In this, 
however, he proceeds to a detail, illuftrated by copious ex- 
tracts, of the origin and progrefs of free-mafonry, evidently 
ufing the fame materials that the profeflor employed, and 
following nearly the fame arrangement. With this fub- 
ject our readers may be prefumed to be fufficiently ac- 
quainted from the profeflor’s work, although he is by no 





a. * See our XX1ft. Vol. New Arrs p. 530. 
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means fo acute in his obfervations, or fo candid in his flate- 
ments, as the abbé. In our account of his ‘ proofs of a con~ 
fpiracy*,’ we offered various objeétions, and animadverted 
on his defect of evidence. The abbé, unfortunately for 
Mr. Robifon, furnifhes us with a new ground of objec- 
tion. He obferves, that, although they both ufed the fame 
materials, the public will fee a remarkable difference be- 
tween their quotafions. He accounts for the difference by 
faying, that Mr. Robifon adopted the eafzr, though the 
‘more hazardous, of two methods of quotation, combinin 
in one paragraph what his memory might have compil 
from many. 

In the prefent volume, we find a more authentic and 
perfect aecount of illuminijin (to ufe an exprefion of the 
abbé) and its.connexion with free-mafonry, than the pro- 
feflor has given. We proceed to exhibit a fketch of its 
moft material contents. 

In the firft place, M. Barruel finds every meafure of the 
French revolution in the preceding plots. Beginning with 
the meeting of the ftates-general, he obferves, that the dif- 
ciples of Montefquieu and Roufleau had declared, as early 
as the year 1771, that ‘ it was only by a general aflembly 
of national deputies, that man could be re-eftablifhed in his 
primitive rights of equality and liberty, and the people in 
their imprefcriptible rights of legiflative fovereignty.’ About 
the fame time alfo, the fophifts had pronounced that * the 
great obftacle to the acquifition of thofe rights, was the an- 
cient diftinétion of three orders, the clergy, nobility, and 
commons.’ It was therefore thought expedient, as one of 
the primary means of effecting a revolution, to obtain a 
convocation of the ftates-general, and to abolifh in thofe 
very ftates the diftinGtion of orders. In the event, Necker 
was the chief agent of the confpirators. The. abbé does not 
{cruple to confider that minifter as the principal caufe of al] 
the difafters of the revolution. In the feveral articles of 
the declaration of the rights of man, he difcovers the effence 
of the three“confpiracies. Thofe which declare that ‘ all men 
are equal and free, that the fovereignty refides in the na- 
tion, and that the king is only the organ of the general. 
will,’ are the fame which were pronounced by Montefquieu, 
d’Argenfon, Rouffeau, and Voltaire, and by. all the fophitts 
in their Lycea, all the free-mafons. in their fecret lodges, and 
all the illuminés in their dens. at lk ee | 

In the formation of the national. guards, the confpiracy.- 
proceeded exactly as it was pre-concerted. . In a letter pub- 
lifhed in the fecond volume of thefe memoirs, and attributed 
to Montefquieu, are thefe words: ¢ What. progrefs. might. 
we not make, if we were delivered from foreign and mere 

* See our XXJit Vol. New Arr, p. 426. =~ 
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cenary foldiers. ‘A national army would declare for liber- 
ty.’ The fophifts, adds the abbé, made this remark thirty 
years ayo: the confpirators had not forgotten it, and the 
national guards were quickly formed. fn this manner, as 
in a book of prophefy, our. author traces every branch of 
the revolutionary fyftem. We fhall feleét one example, 
in which he profeffes to give the real motives for tle death 
of the king. 


‘ The fecé advances to the confummation of its myfteries. 
But that Louis, who was king, ftill exifls; and the adepts 
had not been trained in vain, in the den of Kacdofh, to 
trample crowns under foot, and to cut off the heads of 
kings. It was proper that atrocious fports fhould be fuc- 
ceeded by real vengeance. Robefpierre advances: let us 
leave him with his executioners ; he is only the wild beaft 
let loofe by the fe&. It is not he that devours Louis, but 
the fe&: in Louis himfelf we diftinguifh the victim, pur- 
fued by the fe&. It is not his perfon that the confpirators 
hate; the Jacobins themfelves would have loved and re- 
vered Louis XVI. if he had not been king. They made 
his head fall, when they deftroyed the ftatues of the good 
and great Henry ; there were no other titles left for them 
to hate.. He was king; and it was requifite that whatever 
evinced the exiftence of kings, all their menuments,, all 
their emblems, fhould be configned to deftruction. It was 
not agairift Louis, but againit royalty, that this war of 
Vandalifm was declared. They called Louis XVI. a tyrant ; 
they call him fo ftill; but they know very well in what 
fente they ufe the word. They, as well as all their fophifts, 
pronounce every king a tyrant. They know that Louis 


X Vi. during the nineteen years of his reign, granted many - 


pardons, and never figned a warrant for the death of a fingle 
man ; and fuch is’ not the reign of atyrant. They know, 
that, when he came to the throne, he gave up to his fubjects 
the tribute due on that event; and that he abolifhed, in 
favour of the people, the corvées, and the torture both 
with refpeét to conviéts and fuipected perfons. Thefe are 
not the edicts of atyrant.? After other honourable tefti- 
monies to the charaéter of Louis, and fome quotations from 
the fpeeches of his judges, the abbe obferves, that, if the 
chief caufe of the death of that monarch is not fufficiently 
manifeft from what has been faid, we may recur to the clud 
of fophifts, in which fociety Condorcer expreffed his con- 
fident hepes, that the time would ‘come when the fun 

fhine only on freemen, and when kings and priefts 
would exift orily in hiftory, or on the theatre. ¢ It is there- 
fore not tq be doubted, that “Louis was put to death becaufe 


be was ading; the daughter of the Cwiars perifhed ale’ be-- 
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caufe flie-was a gueet ; Madame Elizabeth fuffered, becaufe 
innocence, virtue, and magnanimity, could not, in ‘the 
eves of Jacobins, atone for the crime of being the daughter 
of a king, and the aunt of aking ; and, afterall the fervices 
‘which the duke of Orleans had sendered to the fect, he was 
facrificed, becaufe he was of the race of kings.’ 

The fate of the feveral parties is thus briefly narrated. 
¢ Chrift has no altar in France, nor have kings a throne; 
thofe-who overthrew. the throne and the altar, have con- 
{fpired againit each other. The deifts and the atheifts have 
deftroyed the catholics; and they deftroy one another. The 
-conftitutionalifts purfue the royalifts, and the republicans 
chafe the conftitutionalifts ; the democrats of the republic 
one and indivifible, have murdered the democrats of the 
federal republic; the leaders of the faction of the Mountain 
guillotine thofe of the Gironde. ‘The faction of the Moun- 
tain is divided into the parties of Hebert and Marat, of 
Danton and Chabot, of Cloots and Chaumette; and alfo 
into that of Robefpierre, which devours ‘them all, and is 
itfelf devoured by that of ‘Tallien. Briflot, Genfonne, Gua- 
det, Fauchet, Rabaud, Barbaroux, and thirty others, are 
condemned by Fouquier Tinville, as they condemned Louis 
XVI. Fouquier Tinville is himfelf condemned, as he con- 
demned Briffot. Pethion and Buzot, wandering in the 
woods, perifh with hunger, or are devoured by beatts. 
Perrin dies in confinement ; Condorcet poifons ‘himéelf; 
‘Valage and Labat ftab eorntiiven « ; Marat is killed by 
Charlotte Corday ; Robefpierre exifts no longer; Sieyes 
alone remains to be the caufe of frefh plagues to France. 
Hell, to confirm the reign of his impiety, and Heaven, to 
punith it,- have given’ him, under the name of directors, 
five tyrants, or pentarchs, and a double fenate.’ 


Our author afterwards endeavours to account for the 
amazing fuccefs of the French armies, and the extenfion of 
the diforganifing principle to Belgium, Holland, a part of 
_Germany, Switzerland, Savoy, ‘Piedmont, the Milanefe, 
and even the ecclefiattical ftate. This he afcribes, in. part, 
,to the valour of the troops, and their characterittic jealoufy 
of honour in combat; but principally to the fect and its 
legions of emiflaries, ‘who preceded the armies. For .the 
‘Propagation of the new opinions, edicts or orders were fent 
from the chief lodge, or committee of the Grand Qrient.at 
Paris, to the inferior lodges in every part of Europe. ‘The 
coniequence was, that in Holland Paulus publithed his 
tracts on “¢ Equality ;” in England, Paine his * Rights of 
Man ;” in eee, Campe his “ French» Citizen,” &e. 
More particularly our author givés an account of the efforts 
of the feét, not only-in various patts of Europe, but-alfovin 
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Africa, Afiayiand:’ America. ; In giving this information, 
he-names the -confpirators, and affords fuch particulars of 
their proceedings asevince a more than common knowledge 
of the fubje&, and clearly demonftrate that the illufion of 
revolutionary and meliorating principles was one of the 
chief engines; employed. to facilitate the entrance of the 
French armies. w far the fame means have been at- 
tempted in this country, is a fubject in ‘Which we are too 
much interefted not to cateh at every information; and we 
are the. more anxious to communicate to our readers what 
the ‘abbé Barruel advances on this head, becaufe profeffor 
Robifon has principally confined himfelf to mere aflertions, 


© When Mr. Robifon declared, that there exifted in 
England mafonic lodges of id/uminés, patriotic honour took 
the alarm: thofe who form a kind of tribunal’ of public opi- 
nion thought. they had a right to‘call upon that refpectable 
writer for his proofs., I know not what anfwer he gave ; 
I only know that he ought to have faid, ‘* When perfons 
in authority afk me, I am ready to anfwer.” I fhould fay 
to thofe who, without authority, demand my proofs, there 
may be circumftances that prevent me from making them 
public; it may be fufficient to difcover them to the minifter, 
that precautions may be taken to defeat the fect ; and they 
may be of a nature fatisfactory to the author, by a number 
of incidents which convince him, although he may not be 
able to adduce /egal proof. | 

‘ I make thefe remarks upon the beft ground, becaufe 
certainly minifters have in their hands fufficient proofs, 
which their wifdom has not yet permitted them to publish. 
I make them, becaufe Mr. Robifon tells us enough to 
perfuade us that he is well informed, when he announces 
the intrufion of the i//uminés into fome Englifh and Scotith 
lodges, without his being obliged to point out thofe lodges, 
or without his being able to do fo. But undoubtedly he did 
not with to expofe himfelf to the fate of the famous cheva- 
lier Zimmermann, who was, in a fimilar cafe, the victim 
of the t/luminé Knigge, not becaufe the latter was unjuftly 
accufed, but becaufe the accufer had not again{ft him one of 
thofe proofs which are called /ega/, becaufe he could not 
Jegally prove that Pilon and Knigge were two names for 
, ‘the fame perfon ; a circumftance which is now notorious. 

‘Tet thofe who allow themfelves to treat Mr. Robifon as a 

calumniator, reflect that the confpirators have 2% ways 
of influencisig fimilar trials ; that it is among their laws to 
deftroy, in the public opinion, all writers of merit whom 
they cannot draw into their fnares; and that Mr. Robifon 
is one of thofe who, on that account, are juftly entitled to 
their hatred. I could wifh that Mr, Robifon had an op- 
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rtunity of anfwering the charge, by publifhing his proofs ; 
ea then thofe who se {peak harfhly of him, would thank 
him for the fervice rendered to his country; a zeal for 
which, without doubt, prevails in their hearts as well as 
in his, though they do not fee the danger. fo well as he.” 
The abbé concludes this curious apology for the profeflor, 
by informing usy-that he does not mean to copy his ex- 
ample, but to give a part of his ow proofs. | 


¢ There are in England (he fays) two men, for whom, 
I know, the apoftles of the z//uminés have fought. The 
one is an honeft officer of the marine, who entertains 
for them all the contempt of which an honeft heart can be 
fufceptible, and which his heart firft felt when he found 
himfelf duped by an infinuating brother, who, under pre- 
tcice of revealing the mafonic myfteries, drew him into 
thofe of Weifhaupt. The other is a man of merit, 
who might have known more, if he had not betrayed his 
fentiments, but whofe authority will atteft the truth of the 
following ftatement. 

¢ Among the books which beft point out the number of 
-the lodges of the z//uminés, even among thofe which the 
enrolling brothers give to their candidates of a certain rank, 
there is one called Les Paragraphes. In that produétion, 
we find that the adept, the great traveller, of the fame 
name with the chevalier Zimmermann, converted to illu- 
minifm fome lodges of free-mafons in England: but, of 
five, there are two which have vabawnnel ats mytteries of 
Weifhaupt ; the three others ftill preferve them. 

“ A new apoftle, who fucceeded Zimmermann in London, 
came to England under the name of Dr. Ibiken, one of 
thofe fictitious names which the travelling brethren adopted 
according to circumftances. This doétor began with 
uniting himfelf to fome Quakers; he was then received in 
feveral of the lodges, where he introduced the preparatory 
means, and at length completely illuminated fome of the 
brethren. He alfo boafted of his fuccefs in Ireland; and 
preterded to foretell, that his pupils would feon fee a great 
revolution in their pitiful free-mafonry. ‘Thofe to whone 
that language was unintellivible, told me that they compre- 
hended it perfeétly, after I had publithed the code of the 
fe&. They loft fight of Dr. Ibiken, and the vigilance of 
the miniftry obliged him to carry his myfteries to another. 
quarter. 

‘ A fhort time after, there appeared in England: an emif- 
fary, who called himfelf an Alfatian, and who arrived from 
America under the name of Reginhard. He procured ad- 
miffion into fome of the Englifh lodges which were in cor- 
refpondence with thofe of Bofton, He appeared lefs zealoys 
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‘thai the other apoftles ; he did not even conceal his repug- 
‘nance to a miffion which, he faid, ill agreed with his ftation, 
as he had been a chaplain in the French navy; and it was 
principally from him that the author of the letter which 
furnifhes me with thefé details, learned the exiftence of il- 
luminifm on the banks of the Thames. : 

‘ Here then is fufficient proof that the dluminés have not 
fuffered their emiflaries to forget England. Notwithftanding 
the honourable exception which I made, in a former part of 
the work, in favour of the Englifh lodges, I am no longer 
furprifed to find that illuminifm is received by a certain 
number of their adepts ; and here I ought to repeat, that, in 
that exception, I alluded only to the fpecies of free- 
mafonry, which I have called zational.’ 


Thefe are the principal circumftances upon which the 
abbé grounds his pofition as to the exiftence of lodges of 
illuminés in this country. It is obvious that they reft, in a 
great meafure, upon his authority ; but we are not inclined 
to controvert them: they are at leaft probable, and they 
weigh with us the more as coming from an author who in 
all this laborious work has given us little reafon to doubt 
his veracity, however we may have caufe to differ from him 
in judgment. 
| The conclufion of this volume, it ought to be obferved, 
contains fome reflections on the defolating fpirit of Jaco- 
binifm, and the fatal confequences with which it may yet 
be attended, if the people of all countries, thofe who have 
felt, and thofe who have only read of its effects, fhould not 
unite to reftore the empire of religion, morality, and focial 
order. . | 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that the author has 
difplayed confiderable talents, great refearch, and a pure in- 
tention, in the compofition of thefe memoirs. On the ap- 
plication, however, of the three eee to the French 
revolution, we take the liberty of differing from the abbe. 
He attributes every inconfiderable event in the reyolution 
to a pre-concerted plan. The fluctuations of parties, how- 
ever, their violent contefts, and other circumftances, mili- 
tate againft the idea of a regular plan ; and the little revo- 
lutions within the great one, as well as the great one itfelf, 
feem to have arifen from more obvious caufes. 

That any great benefit will refult from thefe memoirs, is 
not very clear. If, according to the obvious intention of 
the author, they expound the myfteries of the French revo- 
lution,’ the effect will be more a matter of curiofity than of 
ufe, unlefs the rulers of nations will have ring 4 to fuch 
means 48 wifdom, ‘iota’ {pirit of coercion, may fugge‘t to 
@eftroy the exiftence of confpiracies; by attaching the people 
Arp, VoL. XXIV. New Arr. Pp 
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to the government, from its fenfible effects on their-happi+ 
nefs and fecurity. 

It will not-be improper to add, that the abbé has pub- 
lifhed an abridgement of thefe four volumes, and that tran{f- 
lations of the third and: fourth volumes have. made their 
appearance. 


—— iti 


Voyage de la Péroufe. 
(Concluded from Vol, XXIII. p. 492.) 


it E left this very refpetable rival. of captain Cook, 
ftretching to the weftward from the coaft of Chili. On: 
the gth of April, he arrived at Eafter Ifland, which is 
eopled by a race fimilar to the inhabitants of the Society 
fles. ‘This {pot is infertile, and its water is fcanty and. 
brackifh, The want of a copious fupply of water is at-. 
tributed te the deficiency of trees, though the ifland was 
once wooded. It has been remarked, that the rain,-in the 
cleared parts of Guiana, is much lefs than in the wood 
regions; and the reafon is fufficiently obvious. A difficulty 
however arifes. Countries which have been:covered with 
trees, when, from accident, or the imprudent: activity of 
the early fettlers, they’ are once disforefted,. can fcarcely 
by art be made to.re-produce them. Travellers fee, in, 
different, parts of England, remains of vaft trees, while 
the prefent productions of thofe parts. are a dwarhfh ftunted 
race, and the plantations, though carefully guarded, are 
often deftroyed. . In Ireland.the trees which defended the 
land from the weftern blafts, are deftroyed, and greater, 
mifchief enfues. Ihe ‘winds meet no impediment, and 
carry, far inland, mailes of fand, which impair the fer- 
tility of the ground, and. render i ancient buildings 
(once refpectable) ‘no longer habitable. It may naturally be 
afked, why the Jand, which once produced trees, will 

roduce them no longer. As we have no reafon to believe, 
that vegetable or animal nature is degenerating, or that 
its energies are impaired, the circumftance may be attri- | 
buted to changes of climate, arifing from alternations of 
fea and land (the formes encroaching on, or retiring from, 
the latter), or fome alteration in the aftronomical relations 
of our planet. 

Eafter Ifland was remarkable for a number of bufts or, 
ftatues of confiderable .height, formed of lava: but they 
are now fuperfeded by {mall pyramidal heaps of ftones, 
intended as maufolea. 

The inhabitants of this ifland are confidered, by la Pé. 
roufe 4s being under no government. ge thought that, 
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he faw .among ‘them what has fince become. the populay, 
idol of France, equality. _ This circumitance, however, is. 
not afcertained. 

The iflands called, in the old Spanifh charts, La ‘Mela, 
Los Majos, and La Difgraciada, were fought in vain. La, 
Péroufe thinks, with great reafon, that thefe ,were in tea- 
lity the Sandwich Iflands, but were placed,16-or 17 degrees. 
farther to the eaft.. We thall -extra& nothing. from. this, 
work concerning the Sandwich Iflands, as fo, many, Eng-, 
lifh navigators have defcribed them.. We fhall only. re- 
mark that la Peroufe confiders captain, Cook as the ag-, 
greflor, in his laft unfortunate fkirmifh, and acquits modesn, 
navigators of the reproach of having introduced the .vene-, 
real difeafe among the iflanders, while the editor, wich, 
little difcrimination or enquiry, condemns them... 

The firft part of North America which the pavigators. 
particularly examined, was.Monti Bay, regarded by»the 
editor as the Port Mulgrave of Dixon; but-Port. Mula 
grave isin Behring’s Bay. It is ftrange that.an editor fhould 
decidedly contradicts what the officers faw. La Peéroufe 
refted for fome time ina bay, which he, called Port des Fran-. 
cois. It is near Cape Fairweather, and is ih many refpeéts 
a good harbour, as well as\a. proper place for the, efta- 
blifhment of a commercial depét. The natives poffeffed. 
iron and copper, which. they probably procured from the 
Ruffians, who extend their mercantile excurfions to this. 
neighbourhood. 


‘ The animal and vegetable productions of the country: 
about this bay, (fays la Péroufe,) refemble thofe of many 
other regions; but its appearance has no fort of comparifon ; 
and I have my doubts whether the profound valleys of the 
Alps and Pyrenees prefent views as frightful, but which 
are at the fame time fo picturefque, that they would de- 
ferve the vifits of the curious were they not at the extre- 
mity of the world. 

‘ The primitive mountains of granite, or fchiftus, perpe- 
tually covered with fhow, upon which are neither trees nor 
plants, have their foundation in the fea, and form upon the 
thore a kind of quay ; their flope is fo rapid, that, after the 
firft two or three hundred toifes, the wild goats cannot 
climb them; and all the gullies which feparate them are 
immenfe glaciers, of which the tops cannot be difcerned, 
while the bafe is wafhed by the fea: at a cable’s length 
from the land there is no bottom at lefs than a hundred and 
fixty fathoms... 

* The fides of the harbour are formed by fecondary 
mountains, the elevation of which does not exceed nie 
hundred. toifes. . They are covered with pines, and overs 
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_—_ with verdure, and the fnow is only feen on thei¢ 
' fummits ; to me they appeared to’ be entirely formed of 
fchiftys, which is in the. cofhimencement ofa ftate of de~ 
-€ompofition ; they are extremely difficult to climb, but not 
altogether inacceffible. 

_ * Nature affigns to this frightful country inhabitants who 
as widely differ from the people of civilifed countries, as 
the fcene I have juft defcribed differs from our cultivated 
plains; as rude and barbarous as their foil is rocky and 
barren, they inhabit this land only to deftroy its popula- 
tion: at war with all the animals, they defpife the vege- 
‘table fubftances which grow around them. [I have feen 
women and children eat fome rafpberries and ftrawberries, 
But thefe are undoubtedly viands far too infipid for men, 
who live upon the earth hike vultures im the air, or wolves 
and tigers in the forefts. 

‘ Their arts are in fome degree advanced, and in this re- 

ect civilifation has made confidesable progrefs ; but that 
which foftens their ferocity, and polifhes their manners, 
iS yet in its infancy: their mode of life excluding all kind 
6f fabordination, they are continually agitated by fear or 
revenge; prone to anger, and eafily irritated, they are 
.almoft conftantly attacking each other. Expofed in the win- 
ter to the danger of perifhing for want, becaufe the chafe 
cannot be fuccefSful, they live during the fummer in the 
greateft abundance, ‘as they can catch in lefs than an hour 
a fufficient quantity of fifh for the fupport of their family ; 
they remain idle during the reft of the day, which they 
pafs at play; for to this amufement they. areas much addict- 
ed as fome of the inhabitants of our great cities. This gaming 
is the great fource of their quarrels. If to thefe deftructive 
vices they fhould unfortunately add a knowledge of the. 
ufe of any inebriating liquor, I fhould not hefitate to pre- 
rounce, that this colony would be entirely. annihilated,’ . 

It is fuppofod that thefe Americans are not conftant in-’ 
habitants of this diftri€t, but that they only pafs the fum- 
mer in it. None of their cabins feemed to be fheltered 
from the rain. ‘TThefe huts are fo flight, that the whole 
fabftance and. contents of them are eafily carried away in 
acanoe. ‘The men who were feen in this neighbourhood, 
“pierce the cartilage of the ears and nofe, to which they 
hang different fmall ornaments; they make fcars on. their¢ 
arms and breafts, with a very keen-edged inftrument, 


which they fharpen by paffing over their teeth as over % 
ftone; their tecth are Filed clofe to the guins, and for 


ae operation they ufe a fand ftene rounded - in the 
ape of a tongue. They ufe ochre, foot, and plumb ; 
mixed up with train sit, te paint the face and the ref oF 
the body in a frightful manner, In their full drefs, their 
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hair is flowing at. full length, powdered, and plaited with 
the down of fea birds; this is their greateft luxury, and 
is perhaps referved only to the chiefs of a family; their 
dhoulders are covered witha fimple fkin; the reft of the 
body is abfolutely naked, except the head, which is generally 
covered with a little ftraw hat, very fkilfully plaited; but 
they fometimes place on their heads two horned bonnets 
of eagles’ feathers, and even whole heads of bears, in which 
they fix a wooden 'fcull-cap.. In wearing thefe head-dreffes, 
their principal object is to render themfelves frightful, 
for the purpofe of keeping their enemies in awe. 

© Some Indians had entire fhirts of otter’s fkin, and the 
common drefs. of a great chief was a fhirt of a tanned 
fkin of the elk, bordered with a fringe of the hoofs of deer 
and beaks of birds, which, whenthey dance, imitate the 
noife of a kind of bell. ‘This drefs is very well known 
among the favages of Canada, and other nations which 
inhabit the eaftern parts of America. 

‘I never faw any tatooing but on the arms of a few 
women, who are addicted to a cuftom which renders them 
hideous, and. which I could fcarcely have belieyed, had | 
not been a witnefs to it. All of them, without exception, 
have the lower lip. flit at the root of the gums, the whole 
width of the mouth; and they wear a kind of wooden 
bow! without handles, refting avainft the gums, to which 
this lower cut lip ferves for a fupport, fo that the lower 
part of the mouth proje&ts two or three Inches.’ 


In this bay, two boats were loft amidft the breakers, 
with twenty-one perfons on board. A cenotaph was.erected 
by the furvivors, in honour of their unfortunate friends. 

The Strait of Fuca, and the Archipelago of St. Lazarus, 
are difbelieved by la Peroufe, and treated with ridicule b 
the editor. It appears, however, that they. exift, Seat 
without Jeading to the expected confequente, the union of 
the Pacific with the Atlantic, It is creditable to the jude 
ment of our navigator, that he fuppofed he had been coaft- 

ing only a, chain of iflands, as far as 54° N.-L. In reality, 
he was. to the weft of Kin George’s Archipelago; and 
Captain Vancouver examined various channels more than 
3° of longitude to the eaft of the moft eaftern fituation of 
the French voyagers. 

La Péroufe. defcribes Monterey nearly as captain Van- 
couver has done.. He fpeaks of the natives, however, as 
more ftupid, and as kept in fubjection by more rigorous 
punifhments, than from the account of the Englifh navi- 
gator we had reafon to fuppoie. They are indeed child- 
ren and te have.taught. pen the rights of man, or to 
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‘have made them legiflators, as la Péroufe (or perhaps the 
editor) feems to have wifhed, would be an attempt trifling 
and impra¢ticable.. More art is employed in the converfion 
and management of thefe Americans than captain Vancouver 
fufpected : they are taught, it feems, that the priefts have 
‘an immediate and a continual communication with the Al- 
mighty himielf. 

i this part of the work, la Péroufe {peaks of the aftro- 
nomical obfervations, on the accuracy of which, he thinks, 
navigators may depend... He examines the fources of error 
in thefe obfervations; and they appear to be inconfiderable. 
M. Berthoud’s time-piece feems to have been very accurate 
in its courfe, and more regular than any of thofe which 
captain Vancouver carried with him. 

In their voyage from Monterey acrofs the Pacific, the 
French made a fruitlefs fearch for various iflands which 
they had feen in charts. ‘The difcovery of anew ifland, 
to which they gave the name of Necker, is fcarcely worthy 
of mention, as it is a fmall barren rock. At length, they 
reached Macao, whence’ they haftened to the Philippines. 
‘The metropolis of the principal ifland of this groupe is 
thus defcribed. 


<The city. of. Manilla, with. its fuburbs, is very con- 
fiderable ; its population is eftimated at thirty-eight thofuand 
fouls, among which there are not more than a thoufand 
or twelve hundred Spaniards, the reft being Mulattoes, 
Chinefe, or Jndians, who cultivate all the arts, and carry 
on every fpecies of induftry. The pooreft of the Spanith 
families have one or more carriages: two very fine horfes 
coft thirty piaftres; the board and wages of a coachman 
are fix piaftres a month : thus there is not any country where 
the expence of a coach is deemed more neceflary, and is at 
the fame time lefs weighty. The neighbourhood of Ma- 
nilla is delightful ; a beautiful river flows by it, branching 
‘into different channels, the two principal of which lead 
to that famous lagune, or lake of Bahia, which is feven 
leagues within the country, bordered by more than a 
hundred Indian villages, fituate in the midft of'a highly 
fertile territory. 
 € Manilla lies at the mouth of a river, which is navi~ 
gable as far as the lake from which it derives its fource, 
and is perhaps the moft delightfully fituate of any city 
in the-world. All the neceflaries of ‘life are found there 
in the greateft abundance, and at a reafonable rate of pur- 
chafe; but the clothes, manufactures, and furniture of Eus 
rope, ‘bear an exceffive price.” 


The natural beauty ‘and fertility of ‘this groupe of iflands 
are unfortunately counter-balahced by the errors of gos 
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vernment, by ‘regulations the moft impolitic, and impofi- 
tiens the moft oppreffive. An hoftile attempt, it is fuppofed 
by la Péroufe, would be affifted by a genera! infurreétion 
of the inhabitants, and perhaps the boafted courage of the 
troops would ‘not make a very powerful refiftance. 

From’ the Philippines the French fteered towards For 
mofa, and the Likeu or Liqueo Iflands. In this courfe they 
met with foundings, fuddenly and greatly variable, but 
with no banks or fhallows that are particularly dangerous. 
The largeft of the Liqueo Iflands, it is obférved, might be- 
come -an advantageous commercial depst. We are indeed 
furprifed, that, as the trade of fea-otter {kins is now of im- 
portance, fome convenient fituation has not been chofen 
to which the fhips might bring their peltry, and from which 
it might be ealily carried to the neighbouring countries, 
where it is deemed fo valuable. If the actounts.of the en- 
terprifing Benyowfki »may be credited, and in this refpect 
he is fupported by the narratives of other travellers, the 
chiefs of thofe iflands are not likely to oppofe fuch an at- 
tempt; and the Chinefe would not be able to difpoflefs a 
powerful nation which fhould aim at fuch an eftablifhment. 

Proceeding to the northward, la Péroufe approached the 
ifland of Quelpaert, to the fouth of Corea: its appearance 
he defcribes as very attractive ; but, as thofe who had been 
fhipwrecked on its coafts had been detained in flavery, he 
did not venture to fend a boat to the fhore. He now direét- 
ed his courfe to the fouth-weft point of Niphon, as captain 
King had examined its north-eaft cape. About 20 leagues 
from Corea, he difcovered an ifland to which he gave the 
name of Dagelet. It is well wooded; and the Coreans 
feem occafionally to frequent it for the purpofe of building 
boats. A remarkable meteorological obfervation, in thts 
courfe, we fhall feleét, 


‘ This day, (the 26th of May, 1787,) was one of the 
fineft in our whole Voyage, as well as moft interefting, 
from the bearings we had taken of an extent of coaft of 
more than thirty leagues... Notwithftanding this fine wea- 
ther, the barometer tell to twenty-feven inches ten lines 5 
but, as it had feveral times given us falfe indications, we 
continued our courfe along the coaft, which we diftinguith- 


ed by the light of the moon till midnight; the wind’ 


then. veered from fouth to north with confiderable vio- 
ence, without any cloud’s announcing this fudden fhift 5 
the fky was clear and ferene, but it became very black, and 
T was obliged to ftand off. fhore, to prevent my being em- 
‘bayed by the eafterly winds. ‘Though the clouds had not 
‘given us previous notice of this change, we had a 
warning which we did not underftand, and which it is not, 
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perhaps, eafy to explain: the men looking out at the maft- 
head called down to us, that they felt burning vapours 
fimilar to thofe of the mouth of an oven, which paffed like 
puffs of wind, and occurred every half minute. All 
the officers went to the maft-head, and experienced the 
fame heats. The temperature was at this time 14° upon 
deck ; we fent up a thermometer to the topmaft crofs-trees, 
and it rofe to 20°; neverthelefs the puffs of heat pafled away 
very rapidly, and at intervals the temperature of the air did 
not differ from that of the level of the fea.’ 


In paffing near the Japanefe coafts, our navigator made 
as accurate obfervations as foggy weather would allow, 
After a furvey of Jootfi-fima, a {mall but populous ifland, 
he crofled over to the Afiatic continent. While he was fail- 
ing near Tartary, he witnefled a ftriking illufion: we will 
quote his account of it; and many of our readers will pro- 
bably recolle& a fimilar one, which was lately obferved on 
our own Coafts. 


‘ At four o’clock in the afternoon the thickeft for was 
fucceeded by the fineft fky; we difcovered the continent, 
which extended from weft by fouth to north by eaft, and a 
little afterwards, in the fouth, an extenfive Jand, which 
feemed to join Tartary on the weft, not leaving between it 
and the continent an opening of 15°. We diftinguifhed 
mountains, ravines, and at length every particular object 
on fhore, without being able to conceive how we had 
entered into this ftrait, which, we concluded, could be 
no other than that of Tefloy. In this‘fituation, I thought it 
neceflary to fteer to the fouth-eaft ; but thefe mountains and 
ravines very foon difappeared. ‘The moft extraordinary fog- 
bank I had ever feen had occafioned our error; we faw’ it 
diffipated ; its forms, its tints were carried away and loft in 
the region of clouds, and we had ftill day enough left to 
take off from our minds every degree of uncertainty, as to 
the non-exiftence of this fantaftical land. I ftood on-during 
the whole night over the {pace of fea which it had appeared 
to occupy,’ and at day-break there was nothing before our 
eyes.” 

In his progrefs along the coaft of Tartary, la Péroufe 
met with a bay, which he named the Bay of Ternai, about 
45° 13/ north latitude. 

‘ Five fmall creeks, fimilar to the fides of.a regular poly- 
gon, form the outline of this roadftead; thefe are feparated 
trom each other by hills, which are covered to the fummit 
with trees, Never did France, in the frefheft fpring, offer 

gradations of colour of fo varied and ftrong a green; and 
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though we had not feen, fince we began to run along the 
coaft, either a fingle fire or canoe, we could not imagine 
that a country which is fo near to China, and apparently fo 
fertile, fhould be entirely uninhabited. Before our boats had 
reached the land, our glafles were turned to:vards the fhore ; 
but we faw only bears and ftags, which paffed very quiet- 
ly along. Every one’s impatience to land was increafed 
by this fight; arms were gotten ready with as much activity 
as if we were about to defend ourfelves againft an 
enemy; and, amidft thefe difpofitions, the failors, who 
were employed in fifhing, had, with their lines, already 
caught ten or twelve cod-fifh. The inhabitants of cities 
can with difficulty form a conception of the fenfations ex- 
perienced bY failors, on the profpec& of a plentiful fithery ; 
frefh provifion is the want of all men, and even that which 
is leaft favoury is far more wholefome than the beft pre- 
ferved falt meat. I gave inftant orders to lock up the fale 
provifion, and to take care of it for lefs fortunate periods. I 
caufed cafks to be prepared, in order to be filled with freth 
and limpid water, a rivulet of which flowed into every 
creek. I fent into the meadows to fearch for pot- 
herbs; and an immenfe quantity of fmall onions, forrel, 
and celery, were found. ‘The plants which grow in 
our climates carpeted the whole foil, but they were ftronger 
‘and of a deeper green; the greater part were in flower. 
Rofes, red and yellow lilies, lilies of the valley, and all 
our meadow flowers in general, were met with at every 
ftep. Pine trees covered the tops of the mountains ; oaks 
began only half way down, and diminifhed in ftrength and 
fize, in proportion as they came nearer the fea; the banks 
of the rivers and rivulets were bordéred with willow, birch, 
and maple trees, and on the fkirts of the forefts we faw 
apple and mediar trees in flower, with clumps of hazel-nut 
‘trees, the fruit of which already made its appearance.” 


Approaching the oppofite fhore, which our navigators 
fuppofed might be the Ifle of Jcflo, they found that of 
Tchoka, or Sezalien, which almoft meets the continent, 
about latitude 52°. Here they landed, and found a race of 
inhabitants ‘poor, but in fome degree civilifed, and a coun- 
try refembling in general the ‘Tartarian coaft. The inhabi- 
‘tants feemed intelligent. They could diftinguifh objects 
of utility from thofe of curiofity and thew ; and they prac- 
tifed fome of the neceflary arts. Little trade can be carried 
on with them, for ‘they have fearcely any commodities to 
offer in exchagge. — ees 

Returning to the fouthward, the French ‘ftopped in’ the 
bay of Caftries, on the coaft of Tartary. The inhabitants 


appeared to unite the uncleanlinefs, ignorance, and fuper- 
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ftition of the Laplanders and Kamtfchadals. ‘Their govern 
ment is faid to be patriarchal. Their height feldom reaches 
five feet, their bodies are lank, their voices. weak, 
their cheek-bones high, their eyes fmall, and diagonally 
placed; they have a flat nofe, wide mouth, beardlefs chin, 
‘and olive complexion. ‘They cultivate no plants, but truft 
to the fpontaneous productions of nature; and, for their 
_ winter’s ftore, dry the bulbous roots of the yellow lily. 
Some of the iflands of this bay are volcanic. 

From this bay, la Péroufe fteered to the fouth-eaft, and 
at laft doubled the fouthern point of Segalien, thus efta- 
blifhing the exiftence and fityation of this ifland, called 
Oku Jeflo, diftin& fram that of Chicha, or lower Jello. 


¢ The point above-mentioned, to whichI gave the name 
of Cape Crillon, is fituate in 45° 57’ north latitude, and 
140° 34’ eaft longitude ; it terminates this ifland, which 
from north to fouth is one of the moft extenfive in the 
whole world, feparated from Tartary by a channel, end- 
ing to the northward in fand-banks, between which there 
is no paflage for fhips, but where in all probability there 
remains fome inlet for canoes, between the numerous beds 
of fea-weed which obftruct the ftrait. This fame ifland is 
Oku-Jeffo. Chicha Ifland, which was abreaft of us, di- 
vided by a channel of twelve leagues from that of Segalien, 
and from Japan by the {trait of Sangaar, is the Jeflo of the 
Japanefe, and extends to the fouth as far as the ftrait of 
Sangaar. The chain of the Kurile [lands is confiderably 
more to the eaftward ; and, with Jeflo and Oku-Jeflo, they 
form a fecond fea, which communicates with that of Ochotfk, 
and from which there is no penetrating to the coaft of Tar- 
tary, but by the ftrait which we had juft difcovered in 
45° 40’, or that of Sangaar, after having failed out between 
the Kuriles. This point of geography, the moft impor- 
tant of all thofe left by modern navigators to be refolved by 
their fucceflors, coft us much fatigue, and many pre- 
cautions were neceflary, becaufe the fogs rendered this 
navigation extremely difficult.’ , 


The run to Kamfchatka furnifhes no novelty; and to 
the account of that country we may apply a fimilar obferva- 
tion. A {pirited fketch is given of the ifles of the Naviga- 
tors, which were more accurately examined by la Péroufe, 
than they had been by Bougainville, the original difcoverer. 

From a few paflages, the reader may judge of the beauty of 
thefe iflands. 


‘ I vifited a charming village (in the ifland of Maouna,) 


fituated in the midft of a wood, or rather of an-orchard, afl 


-the trees of which were. laden with fruit... The houfes 
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were placed upon the circumference of a circle, of about a 
hundred and fifty toifes in diameter, the interior forming a 
.vait open fpace, covered with the moft beautiful verdure, 
and fhaded by trees, which kept the air delightfully cool. 
Women, children, and old men accompanied me, and in- 
vited me into their houfes. They fpread the fineft and 
frefheft mats upon a floor formed of little chofen pebbles, 
and raifed about two feet above the’ ground, in order to 
guard againft the humidity. I went into the handfometft of 
thefe huts, which probably belonged to a chief; and great 
was my furprife, to fee a large cabinet of lattice-work, as 
well executed as any of thofe in the environs of Paris.’ 

‘ This charming country combines the advantages of a 
foil fruitful without culture, and of aglimate which renders 
clothing unnecefiary. The trees that produce the bread- 
fruit, the cocoa-nut, the banana, the guava, and the orange, 
hold out to thefe fortunate people an abundance of whole- 
fome food; while the fowls, hogs, and dogs, which live 
upon the furplus of thefe fruits, afford them an agreeable 
variety of viands. They were fo rich, and had fo few 
wants, that they difdained our inftruments of aron and dur 
cloth, and afked only for beads. Abounding in real blef- 
fings, they were defirous of obtaining fuperfluities alone. 

‘ Thefe iflands are exceedingly fertile, and I thould fup- 
pofe, that their population is very confiderable.. ‘The eaft- 
ern ones, Opoun, Leoné, and Fanfoué, are {fmall, efpe- 
cially the two laft, which are about five miles in circum- 
ference; but Maouna, Oyolava, and Pola, may be num- 
bered among the largeft and. moft beautiful iflands of the 
South Sea. ‘The accounts of the different navigators prefeut 
no picture to the imagination at all comparable to the 
beauty and immenfe extent of the village which we faw on 
the north coaft of Oyolava.’ 


A great misfortune befel the voyagers in Maouna. The 
fayages, unprovoked, attacked a imall party; and M. de 
Langle, captain of the Aitrolabe, fell on the occafion, with 
his {cientific friend Lamanon, and ten other individuals. 

Early in the year 1788, la Péroufe arrived on the coaft 
of New Holland ; but, foon after his departure from Botany- 
bay, he probably met with that fate to which navigators 
are conftantly expofed. 

Of the plates ‘which accompany this work, fome notice 
muft be taken: -A print of la Péroufe is prefixed. The 
principal groupe in the vignette of the title, feemingly re- 

refents the Genius of America, attended by her weitern 
inhabitants, diCtating to Hiftory the courfe of the voyagers. 
A map of the world, on Mercator’s projection, follows.; 
put, as its date is 1788, many of the later difcoveries cannot 
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have a place in it,. This, and the other maps and charts, 
are executed with elegance and accuracy. 
~The delineation of the ifland of St. Catharine is bold, 
rather than elegant, A chart of the South Sea, a plan 
of the Bay of Conception, and a reprefentation of the drefles 
of the inhabitants of Conception, follow. 

The 6th, 7th, 8th, and oth plates reprefent the liane of 
Chili. ‘The term is applied to every climbing or voluble 

lant; but this is a new genus of the dicecia hexandria of 
Cronies 
_ Eafter Ifland and Cook’s Bay, with the monuments, &c. 
are the fubjeéts of the roth, 11th, and 12th plates. Charts 
of the Sandwich Iflands are afterwards given, 

The great obje& of the voyage being the examination of 
the weftern coaft of America, the charts relative to that 

rt are numerous ; but we need not particularife them. 

A chart of the ifle of Necker, and the bank of the French 
frigates (a fhoal in the Pacific, perhaps the elements of a 
new ifland); a general chart of the difcoveries in the feas 
of India and Japan; views of Macao and Cavite, a plate 
defcriptive of the drefles of the inhabitants of Manilla, plans 
of the bays of Ternai and Caftries, views of the barks and 
canoes of various countries, and many other reprefentations, 
illuftrate and embellifh the work. ‘Thefe volumes, upon 
the whole, do credit to the new republic; and the work 
claims a diftinguifhed rank among the publications of 


{cience, 
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C. H. Perfoonti Commentatio de Fungis Claveformibus, fiftens 
Specterum, bhuc ufque notarum, Defcriptiones, cum Differen- 
tiis [pecificis, necnon Audtorum Synonymis, Accedunt Tabu- 
le 1V colore fucate. Lipfizx. 1797. 


An Effay on the Clut-formed Mujfbrooms, ftating the Differs 
ences of all the known Species, and particularifing the 
Synonyms ; yt ag with four coloured Engravings. 
8vo. Imported by Efcher. : 


Tue eflay now re-publifhed deferves great commenda- 
tion; but it is neceflary to explain its objet more par- 
ticularly. ’ 
- The clavarie are the long, round, or branched mufh- 
‘rooms, ‘T’hey feem to have been noticed by the early bo- 
tanifts, by whom they were called digitelli, barba caprina, 
&c. By fubfequent writers they were denominated clavaria:; 
and, under this appellation, Linnezus, who formed the 
genera of his cryptogamia from external habit, included 
cm. m oye genus, _ But, when: the frudification .f: 
e > 
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mnufhrooms was afcertained, it was found that they would 
more properly conftitute a tribe, which M. Perfoon has 
now divided into ten clearly difcriminated genera. 

The fphzria, which forms the firft genus, refembles 
the more perfect vegetables in its feminiferous capfiiles. 
The xylariz, though feparated from the {phzriw by Schrank, 
are arranged under this genus, on account of the fituation 
of the capfules, and their gelatinous fluid. 

The hericia are arranged with this tribe, on account of 
their form, and the abfence of a pileus: they are divided 
into two families, as they are ramofe or fimple. _ 

Of the merulium, our author has given few {fpecies, 
and thefe are of a conoid form. The pileus, diftinguifhed 
by a barren difcus, joins with the ftalk. : 

In the leotia the pileus is fo diftinét as to render it fur- 
prizing that the I. lubrica fhould ever be deemed clavaria. 
It rather refembles the helvella, from which, however, it 
is diftinguifhed by the flefhy, equa! pileus. 

The {pathularia, of ‘which there is only ‘one fpecies, 
refembles the helvellz in the membranaceous pileus, and 
the elafticity with which the feeds are feparated. The 
comprefled figure, however, of the former, and its con- 
neétion with the ftalk, having the refemblance of a fpatha, 
occafioned the feparation. : 

The geogloflum, we think, might be united with the 
'aft-mentioned genus. 

The genus clavaria, ftriftly fo called, has feveral divi- 
fions; 1. the ramofe, again divided according to the 
greater or lefs thicknefs of the trunk; 2. the cefpitofe, 
fome of which have a diftinét fub-pellucid ftipes, others 
an homogeneous fuperficies; 3. the folitarie, which are 
of a conoid form. All the fpecies are flefhy and rigid, 
with a fertile membrane reaching to the point: they grow 
in woody places, attached fometimes to the trunks ang 
branches of trees, fometimes to dead leaves. Many of them, 
are probably efculent. 

The merifmata are divided into thofe which. have erect 
and diftinét branches, and fuch as have irregular branches, 
either membranous or tubercular. Thefe moftly reft on 
the ground, and are conneéted with bodies in the neigh- 
bourhood: many of them exhale a foetid fmell 

The acrofpermum has been united with the tremellaz 
by many authors. The elon and raifed form, and the 
fmooth fur chiefly diftinguifh the forme. ‘rom the 
latter, ‘Fhe fpecies of this genus are either fimpie or 
branched. 5 ih ee 

The ifaria contains various fpecies, which are of the, 
frtalleft- kind, in theis fubfkance dry, gencrally white,: 
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fomietimes with a fmooth, fometimes with a farinaceous 
furface. The farina, viewed through a microfcope, ap- 
pears to confiit of threads connecting the branches, whence. 
the ifatia appears to have fome affinity with the genus 
botrytis. Thefe fungi often grow on putrid fubftances 5 
fometimes on other fungi, particularly the larger agarics 5 
and fome are parafitic plants on the chryfalides of infects. 

It is an ingenious fuggeftion of this writer, that the 
curious appearances of the grafshopper, on that account 
called lanata, may be fungi of this genus, though gene- 
rally confidered as part of the animal. The appendix 
caudiformis, as it is called, is rarely found; and our author 
advifes naturalifts, who can purfue the animal in its native. 
haunts of South America. and India, to examine whether 
it occurs in the living infect. In one fpecies from the 
mufeum of M. Blumenbach, it appeared of a very tender 
fragile fubftance, greatly refembling a fungus. 

We have thus given the outline of our author’s plan.. 
The minute fpecific diftin@ions we cannot point out with 
advantage in an article of this kind; but we highly com- 
mend. their accuracy, and would advife the fcientific bota- 
nift to examine the publication with care. pistes, 

The drawings of the plates are accurate; and they are. 
well coloured. They chiefly contain the fpecies of the 
numerous genus clavaria, though a few others are added. 





Lentamen Difpofitionis Methodice Fungorum in Claffes, Or- 
dines, Genera, et Familias, cum Supplementa adjetto, 


Muétore C.H. Perfoon. Lipfie. 1797. 


An Effay towards a Methodical Diftribution of Mujfbrooms 
into Claffes, Orders, Genera, and Families, with a Sup- 
plement. 8v2. Imported by Efcher.’ 


In this fyftem, the fungi are arranged according to the 
form, fituation, proportion, and fubftance of their different 
parts. The claffes are two, erititled angiothecium and 
gymnothecium.* ‘The former contains thofe fungi in which 
the receptaculum is fhut, having, within, cells not con- 
fpicuous, or beistg filled with a fpermatic duft. The fecond 
contains thofe in which the receptaculum is open, with. 
cells ‘in pafticular ‘parts, covered with a feminiferous fluid. 
or dew. nN “ed 

The orders of. the firft clafs are, 1. fclerqcarpum, where 
the covering is ‘hard and tough, containing a gelatinous* 
fubftance ; 2. dermatocarpum, in which the receptacle is 
chiefly miembtanaceous, filled with threads: and powder; 3. 
farcocarpum, ‘of which’ the covering is flefliy and folid, 
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-The firft order of the fecond clafs is the farcothecium, the 
receptacle of which contains folid flefhy-veficles, uncon-_ 
nected with it. The other orders are litothecium, the 
cells of which are diffolved in a vifcid fluid ; hymenothe- 
cium, &c. Ore 

To mention the genera would be tedious. It will be 
fufficient to obferve that M. Perfoon’s arrangement is clear 
and comprehenfive. } 


—_—_™ 
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Défen © de L’Ordre: Social contre les Principes de la Ré- 
wvolution Frangaife.. Par M.-L’ Abbe D. V. VG. de L. 


Londres. 1795. 
Vindication of Social Order againft the Principles of the 
French Revolution. 8vo. Dulau. . 


Tuts work is divided into fourteen chapters, in which. 
the author confiders, at fome length, the fubje&s of civil 
fociety and government, -of liberty and equality, the fove- 
reignty of the people, religion, and other topics, 

n the difcuffion of thefe points, we find many truths 
difplayed in an agreeable manner. We alfo obferve fome’ 
difputable pofitions in which we do not difagree with the 
writer: for inftance, we readily admit,’ that religion is 
eflential to the welfare of a nation; and the advantages of 
certain eftablifhments are ftated very convincingly to us, 
while we can make every allowance for the abufes that are 
infeparable from all human inftitutions. . It is remarked by 
our author, that, in the whole hiftory of empires, there is 
no revolution which can be compared with that of France. 
Others were only momentary and local convulfions which 
terminated in a transfer of power from one party or fac- 
tion to another, or at moft in a change of the form of 
government. Foreigners took no intereft in them, except 
as far as they might be connected with the leaders of either 
party; and, whatever was their iflue, the troubles of one* 
nation: did. not endanger the conftitution of every other. 
This is true ; but what follows is not correct. ‘ Without. 
any provocation on the part of government, without pre- 
tences, without vifible chiefs, in the midft of profound 
peace, and under a humane, virtuous, and beloved prince, 
a kingdom was overturned by the fole force of opinion.’ 
There certainly were provocations on the part of govern- 
ment, and well-founded pretences for a change of fome 
kind. This, howeyer, is a point which we need not dif 
cufs at prefent. Let us rather attend to thofe fentiments 
of our author, which unfold his pp of remedy for. France, 


and for every country.endangered by France, 
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The revolution of September, 1797, (when the repre- 
fentatives of the people were banifhed by the fuccefsful 
party, without the form of a trial,) was, in the opinion af 
our author, neceflary to convince the French that, in po- 
pular ftates, it is always a faction which governs, rather 
than the people, or the law. As affairs now fland, France 
has no alternative but the tyranny of the directory, or the 
legitimate authority of the king. ‘The republic is at an 
end. The people will have it no longer. They reject 
with firmnefs all republican inftitutions. Tlhey.are deat 
t6 the reiterated complaints and proclamations of the di- 
rectory, and the adminiftrative body. , They may, perhaps, 
-- yield to force ; but their averfion to the republic will be 

increafed by the refpeét which they are obliged to pay te it. 
The directory will no longer acknowledge the conftitution 
of 1795, or any other in which the people have an in- 
fluence. “Fhe defpots know that the fame. public: opinion 
which chofe fo many of their enemies into the councils, at 
the elections in 1797, will not fail to produce the fame 
effect hereafter. 

Similar in its origin to the Englifh republic, that of 
France will refemble it in its end. After the death of Crom- 
well, England, equally weary of parliamentary anarchy 
- and eh oar tyranny, looked for no peace but in placing 
on the throne the fon of the beheaded monarch. - The 
directorial body, which has coerced the legiflature, de- 
ftroyed the national reprefentation, and robved the people 
of their conftitutional rights, is the Cromwell of the 
French republic. This directory will fall; and with ‘it 
all the reft of the republic, its denominations and forms, 
will difappear. The extent of France, its population, its 
continental pofition, and its connection with the other 
nations of Europe, will, ftill lefs than in England, procure 
peace or tranquillity by any other means than the re-efta- 
blifhment of royalty. | Pais Boron government is the chief 
reftorative for all nations exhaufted by civil difcord. 

In whatever manner the principles of the revdlution 
may be modified, we can never expect domeftic pedce. 
The French republic will always be convulfed by irre- 
concileable parties. It will be the object of the reign- 
ing faétion to deftroy the fovercignty of the people, and 
the right of infurrection ; and the party in’ oppofition wilk 
not ceafe to roufe thefe principles in oie: to gain poffeffion 


of power. If, in a fociety compofed of fuch difcordant 
elements, there fhould be a ftate of repofe, it ‘muft be the 
repofe of dejection and defpair. It will be the peace which 
tyrants give. © Ubi jfolitudinem faciunt, (fays Tacitus,y 
pacem appellant” Robefpierre, when he had decimaged’ 
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the convention, and the triumvirs ‘after deftroying the le. 
giflative body, boafted that'they had given peace to France. 
* While the prefén¢ government fubfifts, France ‘cannot 
expect peace with foreign’ nations: -A powerful republic, 
however wifely conftituted’and: firmly confolidated, cannot 
preferve internal peacé, but ‘by external’ war. The Romar 
fenate knew no other meahs of? preventing or quelling fea 
dition than the propofal of war; and; ‘When Rome ha? na 
more enemies to combat, it fell by its own hands. It is. 
not merely as a ‘republic, however, that France is con 
demned to perpetual: warfare. The avowed principles and 
intereft-of the governing party, ‘place her in a ftate of pers 
manent war with all the nations in'the world. The French 
republic ‘confiders ‘itfelf as ‘called to-extend, by force’ of 
arms, the empire of liberty’and philofophy, as Mohamimed 
affected to believe that he had-been fent from ‘heaven to 
propagate the true neon and even-the Moflem fanati- 
cifm was not more ardent or ‘formidable than that of the 
Jacobins. We need not employ conje&ture upon the views 
of the French government ; they have been unfolded to all 
Europe. The fpeeches and meflages of the direétory, of 
the minifters and ambafladors of France, afte fo ' Many ma+ 
nifeftoes iffued againft all fovereigns, and all governments. 
Enmity is declared by the direétory againft every ‘nation | 
that will not receive a conftitution detefed in the country 
in which it was firft tried. , , 

Befides the influence of principles and of fanaticifm, 
Tet us confider the intereft of the chiefs. Every thing 
fhows that the members of the directory are not defirous 
of peace, ‘They have frequently had it in their power to 
conclude a war more difaftrous to victorious France, than 
to its enemies. But they nevertake meatures for promotinga 
general peace; and they confented to feparate treaties, only 
with a view of deceiving certain powers, and of furnifhing 
themfelves with means for the deftruétion of thofe powers. 
To the dire&tory war is neceflary, It affords pretences for 
confifcations: and revolutionary meafures, and diverts the 
people from inquiries into their real fituation. 

After additional remarks on this fubject, the defender of 
focial order returns to his favourite panacea, the reftora- 
-tion of. monarchy ; and, as he feems to be of opinion that 
fuch an event is not very diftant, he prepares for it by 
pointing out the perfon of the monarch. ‘ I have obferved 
before, with Montefquieu, that hereditary right is an infti- 
tution in favour df the people, rather than of the reigning 
family. The good which it produces, by preventing the 
troubles incident) to elective. governments, is more than’ 2 
balance to the evil that,may be occafioned by the hereditary 
Arp. Vor, XXIV. New Arr. Qgq 
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- fucceffion of bad-princes,. What montters were: .the firk 


fucceflors of Auguttus | a Tiberius, a)Caligula, a Claudius, - 
a.Nero! But, as ‘birth or adoption gave them.q right Tea 
cognifed hy the people, the empire, under thefe odious 
princes, was not torn by.civil, wars;,and, when we reflect 
on. the fhocking. diforders which stnded the elections of 
Galba, Otho, Vitellius, and Vefpafian, we .are tempted 
to qoidider the death of .Nero.as a public calamity.’ Under 
this head our author inftances the change of fucceffion made in 
England, in 1688; :and he obferves, that, although the Eng- 
lith excluded the pofterity of the Stuarts, they were convinced 
of the, neceflity of pretarving, hereditary right, -He thus 
proceeds: * Under Charles VII, and Henry IV. France 
was faved by hereditary right, and ftill Tousitonas has .pre- 
ferved, ari points out to. fee rance, a faviour in the,perfon of 
Louis, XVIII. who, to the right of birth, unites all that 
can give fplendor and virtue to an elective crown. Let 
us not doubt thatthe force of events, the afcendency of 
reafon, the voice of intereft, will bring back the French 
to the government of their fathers. .What do I fay? The 
direftors themfelves inform. all. Europe, that already the 
national wifh ts extended to the lawful king.’ : 
», Thefe brief ‘extracts will afford an. idea of the author’s 
mode of reafoning upon topics connected with the.revolu- 
tion of his country, ‘That he fometimes argues fenfibly 
cannot be denied; but his prejudices in fayoyr of the az- 
e régime “are! too- ftrong to “allow him to -be impartial, 
ang they fometimes occafion a blindnefs to fads, which we 
fegret'in a writer who has Certainly fome at to praife. 
dn-his extreme fondnefs for the monarchy, -he afierts, that, 
£in-France, Galvinifm-eajoyed all the toleration. which the 
rights of confcienvte required, and the .good of the. ftate 
permitted, ‘The rig orous edits of. Louis X1V...were mol- 
dified by the juri melon of parliaments; and the mem. 
bers of that re s fe& were not.perfecuted,’ Has our 
author forgetten the revocation of the edi& of Nantes, 
vand the numerous perfecutions of proteftants in. different 


| pane of the ¥ reneh hiftory ? 


dite 
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“ Fiohi Tindraives; ou L’Entboufi afm, par Madame de 


‘Genlis, Auteur de Theatre ®VE ducation, prose et - Theo» 
dore, Se. Hambourg. 1798. 


oh : Rapp Vows, or Enthufiafn. By Madame de Genlis, Author 


of the Theatre of Education, Adela and T. heodore, Se. 
2 Fals, 8ug.. Imported by L’Homme. 


In the dedication, the writer does fot fonailie to ‘eal this 
work the meft moral novel j in the ‘language; and meer the 
3 
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ak p whieh :all \young petfons: might: tbe petristtted to 
mp poe trom atime to enforce the- apne &-that, 
sl wi and. ‘moderation, fernfibility °is orilya'fatel 
gifts and: thet without. reafon, virtue itfelf; lofing its nohie 
Chara@ter, and rejecting the invariable principles -which 
ought to'direct it, aéts with the imprudence' and impetuofity 
: hr the blindeft paffions, and, entangling itfelfin devious and 
perilous ways, becomes, fooner or later, the victim of ‘its 
own rafhnefs.’ A {ketch of the novel may thus be given. 

_ The world envied Sainville: he-was of illuftrious’ birth, 
poffeffed ample riches, and was univetfally admired and 
doyed for his yotene and difpofition ; but he was:not ha ‘ 
bis heart .wanted: an objeét: even. Paris became inf 
 hhim,; and he: retired, with the baron de Verceil, to his 

paternal feat in Languedoc. 

Curiofity firt roufed him from the liftleffnefs of ennui. 
An Englifh lady had for fome months refided on his eftate ; 
but the aveided fociety ; and, in her walks, a veil concealed 
her face.. “The baran’s romantic imagination immediately 
conceived her to he beautifal; but: Sainville had become 
cynical, and unwillingly faffered ‘himfelf to be interefted by 
the iucoguita. He met her at church, and prefented the 
holy water to her; as fhe dipped her: finger in it, fhe dif- 
played a:hand and arm, delicately beautiful ; and ‘Sainville 
was convineed that fhe was young. The malicious fur- 
wifes of the women who did: not know: her, the inter- 
efting account givenoof her by. her phyfician, and, above all, 
her, attention to the wants of the -poor, at: length excited 
his curiofity. He went to fee her ; but ‘the fervant® who 
announced monfieur le marquis, was informed that*fhe faw 
necempany; and Sainville thought that, though the might 
be interefting, fhe:certainly was not well-bred. 

This mytterious: lady had a little girl with her; the 
‘ fubje@ of fcandalous fufpicions:. Sainville'mét both in his 
walks, and found the:child to be.the daughter of his‘nurfe. 
‘Thus introduced, by: accident, he lieard the voice of the 
Jady,5. but the veid was fill down, and his curiofity was 
increafed, not fatishiéd. - As the was accuftomed to walk by 
moon-light in the garden, the baron and Saingille fecreted 
themfelves where they might fee her: {he appeared un- 
veiled, and nothing could ba: morebeautiful than Conftance. 
‘She fang, and Sainville: lamented his ignorance of the 

lith. 

ne oa time, oConttaree furnifhed converfation 
for the country.' ‘(Phe intendant of the*province requefted 
to fpeak with Sainvilleinoprivate: 6 When they were alone, 
the intendant faid, “ I with to afk you for fome account of 
this foreign. lady: who. Wives. im--your -neighbourhogd.” 


Qq2 
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“ Whrat has been:mentioned of her?” faid the mafquis:—“* A 
“< thoufand extraordinary things have been faid,” replied thé 
intendant-——‘‘ and it is particularly. affirmed that ‘fhe is paid 
by the Englifh government as a-fpy.”—** A fpy??—" Yes ; 
this idea is' founded upon.the extreme curiofity that fhe dif- 
covered withwegard to our manufactures, in all the towns 
through which fhe pafled. -I.am certain that fhe made 
memorandy of whatever fhe faw ; and this circumftance, 
added to the myftery of her conduét, has occafioned fuch 
fufpicions of her, that the minifter: has written to me, to 
acquire information upon the fubjeét. Softrange an ac- 
count has been given of her at Verfailles, that, if we were 
at war with England, fhe would be fecured by a ditre-de- 
cachet.” —“ Admirzable! to fhut up.a young woman: in’ the 
Baftille, becaufe fhe loves the arts and retirement, may be. 
a very prudent action in time of war; but, as we are now 
in perfect peace, what have we to fear ?”—“ At all times, 
you. muft allow, the fecrets of our manufactures are of great 
importance to our commerce.” ‘The intendant, who had 
not an enlarged underftanding, made this remark-in a tone 
of {uch fagacious folly, that Sainville could not avoid fmilin 
contemptuoufly.—‘* Monfieur intendant, (faid-he) you may 
remove the apprehenfions of the minifter, by afluring him 
that this lady is highly refpediable, notwithftanding her 
tafte for manufactures and retirement, and that I will an- 
{wer for her, though I have not the honour of knowing 
her perfonally, and though fhe has refufed to receive’ my 
vifits, But | know who fhe is; and I can venture to:af- 
firm, that there exifts no woman more entitled to the pro- 
tection of government, and to the efteem of all.*—To pre- 
ferve Conftance from an abfurd perfecution, Sainville was 
guilty of a flight falfehood, in faying that fhe was not unt 
known to him ; but his contemptuous manner, exciting the 
_ anger of the imtendant, gave him not a more favourable 
difpofition towards Conftance: on thecontrary, it changed 
a trifling prepofleffion into averfion. That officer now 
wrote to the minifter, declaring that Conftance was an in- 
triguing adventurer, and that Sainville proteéted her, be- 
caufe he was her lover’. 
_ Accident foon procured the marquis a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with Conftance. He refcued her from robbers, 
from one of whom he received a-wound.. She affifted the 
baron in removing him; and it was to. her houfe. that ‘he 
was conveyed. From this time he faw her frequently ; and 
every circumftance tended to ftrengthen his affe&tion for 
net To reprefs his love, fhe communicated to him her 

iftory. 


_Thg hiftory of Conftaace,; now known ag lady Claren- 
2 . 
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don, is long and melancholy. We will nof injure fo in-. 
terefting a tale by attempting to abridge it..: The flave of 
her. feelings, and the, victim of treachery, fhe had been exna 
pofed to the fufpicions of her hufband, and was at laft fepa-.. 
rated from. him. Circumftances put it in het power to vin- 
dicate herfelf completely to his fatisfaction: but lord Cla-., 
rendon did not long furvive the reconciliation ; and the-lady - 
refolved to abandon a country where her character was tra- . 
duced, and. all her actions and motives; were: ftudioufly mif- ; 
reprefented. She diftributed among his relatives the pro- 
perty which he had left to her, and departed from London. 


‘The afhes of lord Clarendon (faid' his widow), tranf- 
ported to:the burying-place of his anceftors, repofed at-a 
little diftance from the walls of London, in a tomb which - 
I had ordered-to be ereéted; I went to fee this monument, 
and:arrived before the break of day. I had previowfly in- 
formed the fexton of the church: he opened the-door to’ 
me, and I entered alone into the gloomy -and mournful 
place. Ihe-melancholy light of a lamp guided me’; ‘I per- 
ceived the monument which inclofed -all that was dear. te” 
me!—I threw myfelf proftrate upon the marble—it was 
then that I wifhed to ‘confult my heart.— O thou for’ 
whom I cherifhed a Jove which I thought unequaled, am I 
{1 cried) till worthy’ of that perfe& efteem which was thy’ 
laft feeling towards me?: All the factifices which [ have’ 
made to thy memory: ought, I think, to folace. this ‘unfor-' 
tunate heart. I may ftill live in the world, and-appear ‘with 
{plendour ;. but can empty praife or frivolous incenfe’ make 
me forget what I have loft, and render fupportable a flavery, ’ 
a conftraint, which harafied me formerly even in the days’ 
of my happinefs?”—Here'l paufed, and, in filence. -interro- 

sade my heart, -penetrating into its deepeft receffes. As: 

developed my fecret fentiments, the terror which had: 
feifed me difperfed like a dream: I recovered at once rea-' 
fon and courage; and, delivered from the vile humiliation’ 
of an injurious fear, I blufhed only that I‘could Have fo 
miftaken myfelf. I-no longer employed myfelf with any 
thing but the fatal object before my eyes.’ My imagination 
was heated, was exalted: it offered me the idea of a new 
facrifice which 1 made with tranfpott before I tore myfelf 
away from the fatal place! With the point- of a knife I 
traced upon the tomb:thefe words; which, by lord Selden’s' 
care, were. afterwards engraven there in- letters of gold. 
_ “J have been able to.contemplate this tomb without dy- 
ing ; but here I depofit, here I leave all that-remains to me, 
an odious and fatal liberty!—Yes, in this temple, confe. 
erated by piety, do I engage myfelf by every thing that 
religion and tendernefs can render inviolable, never to form 
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anew tie. ‘Alfethings chatige, or pafs away 'If time oa - 
triumph ovéF my grief, at ‘leaft ‘this marble muft furvive 
me, and Tefigrave unon ‘it a facred’ vow, ‘never to beef 
Sah Phi Mier sais aa Be ky el a 
At this part of the hiftory, Sainville let the manuftript fall : 
upon the table, and remained motionlef$ for fome minutes + 
then'rifing “impetuoufly, and rapidly pacing the root, he 
exélaimed, “© No hope remains for-me—none!”” He now 
thtew himfelf:into a chair, and was for fome time overe 
powered with prief. Ar length réturhing to the table and 
cafting his eyes upon the manufeript, he faw the matks of 
the tears that-he-had fhed abundantly in reading it. “SAR! 
(faid he) how {weet -were thofe tears—for then I ftill ¢ould. 
y oo does not eafily abandon the heart of man, and 
Sainville had not.the refolution ‘to banifh bimfelf from:the. 
fooiety of lady-Clarendon. His. daily and even hourly.ate. 
tentions, the delicacy with which he ahticipatedshér wifhes, 
and his endeavours to gain her efteem; gradually Won her: 
affection ; and. fhe repented of thé. vow by which fhe had. 
bound herfelf, To Sainville, however, her conduct was ftilt. 
the fame: fhe manifefted a cordial-friendthip for hums and, : 
though fhe fometimes involuntarily difcovered: het: own afs. 
fection, fhe always: reprefied. his... He wrote.to her; abant) 
doning himfelf to gn -ungeverned paffion: fhe knew: not: 
how to reply: fuddenly fhe tofe, faying, “ bet. mefeek.a 
falutary advice.” 4.5 : P yer U .zyeedl, ogee 
_ * By the fide of her bed-chamber was a. clofet,: of which: 
fhe alone had: the key... It was, confecratéd to prayer and. 
meditation.. It contained a chair,:a'burdau, and fome flielves. 
filled with books of piety.. In this oratory was: alfo.a large. 
picture, covered with black:crape, .. This myfterious paints. 
ing, executed by an able artift, reprefented the tomb.of lord: 
. Clarendon ;«the fatal vow was traced ih characters, 
Conftanee, having received this pifture on eve of her: 
departure from Gadsdon coyered ‘it’ the fame day with & 
«cape which had-neyer.fince been removed. It was tothis ¢a~ 
binet that dhe went to feek a refuge againi her own weak~ 
nefs. She approached the. picture, and: was. for a dhore 
time. motionfefs; then, feizing the veil, fhe | uncovered 
the picture. At the fight of a painting which retraced to 
her eyes, for the firft time during four years, the monument 
that inclofed the afhes of lord Clarendon, the feli on her 
knees, and fhed a torrent of tears. The remembrartcé of 
her Jord alone made her tears flow. — She forgot her: weakw 
nefs, her remorfe, and Sainville himfelf; an imagination 
ardent, ftrong, and powerfully impréfled, reftored’ to. her 
for fome moments all the energy of aa old grief and of an 
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extinguifhed feeling.—Who can conceive and explain. the 
mutability of the Hutan heart? She who had recehtly la- 
mented with much bjtternefS the iinprudence of hef vow, 
now applauded “herf€lf for having traced it, read it with 
pride, and renewed it with enthufiafm. ‘This illufion could 
not long endure; but it left at’ léaft iri lady Clarendon. a 
determination of fulfiffing in all their ‘exteiit the duties 
whith fhe had impofed upon herfelf. She quitted the cat 
binet, intent on anfweting the unhappy Sainville in a man- 
ner ‘that fhould irrevocably take from him all hope. She 
paffed into the parlout, ard with a figh-took the peri. ‘She 
wrote; but her tears foon etfaced the falfehood which fhe 
trated with fuch difficulty. She collected all her ftrerigth; 
fhe began again; fhe could hot find the expreffions whieh fhe 
waiited$ ‘thofe which offered themfelves were either top 
harfh 6r too much foftened: Shé again reflected; but at 
Yenath fhe became weary of employing herfelf, mufed pro- 
foundly, ahd dreained only of her joye- ne mee 
‘Her reply, and her whole conduct, were intended to de- 
prive Sainville of all hope;‘and yet her affection for him 
was evident. Bufinefs called him to Paris ; they corréfponded ; 
and, in one of her letters, lady Clarendon mentioned the 
poffibility of his being marti¢d to another; he was offended 
at this hint: the fociety of:other wonteh only increafed 
his love of Her; atid he was miferable. The minifter fent 
hirh on public ‘bufinefs to England. He vifited the placés 
‘where fhe had refided; from Rr fervants, from her friends, 
he received fuch accounts a$’ ftill raifed her in ‘his efteem’; 
but he found- her vow ‘the fubjeét of prints, and heard 
it loudly extolled.’ He repaired to the tomb of Jord Cla- 
Tendon ; and, convinced’ that not only religious awe would 
prevent her from violating, it, but the opinion of the world 
alfo, he returned difcorifolate to France. Yet, when he 
faw Conftance, he could not abandon hope; he made offe 
‘effort to decide his fate ; and, when fhe perfifted in adheri 
‘to her vow, he fuddenly. departed from this home. Lette 's 
‘from the baron and from Conftance were fent to him, and 
he ftill carrefponded with them. His return was announced 5 
but his phyfician‘ intimated the alarming ftate of his health, 
_and even of his intefleét, - This intelligence deeply affected 
Coriftance; the baron pleaded for his friend; her own heart 
- pleaded <alfo; and fhe felrit her duty to facrifice évety 
thing to the defire of preferving his life. : 

At the Chateau of Sainville, Conftance éxpected his 
‘return. * Suddenly heafd the found of rural mufic : 
‘at the fame inftant a fervant entered in halte, crying out, 
4 it is the joyful band of on illagst, preceding monficus 
~~ . ta : q 4. » . . 
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Je. marquis !’—* . Heavens! is he_arrived ?’--* Yes, 
‘madame, he is in the avenue.” ‘* Good God! (faid the 
‘baron, looking at Conftance), you, are ill”—* No, (the 
replied), the effect of joy can never he,mournful—run, my 
friend, to meet him,” The delighted baron rapidly, de- 
fcended the ‘ftairs;-and, on entering: the court, the: firft 
object which met his fight was Sainville, enveloped in a 
great cloke, and alighting froma carriage. The baron 
threw himfelf into the arms of his friend ; and the marquis, 
‘embracing him with a melancholy air, faid, “ I muft {peak 
‘to you immediately.” The baron led him into a clofet 
in which ‘lady Clarendon was; then, embracing him again, 
faid, ** In what a ftate do you return, how pale —o 
‘thin! cruel that you are—you have been fuffering, and 
‘without me!—but prepare yourfelf for a revolution—a 
‘happy revolution !—Conftance is here.”—‘* O Heaven! I 
‘cannot fee her at this moment; hear me firft."—“ No—it 
‘js Conftan¢e who muft be heard, I tell you, my friend, — 
ou have reached the termination of your fufferings.”— 
“*¢“God! what do you let me fuppofe ?-—{peak—what fenfe- 
lefs hope do ‘you conceive for me ?”’—** it is well-founded. 
‘Appear, Conftance! come and reftore life to your happy 
lover.” Saying thefe words,-the baron retired... A door 
‘opened fuddenly ; and lady Clarendon, with a timid and 
tottering pace, and a countenance  fuffufed with tears, 
“advanced towards Sainville, who ftvod -motionlefs with 
‘aftonifhment. . Extending her hand, fhe. faid, “ all your 
‘fufferings and mine are at an end, if your happinefs de- 
pends upon. me.”—* Juft heaven, what do I hear? you 
eve me! you have been able to facrifice your fcruples for 
“me !”—** I have—love at laft has conquered, or rather 
has annihilated; my remorfe, My deftiny is united ta 
“yours.—You grow pale—there is grief in your counte- 
‘nance—O God; what is the caufe of it?” ** Where am 
I? (cried Sainville), avoid me! abandon.a wretch who no 
longer knows himfelf!”—‘¢ Great God !- how wild—what 
‘a horrible tranfport! oh, Sainville, recover your fenfes, 
recover your reafon !”—-“ QO that it were entirely torn from 
“me !”—*¢ recollect Conftance—Conftance, who gives herfelf 
‘to you !”—*¢QOh! (replied Sainville, with a collected voice), 
to what a dreadful abyfs have you led me ftep by ftep? 
- But do not deceive yourfelf: it is compaffion, and not 
Jove, that determines you.”—‘ You deftroy me (replied 
Conftance), Ah, Sainville!. when I faczifice to you my 
duty and my reputation, can you mifunderftand the impe- 
rious feeling which guides me !”—* At laft (faid Sainville), 
‘the meafiire is full! know then the horror of my lot! not 
“contented ‘with taking from me all hope, ‘you dared to 
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doubt my heart. Well! a dreadful, an irrevocable vow 
has , for ever ;fettered my Mberty. I ‘left) you—I went to 

alta—and this crofs (continued he, throwing afide his 
loke) will inform you of the reft !” 

‘ There are fentiments which cannot be defcribed, be- 
caufe they are as rapid as thought, and are compofed of 
many contrary emotions. Conftance felt at once the. 
delight: of receiving, from an adored objet, the moft af- 
- feéting — of paffion, and the grief which a facrifice 
muft coft her, that for ever deprived her lover of all hope 
of happinefs. But, notwithftanding the heart-rending re- 
gret excited by love and gratitude, fhe felt at the fame 
time a kind of joy in finding herfelf freed from the necef- 
fity of violating her firft;vow;: it feemed to her as if an 
abyfs had clofed under her feet; and her foul, violently 
agitated by different emotions, blefied providence in the 
omidft ofits alatms.’ » : 3 

Thefe -emotions, however, were too powerful for lady 
‘Clarendon; for’ they occafioned a fever which ‘proved 
fatal ‘to-her.- 3 6 wm 
To an Englifh reader there is fomething ridiculous in 

the idea of engraving the vow upon her hufband’s tomb; 
but this, perhaps, will not be felt by a foreigner; and, 
to ftrengthen the effe& of a vow that fhe was fo tempted 
‘to violate, publicity was neceflary. We can only objeé& 
-to the novel as too diftreffing, as inflicting pain. But 
young readers will not object to this: they require to be 
-ftrongly affe&ted ; and, to all who can find delight in ima- 
ginary diftrefs, we recommend this production. 





Die Savoyardifche Familie. Riga. 1797. 
The Saveyard Family. 8vo. Imported by Efcher, 


SoME Savoyards are driven from their refidence by the 
irruption of the French into their country. A young lady 
‘of this family ardently loves a colonel, with whom. fhe 
became acquainted, when he refcued her from the danger 
“to which fhe was expofed by the intractability of ‘a horfe. 
‘The officer, in due time, addreffes her in form ; is accepted 
by her friends; is attacked on a journey by robbers, dread- 
fully wounded, and, on his recoyery, carried bY the 
French to the. caftle of Ham, in Picardy. The lady, in 
the mean time, is in defpair: but he is wonderfully re- 
leafed from the place of his confinement ; and the hiftory 
concludes, @ Pordinaire, with the nuptials of the happy 

air. | 
at This piece has tittle merit; and we do not recommend 
it as worthy of tranflation, 





OCCASLONAL RETROSPECT 


oF. 
: FOR ELGN LITERATURE, 
ia, oi laiceenliii at sss a 


THE ‘writers of the republic keep theiprefs. in conftant 
employment. _ Original productions, tranflations, and ew 
editions of old works, are lavithed upon, the:public,, Sorte 
articles, almoft wholly of the firft of thefe defcriptions, 
we proceed. to announce. 5) Hiltnd as ol 
Nouveau Spedtacle de la Nature, contenant des Notions 
claires, et-précifes, et des Détails irttéreflans, dec. . A New 
Difplay, of Nature, involving clear aad, precife- Notions, 
and interefting Details, with regard to, evety-Object with 
which Mankind ought to be acquainted. by A, F. Che- 
vignard, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris, 1798.—+From:the hiftory of 
the creation; the author proceeds to.a deéfctiption of the 
heavenly bodies, to an inveftigation of .the, hatite of dight 
and heat, of the changes of feafons, &c. He then gives 
am account of the ‘globe that we inhabit, ‘and mentions the 
changes. which have taken place.on the furface ef the earth. 
He defcribes the chief produ€tions of the animal, vege- 
table, and mineral kingdoms ; and Concludes with a view 
ef univerfal morality... The. werk may be. ufeful, but it’is 
not the performance of a profound philofopher. 

Nouveaux Principes, &c. New Principles of Geology, 
by P, Bertrand.—Diffatisfied with the opinions-hoth of ar- 
‘ient and modern philofophers, refpeGing the difputable 
fcience of geology, M. Bertrand, not without. ability, 
_ combats the theories of many writers, particularly that of 
his countryman M; de la Merticrio. , 


Nouvelle Mécanique des: Mouvemeas de. l’Homme et 
des Animaux. New Mechanifm of the Motions of Men 
and other Animals. Carcaffonne.—This is a curious work, 
in which M. Barthez enters into a variety ef anatomical, 
phyfiological, and’ philofophical ‘details and inquiries; re- 
dative to the origin.and nature of att-kinds of bodily-mo~ 
tion. at 

















Octasionat Retrespeet, &c. or. 


La Géometrie, &c, The Geometry of the Compafs. 
Paris.—We have here-a tranflation of an ingenious work, 
frorti.the Italian of Mafcheroni. : . 

Effai fur l’Hiftoire des Fourmis de la France. Effay on’ 
French Ants, by P. A. Latreille, 8vo. Brive.—This pfo-) 
duction affords a ftrong proof of the diligence and accuracy 
of the writer. , Aes 

Dié&tionnaire des Termes Latins, &c. A Di€tionary of 
Latin Terms ufedin Botany, 8vo. Paris.—This voca-’ 
bulary is not fufficiently copious. | 

Hiftoire des Plantes d’Europe, &c. Hiftory of European 
Plants, or Elements of Praétical Botany, by J. E. Gili- 
bert, 2 vols. 12m0. Lyons.—The Linnzan mode of claf= 
fification is followed by M. Gilibert ; and the work,-upor 
the whole, is well executed. 

Mémoires de Paul Jones. Memoirs of Paul Jones. 
Paris..We are informed, that thefe memoirs were written 

the adventurer himfelf,:and tranflated under his eye 
by M. André, by whom they are now publifhed. They 
exhibit ah air’ of lively franknefs, and will intereft many 
readers. | 

Campagnes des Francais pendant la Révolution. Ac- 
count of the Campaigns of the French during the Revyo- 
lution, by A. Liger. Vol. I. Blois.—This volume contains 
only the hiftory of the campaign of the year 1792. 

Independance abfolue, &c. The Abfolute Independence 
of the United States of America, 8vo. Paris+—The chief 
Object of this publication is to manifeft the expediency of 
a compléte reconciliation between the French’ and the 
Americans. ~ = pata 

Voyages d’Antenor, &c. Travels of Antenor in Greece 
and in Afia, 3 vols. 8vo. Paris.—M. Lautier pretends, 
that this is a tranflation of a Greek manufcript, found 
amidft the ruins of Herculaneum: but that is a mere 
Raion. The work’ is an imitation. of the Travels of 
Anacharfis, to which, though not deftitute of merit, it % 
greatly inferior, 


HOLLAND. 


-.. ‘Oden en Gedichten. Odes atid other Poems, by Rhynvis 
Feith, 2 vols. 8vo. Atfterdam, 1797.—Some dramatit 
pieces by M. Feith have been well received; and the 
poems here announced will enfure him a continuance of 
the public regard. 

| 8 GERMANY: 

Sittliche Gemalde. Moral Pictures, by Hetining. 8vor 
New Strelitz, 1798.—The reader, we think, will be 
amufed and inftru€ted with thefe reprefentations, 
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Reife durch Pommern. , Tyravels.through..Pomeranki, 
Svo. Berlin, 17938.—M. Zollner has here given an en- 
tertaining and interefting account of a country lefs known 
than other parts of Germany. . {ah oe 

C.D. Ilgen Opufcula. varia Philolegica. . Various Phi-; 
lological Pieces by Ilgen, 2 vols. 8vo. 1797.—Thefe pro- 
duétions are not all new to the pref; for many of them 
bad been publifhed before. They do credit to the learning 
and tafte of the writer. 
~ Hermann und Dorothea. A Poem entitled Hermann and 
Dorothea, by Goethe. Berlin.—This is a, very. pleafing 
production, which will probably foon appear in. our lan- 
guage, as the cultivators of German literature multiply 
among us, . 


HUNGARY, 


’ Statiftik des Konigreichs Ungarn. Statiftic Account of 
the Kingdom of Hungary, 8vo. Peft.—Profeflor Schwardt- 
ner has manifefted, in this volume, his intimate acquaint- 
ance with the fubje& of which he treats. He. accurately 
delineates the ftate of the country, and exhibits. a juit 
view of the conftitution, fyftem of adminiftration, &c, 


i SPAIN, 
.. Encyclopedia Metodica, difpuefta por Orden de Mate- 
zias, &c. A Methodical Encyclopedia, difpofed aecording 
to the Order of the Subjects, fmall folio. .. Madrid.—T his 
work is a tranflation of the French Encyclopédie 5, but, it 
contains a variety of additions and improvements. It. is 
fuppofed that about-fixty volumes will complete the publi-. . 
cation. | 
Memoria, &c. Memoir concerning a periodical diffi- 
culty of breathing.—The obftruction here mentioned, is 
attributed by Dr. Franferi, probably without fufficient 
Feafon, to the influence of the moon. 


ITALY, 


,. Dionis Cafsii Hiftoriarum Romanarum Fragmenta. Frag- 
ments of the Roman. Hiftory, written by Dio Caffus. 8ya. 
Baflano, 1798.—Morelli is the editor of thefe fragments, 
which he has extracted from a manufcript in the library of 
St. Mark at Venice, They are not very copious; and, 
as fo great a part of Dio’s hiftory is loft, they will not be 
of much utility. Many new readings of the parts before, 
publithed are added. sy atl saci 

















A REVIEW 


OF 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
| FROM 


the Beginning of SEPTEMBER, to the End of DECEM- 
| BER, 1798. 


GREAT-BRITAIN. 


From the original imprudence of the chief powers of 
Europe, in goading, harafling, and inflaming a nation 
which ought to have been left to itfelf, te work out \its 
own ee the war ftill continues to diffufe calamit 
around. Not merely from the congrefs of Raftadt, but 
from the returning reflexion of different princes, we hoped 
that a general peace would have been by this time con- 
cluded ;, but our eager wifhes have been difappointed, while 
thofe who deprecate a peace in the prefent ftate of France 
exult in the profpe@ of progreflive hoftility.. The feel- 
ings of fuch men we donot envy; and the policy by which 
they are influenced we do not approve. But, as their per 
fuafions of the infecurity of a pacification with the direc 
tory are deeply rooted, it would be ufelefs to conteft the 
point. . 

The late triumph of the Britifh fleet in the Mediterra- 
mean has encouraged the advocates of war in their zeal 
for a {pirited profecution. of it. That fuccefs, was highly 
honorable to the. courage and fkill of our naval officers, 
and the active valor of the feamen whom they commanded; 
and it will tranfmit to the lateft ages, while the records of 
hiftory fhall fubfift, the name and the glory of the gallant 
Nelfon. mite ea: i 7 
- As the fuccefs.to which we gposei was fo; highly import- 
ant and interefting, it may ® expected that we fhould 
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trace the operations of the fleet from the commencement 
of the expedition. In confequence of orders from earl-St. 
Vincent, fir Horatio Nelfon failed from Gibraltar in the 
fpring, with three fhips of the line.and two frigates, to 
watch the motions of the French in the Mediterranean. 
On the 22d of May, his fquadron fuftained fome injury 
from a ftorm, at a time when, without his knowledge, he 
was not many leagues diftant from the fleet which was 
tranfporting Buonaparte and his army to the fhores of 
Egypt. Onthe 8th of June, he was gp a with a re- 
intorcement of ten fail of the line. For~fome time, he 
could obtain no accurate intelligence refpecting the defti- 
nation of the French armament; but, when he had reached 
the coaft of Sicily, he received information of the conqueft 
of Malta. ‘To that ifland he was fteering, wnen the news 
of the departure of. the hoftile fleet induced him to hafena 
towards Egypt. On the 29th, he appeared before Alex- 
andria, to the great furprife of the governor, who had no 
expectation of a _vifit either from the Englifh or the French. 
As the latter had not then agrived, our fleet cruifed near 
Candia, returned to the Sicilian coaft for a fupply of wa- 
ter, and afterwards failed to the Morea for intelligence. 
Hearing that the French had been feen fteering to the 
fouth-eaftward from Candia, fir Horatio refolved to. re-vifit 
‘the coalt of Egypt; and, on the rft of Auguft, he had 
‘the fatisfagtion of beholding the fleet which he had long 
“wifhed to encounter. Plans of attack, in various‘ circum- 
ftances, he had: already adjufted in the courfe ‘of his voy- 
age; and he had taken he precaution of giving ample 
inftruGtions to all the captains under his neattand” and of 
“explaining his own ideas in fo fatisfactory a manner, that 
‘it was fearcely neceflary to have recourfe to fignals during 
the action. Thus (to ufe the words of a writer who has 
‘publifed a-regular narrative of the proceedings of ‘the 
fquadron) * much time ‘was faved, and the attention of 
“evéry captain -could- almoft undiftra€tedly be paid to the 
‘eonduét of his own particular fhip; a circumftance from 
which, upon this occafion, the advantages to the generah 
fervice were almoft incalculable’. 

The French fhips were at anchor in the bay of Aboukir. 
‘Fhat of admiral Brueys had 120 guns, he abcvre 1000 


‘men: three had 80 guns each; and nine had-only 74. 
‘Fhey were drawn up near the fhore in a ftrong and com- 
“pact line of battle, flanked by four frigates and many gun- 
boats, and protected in the van by a battery, planted on a 
{mall ifland. Their fituation, therefore, was eli A 
advantageous for defence; but the great danger of an attac 


‘did not deter the Britifh adgpiral from making the attempt. 
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He had as may Abi of the line as the French commander, 
and he ftrengt dag his line by the introduction ef a fhip 
of 50 guns; jut, in approaching the enemy, he was de- 
prived of the affiftance of the Culloden, as it ftruck upon 
a fhoal, from. which it could not be -extricated before the 
next pote . “Thiee other véffels: were haftily advancing 
in its-rear ; but‘the accident warned them of the peril; and 
they‘ were fo fortunate as to avoid the fhoal. 

he adrhiral was ftrongly defirous of breaking the line 
of the French, and furrounding.a part of their Acet; and 
he ably executed his purpofe. At fun-fet the engagement 
commenced; and both parties fought with great fpirit. 
While the victory was yet undecided, admiral Brueys .re- 
ceived two wounds; and, having changed his fituation, 
he was expofed to a frefh fhot, which deprived him of life, 
When the action had continued for two Subs. two of the 
French fhips were captuted ; a third ftruck foon after; and 
the whole’ van was in the power of the Englifh, who 
eagerly proceeded to a completion of their vidory. L’Orient, 
the particular fhip of the French commander, was warmly 
engaged with ‘feveral of the hoftile veflels, when an ex- 
 plofion indicated the danger of a.conflagration. ‘The flames 
made.a rapid progrefs ; and all endeavours to check their 
fury were ineffectual. Ganteaume, who had affumed: the 
command, ordered the crew to’quit the fhip, -and he him- 
felf feafonably retired; but. only. a~fmall. number efcaped 
deftruction, when, about: four. hours ‘after the commence- 
ment of the conflict, the burning veflel blew up with a 
dreadful explofion, 

The engagement was profecuted. at intervals till day- 
break ; and only two. of the French fhips of the line, and 
two frigates, efcaped capture or defpruction*. Captain 
Hood, in the Zealous, purfued the retiring veffels; but 
he was foon recalled by the-admiral, as none of the thips 
could fupport him in the ‘chale. 

- It was not to be- fuppofed that fuch a victory could be 
obtained without a caniiderable lofs of lives. th the Bri- 
tifh fleet, 16 officers, and 202 feamen and marines, wefe 
killed; and 677 individuals were wounded. In the Majef- 
tic alone, were $0 victims, and captain Weftcort fell among 
the reft. The French lofs thas been varioufly ftated; but 
‘it appears to have been very great, With regard to the 
prifoners, it is mentioned by Ganteaume, in an intercepted 
Tater, that 3100, of whom 800 were wounded, were re- 
ftored by our admiral, who, leaving a‘part of his feet to 
_blocka¢. the.port of Alexandria, failed towards Sicily, 
oe Nine fail of the ‘line -were taken, and one (béfudes L’Orien:) was burned, 
‘ett own waptain fetting fireto her. <A fpognte allo was burned by hercomimander. 
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Having been wounded in the head, fir Horatio was con 
ftrained to quit the deck during the aétion; but (hé faysy 
‘ the fervice fuffered no lofs.by that event.’ Captain Berry 
fupplied his place with that valour and ability, which amply 
merited the praife of his commander. is officer was 
foon after fent with difpatches announcing the victory to 
which he had contributed ; but, on the 18th of Auguft, the 
Leander, a fhip of 50 guns, in which he failed, was cap- 
tured by one of 4. On this occafion, the confi was: 
warm and obftinate ; and, when captain Thompfon was 
tried for the lofs of the fhip, the court-martial declared, that 
his defence of it was ‘ gallant and almoft unprecedented.’ 

It may be thought unneceflary to obferve, that the in~ 
telligence of the fuccefs on the coaft of Egypt diffufed ex- 
traordinary joy throughout the Britifh dominions. Ever 
heart glowed with exultation; and, on the fortunate Nel- 
fon and his affociates, every tongue beftowed praife. Nu- 
merous addreffes of congratulation were prefenited to his 
majefty: the admiral was honoured with a peerage, and re- 
warded with a penfion; and a day was appropriated to the 
folemnity of a general thank{giving. 

When _a new feffion of parliamerit was opened (on the 
20th of November), due honour was paid, in the f{peech 
from the throne, to the fignal exertions of the fuccefsful 
fleet. It was obferved, that * the unexampled feries of our 
naval triumphs had received frefh fplendour from the me- 
morable and decifive ation, in which lord Nelfon had ¢ at- 
tacked and almoft totally deftroyed a fuperior force of the. 
enemy, ftrengthened by every advantage of fituation.” ft 
was added, that, ‘ by this great and brilliant victory,’ an 
enterprife remarkable for its © injuftice, perfidy, and extra- 
vagance, had been turned to the confufion of. its authors ; 
and the blow thus given to the ‘power and influence of 
France had afforded an opening, which, if improved by 
fuitable exertions on the part of other powers, might lead 
to the general deliverance of Europe.’ ‘The refolution of 
the emperor of Ruffia to engage in the conteft, and a fimi- 
lar determination of the grand fignor, were mentioned m 
terms of praife; and hopes wete exprefled that other fove- 
reigns would ‘ adopt that vigorous line of conduct which 
experience had proved to be alone confiftent with ries 
¢ honour.’ Ina debate produced by the motion for an ad- 

refs of thanks, the marquis of Lanfdowne, while he joined 
in the tribute of applaufe to lord Nelfon, obferved, that the - 
admiral himfelf would not be fatisfied with his victory, if it 
fhould not be improved to the production of thofe advan-, 
tages which, with prudent management, it was calculated 


to afford, It might be thought, he faid, that a powerfy} 
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league ought to be formed to check the career of the French 5 
but he was of opinion, that a league would not be very ef- 
fective, unlefs it fhould be founded on difinterefted princt- 
ples, on principles which: fhould fuperfedé the mean defire 
of profiting in a territorial or pecuniary view by the difor- 
ders of Europe, and be pointed only to’the reftoration of 
general fecurity. He ridiculed the hope of deriving im- 
eum aid from the promifed efforts of the Ruffians and the 
urks, as the former were not inclined, and the latter were 
not able, to act with due vigour againft the French. Other. 
powers, he thought, were little more worthy of our affo- 
ciation or our confidence; and it was therefore advifeable 
to truft more to our own ftrength than to any aid which 
we might expect from the princes and ftates of the con- 
tinent. Our ftrength, however, ought not tobe wafted in 
offenfive exertions. We had lefs reafon to dread the enemy 
than any nation had. Our infular fituation, the great fu- 
periority of our marine, and the general fpirit of the com- 
munity, gave us fufficient fecurity. In fuch a predicament, 
it would be expedient for us to ftand only on the defenfive, 
and to declare that we were ready to agree to a fafe and 
honourable peace.—Lord Holland maintained, that it was 
now the beft time to negotiate with the enemy; and that 
to evince a pacific difpofition in the day of profperity was 
not an humiliation, but rather an inftance of magnanimity. 
Lord Mulgrave, however, contended, that it would be 
difgraceful to Britifh fpirit to follow fuch advice; and 
that a renewal of negotiation’ with France at the prefent 
moment would lead to a forfeiture of that fuperiority which 
we had obtained, and to a fruftration of our hopes of 
effe&ting the deliverance of Europe. Lord Grenville, 
animated with -the fame zeal, recommended a vigorous 
perfeverance in offenfive hoftilities as the moft proper con- 
duct that. we could purfue. After the fpeeches of thefe and 
other peers, the addrefs was voted without a divifion; and 
that of the commons pafled in the fame’ manner, though not. 
without fevere (and in fome inftances i heahe | animad- 
verfions on the conduc of the miniftry from fir John Sin- 
elair and fir Francis Burdet. : ri : 
At the time of thefe proceedings of the Jegiflature, the, 
executive power, inflained with juft indignation at a recent 
decree of the French dire@tory, declaring that all perfons 
originally belonging to neutral countries, or to ftates ih 
alliance with the republic, who might form a part of the 
crews of Britifh veffels, fhould be treated as pirates, gave, 
‘public notice, that, if this order fhould, in any inftance, be’ 
c4tried into execution, the moft vigorous retaliation would 
Arp. Vor. XXIV. New Arr. Rr 
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be exercifed againft the fubjects of France, whem the.chahee 
of war had.already placed, or ihould hereafter place, in the 
king’s power. his denunciation appears to have had a 
good effeét, as we do not find that the French have dared 
to execute their menace. 

~The houfe of commons foon entered upon the bufinefs of 
fupply. It was, propofed that 20,000 feamen and marines 
fhould be allowed for the year 1799; and the houfe readily 
fanctioned the number, fir John Singlair being the only ob- 
jector to its unneceflary magnitude. “The minifterial efti. 
mates of the army were alfo adopted, though the expendi- 
ture of this department was augmented. 
- As the new affeflment for the year #798 had not been 
fuficiently productive, a mode of fupply was devifed from 
which a fum, much larger than the produce of that fcheme 
of taxation, was expected to accrue. ‘To prepare the minds 
of the public in general for the intended impoft, the chief 
magiftrate of London called a meeting of the merchants, 
bankers, and principal traders; and it was unanimoufly 
voted, that, as the new affeflment had ‘ failed to, call forth 
a-due ratio of contribution from many defcriptions of per- 
fons,’ the aflembly would frengly fupport meafures calcu- 
lated to draw out the refources of the country in a more 
equal and effectual manner. Encouraged by this declara- 
tion, the minifter (on the 34 of December) developed his 
fcheme. He firft mentioned the different heads of fupply, 
according to the following calculation : 

For the navy - - - - - = - = £ 53,642,000 
Forthe army -+ - - - +. = 10,840,000. 





For a vote of credit of the laft feffion - 4,000,000: 
For the ordnance - - - - = = = 1,570,000 
For various fervices - -+ - = + = 2,175,180: 

£ 29,227,180 





He. then ftated the. means of procuring this large fupphy. 
The, duties referved in lieu of the land-tax now perpetu- 
ated, would amount, he faid, to 2,750,000 pounds.; the con~ 
folidated fund would fupply a million anda half; and:the 
late regulation of the exports and imports would probably 
offer 1,700,900, pounds, As. thefe fums, with: the: profi 
of the lottery, would not exceed 6,550,000. pounds, there 
would be a neceflity of providing above 23 millions for the 
exigencies, of the prefent year. : 

‘The new. financial fcheme, inftead of regulating the im- 
poft by the ftyle of living, regarded the income of the. in-. 


dividual ; and it was. propofed, that no perfor fhould be-ex- 
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empted from the tax, unlefs his arinual income fhould ap- 
pear to be lefs than fixty pounds. In eftimating the pro- 
bable product of the fcheme, Mr. Pitt entered into a detail 
refpecting the various fources of income ; and the refult of his 
inquiry was a confident opinion, that the rental of land 
and houfes, the intereft drawn from thé public funds; the 
rofits of trade, é&c. amounted in a year to 102 millions. 
F rom an aggregate thus ample, the government, he thought, 
might draw ten millions without fubje&ting the contribu- 
tofs to material inconvenience. The affeflment; he ob- 
ferved, had been grofsly evaded in numerous inftances; but 
he trufted that the ptefent demand, from the regulations 
with which the meafure would be attended; would not be 
{6 fhamefully eluded: The former tax, he added, would 
ceafe. at the beginning of April; and the fubftitute would 
then také placé. After an allowance for the intereft of the 
loan charged upon the afleffed taxés, arid for other objects, 
the ten millions would be reduced to 9j200,000 pounds. 
About fourteen millions, therefore, would ftill be wanted ; 
and, for that fu, a new loan would be neceflary.—The 
minifter coricluded his financial ftatements with hyperboli- 
cal effafions, elevating the profperity and glory of the Bri- 
tif nation to an unparalleled height. | 
Little oppofitiott was then made to the néw propofal ; 
arid a bill was quickly prepared for carryirig it into effect. 
While it was in its courfe, a motion front Mr. Tictnéy, 
againft entering into any engagements which might pre- 
vent of impede a negotiation with France; produced a florid 
but feeble fpeech from Mr. Canning in defence of protracted 
and extended hoftilities, and met with the ufual fate of anti- 
minifterial propofitions. | 
When the bill had re¢eived fome alterations and improve- 
ments in a committee, it was attacked by fir John Sinclair 
and other members as ill-judged, unequal, and oppreffive. 
It was defended, more plaufibly than fatisfactorily, by 
the author of the meafure, by the folicitor-general, and fir 
William Young. On a divifion, 183 ‘perfons voted for it, 
and 23 againft it. Other debates attended the inveftigation 
of it; but it was finally adopted by both houfes. : 
It was required by this ftatute, that all perfons who had 
from 60 to 65 pounds per annum, fhould pay ten fhillings; 
and, from that in¢ome to’ 195 pounds, the {cale of payment 
gradually rofe to £17 146. The chief burthen fell on 
thofe who had 200 pounds per annum or a larger income, a 
tenth part of it being demandéd from them. The aét would 
hive been much lefs objectionable, if the’ payment of 2 
tenth had’ comtnéneed ry individuals who were in thé 
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annual receipt of 7c0 or 800 pounds, inftead of beginning 
at 200, as the defalcation of a tithe from the latter fum, or 
from any income between that and 700 pounds, will very 
fenfibly diminifh the ordinary comforts of many, while a: 
proportional exaétion from the more opulent will merely: 
abridge their fuperfluities or luxuries. . ‘ 

Commiffioners of particular defcriptions will be autho-- 
rifed to fuper-intend the due execution of the aét; and, if. 
they fhould entertain any doubts of the accuracy of the 
ftatements of income, they may call witnefles, and afcertain: 
the point by regular examination. Perfons who fupport by 
oath a falfe ftatement of income, are to be fubjected to the 
ufual punifhment of perjury. 

During the Chriftmas recefs, information was received of 
a foreign conqueft. General Stuart and commodore Duck. | 
worth appeared with an armament, on the 7th of Novem- 
ber, before the ifland of Minorca; and great confternation 
immediately feifed the Spaniards. ‘They abandoned fome. 
of their fortifications on the coaft; and, though they had an 
opportunity of baffling the early attempts of the invaders, 
they fcarcely gave them any moleftation, and retired te. 
avoid an attack.. The Britifh troops, advancing into the 
ifland, were gratified with intelligence of the almoft entire 
evacuation of the town of Mahon, of which a detachment 
eafily took poffeffion. The enemy, in the mean time, af- 
fected to fortify Ciudadella, and feemed difpofed to make 
fome refiftance ; but the firm countenance of the invading’ 
foldiery, and the arts practifed to delude the Spaniards into 
an idea of the great amount of the force of their adverfa- 
ries, fo intimidated the governor, that he agreed to a nego- 
tiation. Terms of capitulation were figned on the 17th; 
and the whole ifland became fubje& to Great-Britain, 


IRELAND. 


The clofe of our laft furvey of Hibernian affairs gave a 
profpect of the fpeedy and complete fuppreffion of the re-. 
bellion. The defeat of the French invaders at Ballinamuck 
accelerated the fubmiffion of the United Irifhmen; but oc-, 
cafional depredations and outrages were ftill committed in 
different parts. One Holt was an aétive leader of a daring: 
band; and, for fome time, his movements diffufed terror: 
among the peaceable inhabitants, 

A hoftile party, on the 16th of September, appeared off 
the coaft of Donegal in a French brig, and made a defcent 3. 
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but, hearing of the event of the late battle, the commander 
of the corps, who was the notorious Napper Tandy, foon 
retired with his men. 

A frefh invafion being meditated by the enemy, the feas 
were Clofely watched by our navy. On the 11th of Oéto- 
ber, fir John Borlafe Warren defcried fome French fhips 
near the [rifh coaft: he gave directions for an immediate 
chafe, and brought the foe to action the next morning. 
The Hoche, the only fhip of the line in the republican 
' fquadron, was cajioaged after a f{pirited defence: the frigates, 
which were eight in number, then failed away; but the 
Englifh took three of them in the courfe of the day; and 
three others afterwards became prizes. As thefe veflels 
contained a confiderable number of foldiers, fent to re-kindle 
the embers of the rebellion in Ireland, the difcomfiture of 
the {quadron was very feafonable and important ; and, when 
the thanks of the Britifh parliament were-voted to lord 
Nelfon, fir John Warren was honoured with the fame 
compliment. — | 

Among the perfons who were taken in the Hoche, were 
fome Irifh mal-contents. Theobald Wolfe Tone, who was 
one of the number, was tried by a court-martial, and con- 
demned to death. He begged that he might be fhot rather 
than hanged ; and, as the court refufed to accede to his re- 
queft, he cut his throat in prifon. It was thought that the 
wound which he thus gave himfelf would not be mortal ; 
but, after fome delay, it occafioned his death, He wasa 
man of fome talents, and had acted as a negotiator at Paris, 
in the caufe of his rebellious countrymen. — 

The ruffian Holt, after a long evafion of purfuit, formed 
the refolution of furrendering himfelf. He endeavoured to 
sbtain a promife of pardon; but, failing in that point, he 
yielded at difcretion, and was thrown into prifon. 

Various bills, rendered expedient by the difturbances of 
the realm, were brought forward in parliament, By one, 
attainder was denounced againft particular rebels, if they 
fhould not furrender themfelves within a certain period; 
and, by another, compenfation was promifed to the loyal 
for the lofles which they had fuftained from the difloyalty 
of their cauntrymen. To quiet the minds of the people, 
an act of amnefty was promulgated, not without fome ex- 
ceptions of notorious dclivaiiadnas. 

A bill having paffed for permitting the emigration of 
many of the offenders. to the territories of princes who 
were not at war with his Britannic majefty, fome were defired 
te take {peedy advantage. of _ permiffion ; but others (of 
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whom ene was Arthur O’Connor) were detained i in ‘come 
finement. ‘4 

In the mean time, occafional executions of rebels took 
place ; but the lord-lieutenant, in the midi of judgment, 

< neiaaberes mercy.” A well-known patty accuféd him 
of excefs of lenity, and wifhed for.a‘governor who would. 
he inclined to the adoption of more rigorous meafures. Ta 
this party the marquis gave a new caufe of offence, by. 
reprobating the acquittal of a yeoman who had been tried 
for the murder of a rebel, and diffolving the court-mantiql 
which had thus favoured the prifoner. 

In the hope of preventing a renewal of commotions:by.a 
clofe conjunétion of interefts, the king and his minifters. 
have formed a determination of promoting an. incorpoxative. 
union between Ireland and Great Britain. Stron Bs fi. 
tion has been made to the propofal by different cl the. 
community in the former realm; but, as it feems to sco % 
beneficial effe&ts, the majority of the nation, upon coal re~ 
flexion, wt perhaps be ev te to acquiefce in it. 


FRANCE, 


While the extravagant ccguliciag to Egypt occupied a 
great fhare of the public attention, the two councils of the 
republic were employed in various deliberations. ° Amon 
other topics, the affairs of finance were repeatedly difcuffed. 
For the expected charges of the feventh year, 600 millions of 
livres were deemed requifite. On the gth of OGober, it-was 
ftated, in the council of five hundred, that means of raifing 
545 millions had heen difcovered ; and a confident hope was 
expreffed, that the whole fupply might be obtained’ without 
the neceflity of impofing a tax on falt. Of the means ‘al- 
ready provided, the chief article was the land-tax, the pro- 
duce of which was eftimated at 210 millions; and the next 
article, in point of magnitude, was that. of regiftration, 
amounting to 8o inillions, 

Sanction was given by the councils to a demand of the 
directory, fora levy. of 200,090 men. An addrefs to the- 
nation was. publifhed on this occafion, intimating. the expe- 
diency of the meafure, for the humiliation ofthe enemies of | 
France, and the completion of her triumphs, . < | 

A warm debate arofe in the council of five huisdied; on. 
the 4th of Neveniber, in confequence of ‘a:motion:for:con~”. 
fifegting, the property of thofe who, having been feitenced 
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for tratifportation in 1797, had qifitttd thé plate #8 which 


they were trarifportetl, aid for banifhing 7# perpetunm aN 


ete of that defcription who fhould venture to return to 
rancé. Thefe propofitions were oppofed with vehemencé 

Roachon, who was frequently interrupted in his fpeech 
) Been clamours ; but the affemibly thought proper to adopt 
§ : 


About this time, an inquiry was made into the caufés of 
an infurreétion whicn had broken out in feveral of the Belgi¢ 
provinces incorporated with the republic. It was affirmed 

fome, that the new levy of troops, being compulfive, had 
Occafioned the difturbances ; but others maintained; that this 
Was a mere pretence, and that a fpirit of fanaticifm, and an 
attachimiént to the old fyftem of governmént in the Nether- 
latids, had produced the commotions. | 

In the diftri@ of the Waes, the peafants and other mal- 
contents took atms, and declared their intention of oppofing 
the levy, as an‘arbitrary and oppreffive meafuré. ‘Troops 
were quickly called out to quell the infurrection ; and brifk 
- firmithes enfued. The diforders extended to the diftri@s 
of Mechlin and Louvain; ‘and the conftituted aithorities 
at Bruffels dreaded an explofion in the vicinity of that toWn. 
While general Béguinot was on his march againft the in- 
furgents, a party of them eritered Mechlin, plundered the 
fown-houfe, and filled the place with confufion; but he 
difperféd them with eafe; and the town became tranquil, 
though it was declared to be ir a ftate of fiege. The rébéls 
were diflodged froth other pofts ; and engagements frequently 
occurred. Cruelties were perpetrated by both parties. 
Many of the obnoxious fupporters of the government were 
fucrificed by the peafants ; and, on the othér hand, villages 
were burned, and ‘maffacres committed, by the troops of 
the directory. - ; 

The defeats of {mall bodies of the infurgents were that- 
nified by the friends of the government into glorious viéto= 
ries; and, when the Belgians gained an advantage, their 
adverfaries denied the circumftan¢ée, or endeavoured to pre- 
vent the propagation of the unpleafing intelligence. 

No coricért or regillarity of plati prevailed’ among’ the’ 
rebels : the movements and opeératiois of different parties’ 
were tumultiary and defultoty ; and; while one body harafied? 
the’ goverment in one: place, undifciplined baiuds rofé in! 
arms in other diftriéts, ahd dividéd thé attentidn of thé 
fatellites of dire&torial tyranny. "i ' 

While thefe infurrections were yet unquelled, French 
varity and anibition wéte gratified’ with’ difpatchés from 
Egypt, rélating the progr of the unprovoked invafign’ oF 
3 r4 
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that country. As early as the 2d of July, the French had 
landed near Alexandria. They took fome pofts by affault, 
gained others by capitulation, and were mafters of the 
whole city in the evening. ‘They wreaked their vengeance 
on the inhabitants, even for their fhort oppofition, by an 
atrocious maflacre of a great number of them: not only the 
active defenders of the town, but old men, women, and 
children, who had fled into mofques for fecurity, became 
victims of republican fury*. 

For the promotion of his fuccefs, Buonaparte employed 
both conciliation and terror. He difperfed copies of a pro- 
clamation (written in the Arabic language), declaring to 
the Egyptians, that his only view was to refcue them from 
the yoke of the beys, to whofe tyranny he imputed the 
wretched ftate of their country; and that the French 
were the allies of the. Turks, and true friends to Iflamifm : 
he at the fame time intimated, that every town or village 
in which he fhould meet with oppofition, fhould be de- 
ftroyed. 

_ Advancing towards Grand Cairo, the general was attack- 
ed, on the 21ft of July, by Morad, one of the beys, with a 
{mal] army of Mamelouks. Thefe defcendants of Chriftian 
flaves fought with impetuofity ; but they were overpowered: 
by the invaders, who by this victory obtained pofleffion of 
the Egyptian capital. ‘The inhabitants of Rofetta and Da- 
mietta were alfo obliged to fubmit to the difgrace of receiv- 
ing F rench garrifons. | 
_ From the head-quarters at Cairo orders were iffued for 
the regulation of the government of Egypt, as if the French 
had poffeffed themfelves of the whole country. It was de- 
creed, that in each province there fhould be a divan, con- 
fifting of feven individuals, who fhould aé in fubferviency 
to the republican géneral ; that there fhould alfo be in each 
province an aga, who fhould parade about the country with 
a body of armed natives, for the maintenance of tranquillity 
and order; and an intendant, who {fhould receive, for the 
ufe of the French, the revenues before paid to the beys. 
Amidft this ufurpation of power and prerogative, the gene- 
ral pretended that he would fecure, to the pacha of Egypt 
appointed by the grand fignor, his dignity and his revenue. 
ere we may obferve, that, before the French inyafion, the 
pacha had long been a mere cipher, the real power of the 
ftate being inthe hands ofthe beys. == 





* * Hommes, femmes, vieillards, jeunes, et enfans, tous font maffacrés.’, 
Letter from Boyer, Adjutant-General of the French Army, to bis Relatives, — 
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Confidering Cairo as fufficiently fecure, Buonaparte 
marched in purfuit of the bey Ibrahim, who was at the head 
of a body of Mamelouks. The bey fled as the French ad- 
vanced, and they had only an opportunity of aflaulting his 
rear, on which they could make little impreffion, He 

_ retired into the deferts ; and Buonaparte returned to Cairo. 
It was during this excurfion that the intelligence of the 
difafter in the bay of -Aboukir reached the general, whofe 
mortification may eafily be conceived, as his retreat from 
Egypt, if a reverfe of fortune by land fhould incline him to 
quit the country, was rendered impracticable. 

For fome time, a report of the death of Buonaparte pre- 
vailed-in Europe. It was affirmed, that, having aflembled 
many of the inhabitants of Cairo, and infifting on a pecu- 
niary contribution, he was fhot by a native of Tripoli. 
But, in an official account publifhed at Paris, after a long 

fufpenfion of intelligence, ‘no mention was made ef the 
death of the commander in chief,’though it was ftated that 
an infurre&tion of the populace had taken place at Cairo on 
the 21ft of October, that general Dupuy had been mortally 
wounded, and that hoftilities had continued till the 23d, 
when, after a great flaughter of the Egyptians, the French 
reftored tranquillity. But, though it may be true that they 

uelled the difturbance, they are certainly in a dangerous 
Senation. Their number muft have been confiderably di- 
minifhed by difeafe and hoftility ; and the reviving {pirit of 
the people may effect a counter-revolution. | 


HOLLAND. 


It was apprehended by the French directory, that the 
commotions in Belgium might produce, among the Dutch, 
a defire of fhaking off the yoke to which, notwithftanding 
their nominal independence, they are really fubjected. But, 
though they have reafon to be difcontented, the Hollanders 
have remained quiet. It even appears, that they have ad- 
vanced money, at the defire of the directory, to facilitate 
the fuppreffion of the revolt of their neighbours, | 


GERMANY. 


While the chief princes of Germany were invited by 
Great Britain to form a new confederacy againft France, 
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the plenipotentiaries at Raftadt’ corttinued to treat of peace. 
fn 2 itote of “the 5th ‘of September, it was obferved by thé 
French minifters, that the chief difficulties which retarded 
an accommodation, were reducible to thrée queftions, viz. 
whether the forts of Kehl and Caffel fhould be reftored to 
the empire, the debts of the territories on the ceded bank of 
the Rhine be added to the burthens of the oppofite diftriats, 
and the laws againft emigtants be enforced in the provinces 

iven up to the French. In thefe points, the French made 

me conceffions. At length, on the 12th of December, , 
they announced the final fettlement of the firft bafis of the 
negotiation, and declared their readinefs to expedite the 
remaining part, wiz. the adjuftment of the fcheme of fecu- 
farization and indemnity; a bufinefs which will probably 
occafion confiderable debate. 3 

The emperor remains in a ftate of indecifion with regard 
to a renewal of the war; and the king of Pruffia firmly 
refifts all endeavours for engaging him in a new crufade, 
Both thefe princes, perhaps, are appréhenfive that, if the? 
fhould not be fuecefsful in renewed hoftilities, a revolution 
unfavourable to monarchical defpotifm may take place in 
their dominions, 


SWITZERLAND. 


The efforts of the French not having fo completely fub- 
jugated the cantons as the pentarchs of Paris wifhed, ge- 
neral Schauenburg, a ready inftrament of directorial ty- 
ranny, undertook the tafk of accomplifhing the flagitious 
fcheme, In feveral of the cantons, the Swifs had con- 
cluded with that commander a convention, which appeared 
to fecure to them, ina great meafure, the enjoyment of theif 
ancient rights: but, notwithftanding this agreement, he 
infifted on a full fubmiffion from thofe comthurities to the , 
new’ conftitution. On their réfufal of acqitiefcence, he 
Jed an army, in September, into the diftri& of Underwald; 
and, ‘aided’ by the treachery of many of the inhabitants, h 
defeated a {mall army of Swifts; who fought with tHe matt 
determined intrepidity. Much blood was fhed on both 
fides; and the French, after their victory, committed hor- 
rible acts of devaftation and) crmelty. » Schauenburg then 
proceeded into the neighbouring cantons of Schwitz and 
eh and his approach produced the immediate fubmiffion 
of the inhabitants, whom~he deprived of their arms: - 

‘ Phe~ Grifons, the allies of’ the Swift, were urget! by 
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the French to incorporate themfelves with the Helvetic 
republic :- but the fcenes which had paffed in the cantons 
had fuch an-effe& upon their minds, that they refolved to 
throw themfelves into the arms of Auftria, rather than 
accept the dleffings of Gallic fraternity. The diet took 
meafures for the expuilfion of the partifans of France from 
the offices into which they had intruded themfelves ; and 
intimation was given to the emperor of the danger to 
which the Grifon ftate was expofed from the proximity of 
a French army. Troops were levied for the defence ‘of 
the country; the leaders of oppofition were feifed; the 
menaces of the French refident' were treated with con- 
tempt; and, on the 17th of Oétober, a convention ‘was 
figned with the court of Vienna, the latter engaging to 
defend the territories’ and maintain. the privileges of the 
Grifons. The next day, an Auftrian army entered the 
country ; and the chief pofts were occupied by the ftrangers, 
m concert with a fmall force of the natives. “Fhe French; 
unwilling at that time to come to‘a rupture with the 
emperor, diffembled their refentment; and Sehauvenburg 
declared, that the good underftanding between the directory 
and that prince would not be impaired by thefe proceedings. 


SPAIN ann PORTUGAL, 


Phe Spaniards are not fo decidedly hoftile to Great-Bri- 
tain as their allies would wifh them to be; nor are they dif- 
pofed to gratify the enmity of the French againit Portugal. 
At their defire, the dire@tory confented to recéive a pleni. 
potentiary from the court of Lifbon, that a negotiation 
might be recommenced; but the terrns which the French 


withed to impofe were not calculated to produce an ac~ , 


commodation. ee 
LT Ads ¥. 


In treating of the important affairs of Italy, we will 
begin from the north. In the Cif-alpine ftate, a violent 
conteft arofe:in; the fummer between the adherents of the 
Parifian dire&tory and thofe politicians who withe? to fe- 
cure to that republic the dignity of independence. Incenfed, 
at the. {pirit of the latter, the French defpots refolved to 
new-model’ that conftitution which had been given as an 
extraordinary favour to the Cif-alpines, and to. punifh, by 
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imprifonment, or in other modes, the oppofers of their will. 
It was peremptorily required by the French envoy, in 
September, that the two councils fhould be reduced to one 
half of their former number, that their power and privileges 
fhould be diminifhed, and a decifive fway over them be 
afligned to the five directors, whom it was eafy for thofe of 
Paris to influence. To this arbitrary mandate the deputies 
were obliged to fubmit ; and the new conftitution was fanc- 
tioned. 

The Ligurian republic is in a fimilar ftate of dependence. 
Thofe members of the legiflature, who were inclined:to 
follow their own fentiments in preference to the dictates of 
France, have been deprived of their feats; and tyranny and 
rapacity harafs the unfortunate Genoefe. 

. A revolution has been recently effected in Piedmont, 
The French afcribed, to their extraordinary moderation, 
the long delay of fuch a change; but the perfidy and the 
anti-republican fpirit of the court of Turin, they faid, ren- 
dered it neceflary to put an end to his authority. It 
was not a difficult tafk to execute this determination. 
Early in December, feveral fortified towns were feifed by 
French detachments ; and the enemy gained complete 
pofleffion of Turin. On the gth, the king was conftrained 
by his powerful adverfaries to relinquifh the fovereignty of 
Piedmont ; and an agreement was: figned, by which he or- 
dered his fubjeéts to obey the French, who engaged to in- 
troduce no change that fhould affect the catholic religion, 
or the feeurity and property of individuals: He was per- 
mitted te retire to the ifland of Sardinia; and Piedmont was 
fubjeéted to a republican form of government. 

he Roman commonwealth having excited the appre- 
henfion and jealoufy of the king of Naples, and the French 
perfifting in the fupport of an eftablifhment which endan- 
gered the ftability of his power, he was induced to liften to 
the reiterated perfuafions of the court of London. He took 
the field in November, and made an irruption into the Ro- 
man territory, alleging that the erection of a republic in 
that country was repugnant to the treaty of Campo-Formio, 
and declaring his intention of compeliing the French to re- 
nounce their ufurpation. ‘They were obliged to retire from 
various pofts ; but they foon returned with augmented force, 
defeated the Neapolitans, invaded the province of Abruzzo 
with fuccefs, and threatened the city of Naples with a vifit. 
There is reafon to believe, that the event of the war will 
be highly unfavourable to the king. : : 

Theugh Malta is not ufually confidered as a part of Italy, 
it is at fo inconfiderable a diftance from Sicily, that we may, 











without ‘impropriety, introduce in this place fome account 
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of the late occurrences in that ifland. The government of 


the French foon became unpopular; and the Maltefe did 
not coriceal their difcontent. To fecure themfelves more 
effectually from the violence which there was reafon to ap- 


~ 


prehend, the former retired into the forts of the capital, ' 


whence they occafionally fired over the houfes, fo as to in- 


timidate the inhabitants into the grant of fupplies of provi- 


fion. A fleet of Britifh and Portuguefe fhips appearing near 
the ifland, the French were fummoned to an immediate fur- 
render; and, on their refufal, the marquis Nizza formed a 
blockade with his veflels, while fir James Saumarez, who 
had borne an honourable fhare in the engagement at Abou- 
kir, proceeded to Gibraltar, though not before he had fup- 
plied the Maltefe with arms and ammunition. On the 
28th of O&ober, the neighbouring ifle of Goza, or Gozzo, 
was reduced by commodore Ball; but no certain account 
has been received of the re-capture of the forts of Malta. 


TURKEY. 


The invafion of Egypt fo fully evinced the encroaching 
{pirit and dangerous ambition of the French, that the Otto- 
man cabinet exhibited ftrong fymptoms of alarm, and feemed 
to feel the neceflity of. oppofing the reftlefs republicans. 
The naval victory of Nelfon encouraged the fultan in his 
hoftile views ; and he at length announced to the foreign 
minifters at Conftantinople his refolution of declaring war. 
The refident and other fubjeéts of France were imprifoned ; 
and a general animofity againft the republic was eagerly 
promoted by the court. i 

The ‘ manifefto of the Sublime Porte, promulgated: on 
this occafion, feems not to be the fole fruit of Turkifh de- 
liberation and labour: it is probable that the Britifh mini- 
fter at Conftantinople, or his fecretary, had a great fhare in 
the compofition of it. It traces the proceedings of the 


French from the zra of the revolution to the prefent time, _ 


contrafts the opennefs and moderation of the Porte with the 
duplicity and injuftice of the rulers of the republic, and 
reprefents the views of the latter, however mafked with a 
zeal for the diffufion of liberty,, as being directed to the 
banifhment of every orderly inftitution from the face of the 
globe, to the fubverfion of human fociety, and to the over- 
throw of the conftitution of every eftablifhed independent 
ftate, by means of the alternate exercife of fecret intrigue 
and open hoftility. 
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A fleet was now equipped with great expedition; and ft. 
was joined by a Ruffian fquadron from the Euxine. The 
combined armament, which is reprefented as confifting of 
1a fhips of the line and 16 frigates, foon met with fome; 
fuccefs. ‘The cbmmandets gained pofleflion of the iflé ‘of 
Cerigo;-and to this conquett “art si that of Zante, as- 


well as that of Cephalonia. In November, a defeent was 
made in Corfu; but, as the fortifications of this ifland, which : 
had been kept in good order by the Venetian engineers, 
have been improved by the French, the report of its early 
reduction may be confidered as premature. ‘a 

If we refle& on the conjunction of the Turks with the 
adverfaries of France, we may juftly deem it an a& of itn 
prudence in the grand fignor to take part-in the war; for, 
though fome politicians have recommended foreign war a$: 
an antidote to domeftic commotions, it feems very impto- 
bable that fuch a meafure will operate as a remedy in the 
prefent cafe. ‘Fhe new enemies of the Porte are known to 
have fome {kill in the propagation of revolutionary doc- 
trines; and the yet unquelled revolt of the pacha of Widin 
is not one of thofe infurre€tions whith a leader would, be 
inclined to relinquifh for the general defence of the efta- 
blithed government of his country. 


— 


~*~ 


RUSSIA. 


The fovereigtt of this great empire has at leagth cofh=’ 
menced warlike operations againft the French. ‘The pro-- 
grefs of his fleet we have already mentioned; but the ex- 
ploits of a confiderable army which he has fent into~the- 
Auftrian dominions, will be the fubjeéts of ¢onfideration, 
wheit the men whio compofe it fhall have entered upon the 
tafk of delivering Europe—the profefled object of their’ 
march, 

‘The advanee of the Ruffan army produced aremonftrance’ 
from the Gallic minifters at Raftadt, intimating, that, if 

the diet of Racor fhould not effeGtually eppofe the march” 
of the nerthern imtruders, the republic would break off the 

negotiation. What effect this declaration has had upor’ 

the progrefs of the Mofcovites, we have not learned. 

The alliance between the courts of Peterfburg and Con- 
fiantinople will not, we think, be of great fervice to the 
Anti-Gallican caufe. Such conféderates cannot be expected: 
to unite with cordiality ; and the league will perhaps ter- 
minate in a rupture. | ! 
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©" NORTHAMERICA: 


: \Military and, naval preparations are ftill continued, with 
weal..and ‘vigour, throughout the United States... Many 
fhips of war,.but. chiefly of a fmall fize, have been equip. 
ped; and fome, predatory French veflels have been captured. 
The. regiments of militia.have been. organifed and difci- 
plined on an. impsoved plan: the regular force of the re- 
public has been augmented; and the fortifications, of the 
towns moft expofed to an attack have. been repaired and 
improved. 

For feveral months, alarming accounts were received ef 
the revival.and fatal progrefs of the yellow fever in man 
ef the American towns. but; as the winter wt oat ae 
it’s rage declined. At the meeting of the congrefs, on the 
Sth of December, the prefident propofed an inquiry inte 
the laws of the different ftates refpecting the: prefervation 
of health, that new regulations might be devifed for ob- 





Viatiag the ei ye of a difeafe which had fo confidera. 
t 


ably diminifhed the population of, the country. 

The. other parts of the fpeech of the prefident, related 
to the. difputes with the French, and to various political 
tepics. He mentioned the ‘ ultimate failure’ of the mea- 
fures which had been taken for an amicable adjuftment of 
all differences with France. ‘The rulers of that couniy, 
he faid, ‘ appeared folicigous to imprefs the opinion, that 
they were averfe to a rupture;’ and they had declared. thae 
they were ‘ willing to receive a minifter for the purpofe of 
reftoring a good underftanding:’ but they had exprefied 
themfelyes in terms which feemed to. imply a. right of pre- 
fcribing the qualifications requifite for fuch a minifter; a 
arisen Be which he confidered as inadmiffible. He added, 
that the decree of the dire&tory, allezed to be intended t6 
reftrain. depredations, ‘ had not given. and could not give any 
relief,’ as it enjoined a conformity to thofe laws whic 
were. * themfelves the fources of the depredations.’ He could 
difcover nothing in the-conducé of. France which ovghe to 
change or relax the meafures of public defence: on the 
contrary, it was true policy to extend and invigorate them. 
‘ In proportion (faid he) as we enlarge our view of the 
portentous and incalculable fituation of Europe, we {thall 
difcover new and cogent motives for the full developement 
of our energies and refources.”? While he held this fpirited 
language, he did not wifh it to be inferred, that he had 
abandoned the defire of peace ; for he was of opinion, that 
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an efficient preparation for war could alone enfure peace.. 
It was at the option of France, to reftore that bleffing : 
whether it was her -wi/h would be feen hereafter. 

_ The able prefident concluded a judicious harangue with 
inculcating the importance of concord and unanimity, and 
-expreffing his hopes that the two aflemblies, by the temper 
and wifdom of their proceedings, would contribute to fecure 
to their country that ‘ weight and refpec&t to which it was 
juftly entitled.” That the legiflature will anfwer this expec- 
tation, the general conduct of thé two houfes will not fuffer 
us to doubt. | . 


WEST-INDIES. 


The great inconvenience, lofs of lives, and -confurnp- 
tion of treafure, occafioned by the ri tan of a part of 
St. Domingo, have long been lamented: but it is now 
ufelefs to with that the ifland had not been invaded. We 
are informed that the pofts which were retained by our 
troops after the evacuation of Port-au-Prince and St. Marc, 
have been abandoned, to the great joy of general Touffaint, 
who feems inclined to render himfelf independent of the 
French republic. -In confequence of warm difputes, He- 
douville, the agent of the directory, has retired from the 
ifland, accufing his opponent of felfifh ambition and perfidy ; 
_while Touffaint has tranfmitted to Europe a vindication of 
his condué&t., What will be the iflue of the conteft is a 
point of curious fpeculation, which we leave to the fagacity 
of our political readers. | 





) VOLUNTARY APOLOGY TO AN AUTHORESS. 


_ As works of inftruCtion for females are not infrequently 
written by perfons of the oppofite fex, we attributed ‘ l’in- 
ftitutrice’ (fee our laft vol. p. 560), notwithftanding the 
feminine title, to Monfieur Le Noir: but, finding that it is 
"the work of Mademoifelle Le Noir, we gladly reftore te 
that lady the honour of which we had deprived her. 
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journal of Louis XVI.’s confine- 


_ ment, A'7 
Dangers of philéfophy, 112 
Darwin’s Zoonomia, 68, 311 


D’Echerny’s philofophy of politics, 
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Défence de lordre focial contre les 
principes de la revolution Fraa- 
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Deluraine, 26 
Democracy, Crimes of, 339 
, Sketch of, 206 


Democratic priticiples illuftrated, 99 
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of the abbey of, ms 
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Default on chira ical difeafes, 222 


Des Odoards’ hiftory of the French 
republic, 518 
Difcipline, Medical, 465 
Difeafes, Treatife on chirurgical, 222 
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men), Effay on, 532 
Diverfions of Purley, 320 
Domingo (St.) Inquiry into the na- 
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Don Carlos, 155 
Dramatic. 
Arminius, 353 
Brand (Mifs)’s plays, 467 
Cambro-Britons, It 
_ Comus, Milton’s, 356 
Don Carlos, 155 
Lovers’ vows, \ 3Ags 
Natural fon, 43k 
Penn’s works, 475 
Series of ‘plays, 13 
Dumonriez’ {peculative pifture of 
- Earope, 458 
Duifeldorf, 2.36 
Dutens’s tocfin, 462 
Dwight’s Greenfield hill, 107 
EDEN’s porto bello, 479 
Education, Analyfis of, 466 
—-, Mrs. Landen’s plan of, 350 
Egotiit, The, XIn 
Elegy on a much-loved niece, 353 
Elements of geography, 107 
Eleonora, Italian tranflation of, 114 
Ella, 470 


Enquiry into the principles and poli- 

cy of taxation, 459 
Enea wregosvr2, 320 
Epiftle in rhyme to M. G. Lewis, 110 
Effays on the fer:prures of the New 

Teftament, 103 
Ethics of Ariftotle, Tranflation of, 43 


Europe, Speculative pi@ure of, 458 
Evans’s fermon, 226 
Evidence to character, 339 


Evidences of revealed religion, Dif- 
courfes on the, 196 
Excife laws relating to malecfters, 
brewers, and hop-planters, 461 
Exotics from Antigua, Collection of, 
.. 350 

Experiments on infenfible aM 
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Father’s gift to his children, 106 
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and national defence, “Letrer 
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Fluctuations of civil fociety, Ode on 
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France, Literature of, 570 
, Public affairs of, 582 
. Fratricide, 236 
Frend’s letter to the vice-chancellor 
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Friend, Every man’s, 338 
Fungis clavzformibus, Differtatio de, 
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thodice tentamen, 558 
Future ftate, Amner’s confiderations 
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GARDENING, Effay on defign - 
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Gardens, The, 330 
Garnett on the prefervation of health, 
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-’s outlines of a courfe of lec-: 
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Gaulticr’s lectures graduées, 230 
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— » Public affairs of, 585 
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Gloflary, Medical, 100 
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Great Britain, Public affairs of, 572 
Greenfield hill, 107 


Guiana and Cayenne, Travels in, 525 
Gwillim’s edition.of Bacon’s Abridge- 
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Hare’s fermon, 347 
Harveian oration, Saunders’s, 240 
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Hierocles’s commentary, Tranilation 
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Hiftery of Cumberland, 36 
of Great Britain, 190 
-——— of the French republic, 518 
of the Jaquerie, 339 
———- (natural), Syftem of, 223 
Hoche, Life of gencral, 54 
Holland, Literatuve of, $71 
———-, Public affairs of, 58s 
Holmes’s edition of the Sepmngint, 
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Hook’s letter to lord Kenyon, 477 
Hooper on the ftructure and economy 

of plants, 468 
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Hungary, Literature of, 572 
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Inchhbald (Mrs.)’s alteration of Kotze- 
bue’s Lovers’ vows, 431 
Index (General) to the modern-re- 
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Indian ferpents, Account of, 262 
Infant inititutes, 119 
Infart’s friend, 466 
Influence of local attachment, 296 
Ingram’s inquiry into the condition of 
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Inquiry into the condition of the low- 
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Invafion (A French) of England, 
Thoughts on, 458 
Ireland, Caufes of the rebe'lion in, o5 
» Public affairs of, 580 
Irifh confpiracy, Reflections on the, 
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Italy, Literature of, p. 
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the hiftory of, 539 
aquerie, Hiftory of the, 39 
enner on the caufes and effects of the 

variolz vaccine, 221 


Jones (Mifs)’s analyfis of education, 


466 
Journal of Louis XVI.’s confinement, 
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Journals, Selefions from foreign, 395 
Journey from Bengal to England, 241 
udge, The republican, 477 
uftification of phyficians’ right to be 
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KEEPER’s travels in fearch of his 
matter, 351 
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dizto, 359 
— (Mifs)’s Waldorf, 132 
Kotzebue’s lovers’ vows, 43! 
LAMB and Lloyd’s blank verfe, 232 
Landaff (Bifhop of )’s charge, 357 

, Letter to bifhop of, 220 
, , People’ s anfwer to the bi- 

fhop of, 220 

Landen (Mrs.)’s plan of education, 
350 

Landholders of Britain, Letter to, 
221 

Land-tax fale, Interefting fuggeftions 
refpecting, 339 


Lavater’s remonftrance againft the in- 
vafion of Switzerland, 336 
Law (Study and pratice of the) con- 


fidered, 441 
w——, Treatife on the ftudy of the, 
460 

—— of nature, 237 
Leture on the prefervation of health, 
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Lectures gradnées pour les enfans, 230 
Legione Maniiana, Quxftio de, 238 





Legs ({welled), Treatife on the 
canfes and cure of, 464 
Letter from earl Moira to col. M* 
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of Literature,” 480 
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we Of the ghoft of Alfred, 3 s 
to Dr. Prieftley, 

—— (Three) on tithes and tithe af. 
fociators, 239 
Lévizac’s French grammar abridged, 





350 

Life and adventures of Peter Porcu- 
pine, 359 
Linnean fociety, Tranfactions of 4 
288 

Literature, Purfuits of, 418 
Lloyd and Lamb’s blank verfe, 232 
Local attachment, Influence of, 296 


Acyes, Philo’s fentiments concerning 
the, 9° 
Louis XVI.’s confinement, Journal of, 
117 

Private memoirs of the 





_ laft year of the reign of, 170, 209 
Lovers’ vows, 431 
Lucas’s fermon, 105 
Lucretius, Wakefield’s edit’on of, 

2552378 
Lyrical ballads, 197 


M‘CARTNEY’s tranflation of Cicero 
de Officiis, 453 
Macferlan's addrefs to the people of 
the Britifh empire, 337 
Mackenzie (Miis)’s Duffeldorf, 236 
M‘Lean on the mortality at St. Do~ 
mingo, 178 
Mantua, Defcription of the town and 
tortrefs of, 240 
Martin to the protefiant diffenters, 





Yarmouth, 119 
Mary the ofier-peeler, 469 
Mafon on defign in gardening, 448 
Matriculation, 468 
Mavor’s fermun, 228 
Medical difcipline, 465 

- fa&s and obfervations, 335 
160 


——.- gloffary, 
Meeke (Mrs.)'s Palmira and Er- 
mance, 236 
Melanges extraits des manufcrits de 
madame Necker, 49° 
Memoirs relating to the French revo- 
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Moleville’s memoirs of .Louis XVI. 
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Monk, The new, 356 
Monroe’s view of the condu& of the 
American government in the nego- 


tiation with the French, - 220 
Morals, Minor, 230 
More ghotts! 236 
Morfe’s geography, 107 


Mortality among the troops at St. Do- 
mingo, Inquiry into the nature ~ 
caufes of, 

Mortgages, Succin® view of the a 


of, 342 
Munkhoufe’s fermon, 463 
Murphy’s Arminius, 353 

View of Portugal, 25 





Mufhrooms (club-formed), Effay *, 





(methodical diftribation 
of ) into claffes, Effay towards, 558 


NATURAL hiftory, Syftem of, 223 
Navigation, Treatife on practical, 
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Necker (Madame)’s mifcellanies, 490 
Nelfon’s journal, Extract from, 464 





» Ode to lord, 352 
Niche}fon on practical navigation, 
542 

Noverts, Romancgs, &c. 
Clermont, 356 
Deloraine, 356 
Duffeldorf, 236 
Eleonora, ; 114 
Elia, 470 
George Barnwell, 472 
He would be a peer, 237 
Heaven’s beft gift, 114 
Heir of Montague, 471 
Tanthe, 237 
Keeper’s travels in fearch of his 
matter, 358 
Monk, The new, 356 
More ghoits ! 236 
Octavia, 471 
Palmira and Ermance, 236 
Rafh vows, 562 
Rofemount Caftle, 4.70 
Sadafki, 114 
Savoyard family, 569 
_ Stepmother, 237 
Tales for youth, . . 106 
Veux téméraires, 562 
Waldorf, 112 
Young pliilofopher, 77 
Youth’s mifcellany, 106 


OATHS, Short argument on the ad- 
miniftration of, 478 


Oberon, Tranflation ef Wicland’ * 
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O’Connor’s letters to earl. Camden, 
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Oéttavia, 47 
Officiis "(Cicero de), Tranflation: of, 
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PALMIRA and Ermance, 236 
Parfing leffons, 466 
Pennant’s view of Hindoofian, 121, 
423 
People’s anfwer to bifhop of Lan- 
daff, 220 
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of the people of Great Britain, 
457 

———— works, 475 
Péroufe (La)’s voyage round the 
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Peterfburg, View of, 438 
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Philo Judzus’s fentiments on the 
Acyos, go 
Philofophical tranfactions for 1798, 
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» American, 

399 

Philofophie de la politique, 505 


Philofophy, Picture of Chriftian. 343 
Phyficians’ right to be admitted fel- 
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tion of, 33 
Pigture of Chriftian philofophy, om 
Pilkington (Mrs.)’s amufing recre- 
ations, 107 
Plan for raifing the taxes impartially, 
41 
Plantarum infulis Britannicis icdi- 
genarum Synopfis, 4656 
Plants, Ob{crvations on the ftructure 








‘and economy of, 465° 
» Seicct fpecimens of Britifh, 
349 
Plays, Series of, 13 
Piumptre’s fermon, 463 
(Mifs)’s tranflation of 
Kotzebue’s ‘overs’ vows, 43° 
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Arminius, 353 
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Betham -(Mifs)’s elegies, 235 
Blank verfe-by Lloyd and Lamb, 


232 
Brand (Mifs)'s plays and yon 
f 497 

Chantrell (Mifs)’s poeras, ir 
Comus, Milton’s, 356 
Congratulation on fir S. Smith's 
efcape, 352 
Egotift, 1tr 
Elegy on a much-loved niece, 353 
Epiitle to M. G. Lewis, IIo 
Extracts from Italian poets, 236 


Flu€uations of civil fociety, Ode 


on the, 459 
Gardens, The 330 
Greenfield hill, 107 
Influence of loca] attachment, 296 
Lyrical ballads, 197 
Mary the ofier-pecler, 469 
Matriculation, 46 
Morgan's poems, 351 
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Ode to lord Nelfon, 352 
Penn’s works, 475 
Purfuits of literature, 418 


Sentimental poems on the moft in- 
terefting events of the French 


revolution, 234 
Series of plays, 3 
Warning, The 111 

Politics of Ariftotle, 43 
a———-, Philofophy of, 505 
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, View of, 25 
Prieftley on the evidences of re- 
vealed religion, 196 
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gration of Dr. . 239 
Principles (Democratic) illuftrated, 99 
Proceedings of the African affocia- 
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Holland, 585 

Ireland, 580 
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Portugal, 587 
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Wi Indies, 592 

Purley, Diverfions of, 320 
Purfuits of literature,  4r8 
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tures on the, 480 

, Letter to the 
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QU ESTIO de legione Manliana, 238 
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Rafh vows, 562 
Rayner’s tranflation of Hierocles, 
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Rebellion in Ireland, Caufes of the, 
, 95 

Recreations, Amufing, 107 
Red bafi! book, 138 


Redemption, Effay on univerfal, 461 
Reflections on the Irilh confpiracy, 
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Refugee, Turkifh, 118 
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-~- for 1792, 188 

» New, for 1797, 

249 


Religion, Evidences of revealed, 196 
Religion, opinions, and rites, Herder 


on, 5'3 
Remarks on the “ Purfuits of litera- 
ture,” 480 


Remonftrance to the French direc- 


tory againft the invafion of Switz- 
erland, 336 
Report of committee of fecrecy of 
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Reporters, Index to the modern, 343 
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Republic, Hiftory of the French, 518 
Republican judge, 477 
Refearches, Auatic, 267 
Reitoration, Univerfal, 347 
Refurrection of our faviour afferted, 
344 

Retroipect of foreign literature, 570 
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120, 360, 480, ¢92 

Revolution (French), Memoirs relat- 
ing to the, ' 304 
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Ruffell on Indian ferpents, 262 
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Saunders’s Harveian oration, 240 
Savoyard family, &69 


Scarlett’s tranflation..of the New 
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Schiller’s Don Carlos, 155 
Scott’s letter to the chancellor of the 
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Scrophulous difeafes, Treatife on, 
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Secker, Life of archbifhop, II 


Selections from foreign journals, 395 
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Cooper, 105 
Evans, 226 
Finch, 229 
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Hare, 347 
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Mavor, 228 
Munkhoufe, 463 
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Smith, 347 
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Weale, 230 
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Smeaton’s reports, 92 
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Son of God, Herder on the, 
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Student, 239 
Study of the law, Treatife on the, 


460 

=—— and practice. of the law confi- 
dered, 441 
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Surr’s George Barnwell, 472 
Switzerland, Rapid view of the over- 
throw of, 336 
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French dire¢tory againft the inva- 
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Synopfis plantarum infulis Britan- 


nicis indigenarum, 466 
TALES for youth, 106 
Taxation, Inquiry into the princi- 

ples and policy of, 459 
———, View of a plan of univerfal 

and equal, 460 
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_ tially, 34! 
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Theophraftus, Tranflation of, 478 
Thomas's cause of truth, 210 
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letters on, 239 
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Tooke’s diverfions of Purley, 320 
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Tranfactions of the Linnean fociety, 
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» Philofophical for 1798, 
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of the American philo- 

fophical fociety, 399 
Truth, Caufe of, 211 
Tucker on a union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, 455 
Turkey, Public affairs of, 589 
Turkifh refugee, 118 


Turnbull’s tranflation of Chopart ad 
Default’s treatife on chirurgical 


difeafes, 222 
Turton’s medical gloffary, 100 


UNION between Great Britain and 
Ireland (Arguments for and a- 
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» Thoughts on an, 454 
Univerfal redemption, Effay on, 461 
———— reftoration, 347 
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Vancouver’s voyage round the world, 
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Variolz vaccine, Inquiry into “the 
caufes and effects of, 221 
Vice and virtue, Source of, 117 


View of Hindooftan, 121, 423 
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(Rapid) of the overthrow of 
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Veeux téméraires, 562 
Volney’s law of nature, 237 


Voyage a la Guiane et a Cayenne, 525 
Voyage round the world, La Pé- 
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WAKEFIELD’s Lucretius, 255, 378 
Waldorf, r1z 
Walpole (Horatio)’s works, 130 
mee (Sir R.), Memoirs of, 163 


Wandering penitent, 114 
Warning, The, rit 
Warnings (Taree) to John Bull, 333 
Weale’s fermon, 230 


Weft Indies, Puolic Affairsof, 592 
Weftern parts ef England, Obferva- 
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Wieland’s Oberon, 58 
Willan on cutaneous difeafcs, 53 
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Wilmot’s law of mortgages, 342 
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Woolman’s word of remembrance, 
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YOUNG philofopher, 
Young’s Rofemount caitle, 470 
Youth’s mifcellany, 106 
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